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The labour market: Year-end review 
Philip Cross 


As the year ended, the Canadian economy was still 
struggling its way out of recession. Sluggish 
economic growth, coupled with a growing emphasis 
on productivity, contributed to a historically weak 
recovery in employment. Labour market 
developments last year dispelled a number of myths 
about the business cycle. 


Hard at work 
Gary L. Cohen 


The number of Canadians working 50 or more hours 
per week has risen dramatically since 1975. Who are 
these people, where do they work and what do they 
do? Is money the main reason why they work so many 
hours? 


Juggling school and work 


Deborah Sunter 


An examination of student employment rates during 
the school year, the amount of time spent working, 
and the type of work that students do. 


Literacy in the workplace 
Karen Kelly, Gilles Montigny, Tim O'Neill and 
Andrew Sharpe 


Employment growth in the 1980s strongly favoured 
workers with good literacy skills. Labour market 
opportunities may continue to diminish for workers 
with inadequate literacy skills. 
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Are single industry towns diversifying? 
A look at fishing, mining and wood- 
based communities 

Heather Clemenson 


For many towns, a single industry is the main 
employer. Labour force and industry changes that 
have taken place in three types of resource-based 
communities since 1971 are examined. 
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This study updates and analyses data on different 
aspects of work absences among full-time paid 
workers. 
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Forum 


From the editor 


Dont it always seem to go 

That you don't know what you ve got 

Till it's gone 

They paved paradise 

And put up a parking lot. 

— Joni Mitchell, "Big Yellow Taxi," 1969 


M@ In this issue, we present our third year- 
end review. It is not just a round-up of 1991 
statistics; it is an opportunity, perhaps the 
first in several months, to sit back and 
reflect on the larger significance of the 
year's events. 

Actually, our experience with year- 
end reviews predates Perspectives by a 
number of years. Back in the spring of 1982, 
when the recession of 1981-82 had the 
Canadian economy by the throat, it seemed 
to us that many observers did _ not 
adequately appreciate the cumulative effect 
of the events that had transpired since the 
summer of 1981. Everyone had followed the 
monthly labour force figures, but few had 
linked them together to see their 
tremendous impact. Forging this link was 
the reason for preparing the first yearly 
review, published in the July 1982 issue of 
Labour force information as "Recent labour 
market developments." Subsequent year- 
end reviews, soon joined by mid-year 
reviews, appeared in The labour force for six 
years. Then, in 1988, we stopped: the review 
was seldom covered by the media, and did 
not generate any feedback from subscribers. 
Clearly, or so it seemed, it wasn't useful. 
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But "you don't know what you've got 
till it's gone." Apparently, this sense of loss 
applies to labour market analysis as well as 
to big yellow taxis. The volume of inquiries 
about the fate of the review revealed that it 
had a large, loyal, albeit silent, readership. 
The reaction showed that people do not 
consider it sufficient simply to know what is 
happening; they want to know why it is 
happening. And because of the statistical 
vehicles used to measure labour market 
conditions, understanding "why" is 
generally limited to semi-annual intervals. 

The monthly Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) is the first news anyone receives about 
labour market conditions and the state of 
the economy in general. All _ periodic 
surveys, but especially monthlies, generate 
a strong incentive for analysts to focus on 
the most recent month-to-month change. 
The urge is understandable, yet there are 
drawbacks. The LFS is rare among surveys 
in that results are published only 13 days 
after the collection period. The timeliness of 
the data inevitably makes it a "stand alone," 
meaning that the results must be analysed 
in the absence of any other economic 
statistics for the same reference period: they 
simply do not exist. Consequently, the 
eagerly awaited press release may state that 
labour market conditions have changed, but 
it cannot assess what caused that change. 

Furthermore, when a succession of 
small month-to-month changes is viewed in 
isolation, it can leave the impression that 
nothing significant is happening. While 
none of these shifts may be singularly 
remarkable, their cumulative effect is. For 
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instance, when the workforce numbers 12 
million, the increase in employment 
generated by the addition of several 
thousand new workers in April is not 
intrinsically noteworthy; however, the 
creation of several thousand new jobs each 
month from April to October has a 
significant effect on labour § market 
conditions. 

The year-end review benefits from 
the well-known advantages of hindsight 
that month-to-month analysis cannot 
provide. With the inclusion of other data 
series covering the same reference period, 
the analyst can make causal associations 
and better understand how Canadian 
labour markets work. The labour force 
readers were right to _ protest the 
disappearance of their year-end review. In 
the long run, "why" something happened is 
more important than "what" happened, 
since it is the "why" that helps create 
positive economic policy. It is like the 
difference between seeking instant profits 
by paving paradise to put up a parking lot, 
and believing it is more profitable to 
understand the value of paradise before 
thinking about turning it into something 
else. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief O 
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Letters 


@ Dear Editor: 


Thank you for sending a copy of the 
article by Graham Lowe, "Retirement 
attitudes, plans and behaviour." In fact, I 
had written Professor Lowe requesting a 
copy of his article from the newspaper 
account on which I was relying. Quite 
independently, I have just subscribed to 
Perspectives on labour and income which I 
find to be an excellent journal and I look 
forward to continuing to receive it. 


Yours sincerely, 


Victor W. Marshall, Ph.D. 

Director 

The Canadian Aging Research 
Network 

University of Toronto O 
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Highlights 


Here are some key findings from the articles 
in this issue of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


Hard at work 


@ In 1990, almost 1 million full-time paid 
workers routinely worked 50 or more hours 
per week. These long weeks of paid work 
were more prevalent among men (14%) than 
women (6%). 


@ Long workweeks are linked to multiple 
jobholding. While just 5% of full-time paid 
workers had more than one job in 1990, 23% 
of paid workers with long workweeks were 
multiple jobholders. 


™@ The proportion of long workweeks — 


among paid workers with university degrees 
(19%) was double the rate recorded for 
workers with other levels of education (9%). 


@ Long workweeks were most common in 
the fishing industry (59%) and _ in 
agriculture (37%); the lowest rates occurred 
in government services and in health and 
social services (both 5%). 


™ Money may be an important incentive 
for working long hours. Some 42% of full- 
time full-year paid workers with long 
workweeks reported incomes of $40,000 or 
more, compared with only 26% of all full- 
time full-year paid workers. 
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Juggling school and work 


M Despite an 18% decrease in the 
population of 15 to 24 year-olds, the number 
of full-time students increased by 3% 
between 1980 and 1990. 


™@ Over the decade, the proportion of 
students who were employed rose from 31% 
to 39%. 


@ During the 1990 school year, almost half 
of secondary school students aged 17 to 19 
combined work with full-time studies. 


@ Nearly one-third of employed students 
worked less than 10 hours per week, while 
about one-half put in between 10 and 19 
hours. 


@ Student employment is concentrated in 
service (47%) and retail trade (35%) 
industries. 


Literacy in the workplace 


™ According to Statistics Canada's 1989 
literacy skills survey, 69% of the employed 
labour force, and 63% of the general 
population possessed literacy skills that 
enabled them to deal with most everyday 
reading material. 
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™@ More than 70% of workers in service 
industries, such as community services and 
public administration, have a reading level 
sufficient to meet most everyday demands; 
but only half the workers in agriculture and 
other primary industries exhibit a similar 
ability. 


@ Workers with poor literacy skills tend to 
have significantly higher unemployment 
rates, lower levels of labour force 
participation and lower employment income 
than other workers. 


@ Between 1981 and 1989, two-thirds of 
net employment growth was in_ the 
managerial and _ professional occupation 
group, which has the lowest proportion of 
persons with poor literacy skills. 


Are single industry towns diversifying? 
A look at fishing, mining and wood- 
based communities 


@ This study examines labour force and 
industry changes that have taken place in 
172 single industry resource-based towns, 
specifically those dependent on fishing, 
mining and wood products. 


@ In 63% of the 38 fishing communities 
studied, both the total labour force and the 
labour force in fishing either remained 
stable or grew over the 1981 to 1986 period, 
and dependency may have increased on this 
single sector. 


@ Two-thirds of the 54 mining commu- 
nities had a smaller total labour force in 
1986 than in 1981. In 32 of these towns, the 
labour force in mining also dropped, and in 
20 cases was below 30% of the total labour 
force. 
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m@ Among the 18 mining communities that 
saw a stable or an increased labour force 
over the period, 9 had less than 30% of their 
labour force in mining in 1986 and have 
potentially diversified. 


@ Of the 80 wood-based communities 
examined, 30% had a stable or slightly 
higher total labour force in 1986 than in 
1981, but a smaller labour force in wood- 
based industries. In 17 of these towns, the 
labour force in the wood-based sector 
accounted for less than 30% of the total 
labour force. This may represent the most 
significant change towards diversification 
among the three types of communities 
studied. 


Absences from work revisited 


@ In an average week in 1990, 558,000 
full-time paid workers (6.4%) were absent 
from work for personal reasons ("own illness 
or disability" and "personal or family 
responsibilities") for all or part of the week. 


@ Asaresult of these absences, 9.4 days of 
work time were lost per full-time paid 
worker in 1990, up from 8.6 days in 1987. 
During that period, time lost per worker due 
to “illness or disability" increased by one- 
third of a day to reach 6.7 days. Time lost 
because of "personal or family responsibi- 
lities" rose by half a day to 2.7 days. 


@ Between 1977 and 1990, absences due to 
"personal or family responsibilities" 
increased steadily with the growing number 
of dual-earner families with preschool age 
children. The burden of these responsi- 
bilities fell disproportionately on women 
since their time lost increased from 1.9 to 5.2 
days per year while the days lost by men 
barely changed over the same period. 
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@ The propensity to miss work for personal 
reasons increases with age. In 1990, the 
proportion of workers reporting some 
absence ranged from a low of 5.0% among 
teenage workers to a high of 7.1% among 
those aged 55 and over. Health problems are 
the main reason for higher absence levels 
among older workers. 


What's new? 


@ An analytical report on jobs in the 
service industries examines work arrange- 
ments, promotions and career opportunities, 
and workers' satisfaction with their jobs. 


@ A new annual publication shows that, 
between 1989 and 1990, employment in all 
three levels of government grew less than 
2% but payrolls rose 9%, to $42 billion. 


@ The new edition of Current Demographic 
Analysis finds that marriage and family may 
be making a comeback in Canada. 


™@ Data on the reading skills of the adult 
population in small areas are now available 
using a new Census-based_ estimation 
methodology. 
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Highlights 


™@ The Economic Council of Canada is 
producing a multitude of research reports on 
the impact of major socio-economic changes 
in Canada. 


@ The Labour market and income data 
guide shows where to find and how to use 
data available from Statistics Canada. 


™@ Findings, first reported in "Unemploy- 
ment — occupation makes a difference," are 
updated with the most recent data, showing 
that unemployment worsened for all 
occupations during 1991 but some still 
weathered the recession better than others. 


M@ Information about the extent of adult 
training, teaching methods, and the role of 
employers and unions in training has been 
collected by the 1992 Adult Education and 
Training Survey. 


™@ A nation-wide survey on how Canadians 
spend their time is being conducted this year 
in Cycle 7 of the General Social Survey. 


™@ The Survey of Job Opportunities 


examines why Canadians who say they want 
a job are not looking for one. 
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Hard at work 


Gary L. Cohen 


D o you remember the debate about the 
"leisure society"? And do-_ you 
remember the concern that everyone would 
have to find more and more activities to fill 
their time as the length of the workweek 
diminished? Well, for an _ increasing 
proportion of Canadians, the opposite has 
occurred, as the number of persons working 
50 or more hours per week has risen 
dramatically over the last 15 years. 

Estimates from the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) show that, in 1975, 611,000 of 
7.3 million full-time paid workers usually 
worked 50 or more hours per week; in 1990, 
there were 972,000 out of a workforce of 9.1 
million.’ That is, while full-time paid 
employment rose 25% during this 15-year 
interval, the number of paid workers with 
long workweeks climbed 59%.” 

Who are these people with such long 
workweeks? Where do they work and what 
do they do? Are they well educated? And, is 
money the main reason why they work so 
many hours? 


Who works 50 or more usual 
hours? 


In 1990, about 11% of all full-time paid 
workers usually worked 50 or more hours 
per week. These long workweeks were much 


Gary L. Cohen is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951- 4623. 
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more prevalent among men (14%) than 
women (6%). In fact, fully three-quarters of 
full-time paid workers with long workweeks 
were men (734,000 out of 972,000). For both 
men and women, there was relatively little 
difference in the incidence of long 
workweeks by age (Table 1).° 


Table 1 
Long workweeks by age and sex, 1990 
Paid workers Incidence* 
with 50 or more 
usual hours 
‘000 % 
Both sexes 972 11 
15-24 128 9 
25-34 315 11 
35-44 280 11 
45-54 174 11 
55-64 67 9 
65 and over 8 Us: 
Men 734 14 
15-24 95 12 
25-34 239 15 
35-44 211 15 
45-54 129 14 
55-64 54 11 
65 and over 7 19 
Women 237 6 
15-24 33 5 
25-34 716 6 
35-44 69 6 
45-54 45 a 
55-64 14 6 
65 and over =e 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Paid workers with long workweeks as a proportion of 
all full-time paid workers. 
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Pesanons and Reuianons 


‘This study cand at eaeat, persons ‘who usually work 

50 or more hours per week. In the Labour Force 

‘Survey (LFS), the term “usual hours" refers to the 
number of hours usually (regularly) worked at all jobs 
in a typical week. Usual hours are used primarily to 
distinguish between full-time workers (mainly those 
persons having usual hours of 30 or more per eT 
_and part-time workers. 

Usual hours worked may not be the same as 
sthediiled’ actual or even paid hours worked. For 
example, someone who has a scheduled workweek of 
35 hours, but who customarily works an additional 5 

hours per week (whether paid or unpaid, at the work 
site or at home) would report 40 usual hours. This 
same person would still report 40 usual hours even if 
he or she had actually worked only 30 hours in any 
specific week (for example, as a result of illness or 
vacation). 

This article focuses on full-time paid workers. 
The growing incidence of part-time work over the last 
15 years would distort the long-term trend in long 
workweeks if "part-timers" were included in the 
analysis. (Between 1975 and 1990, the number of 
part-time paid workers rose 96%, while full-time paid 
employment increased just 25%.) 

_ This study treats the self-employed as a separate 
group (see Long workweeks among the self-employed). 
This is necessary because the motives for long 
workweeks may be quite different for the self- 
employed than for paid workers, and because, not sur- 
prisingly, the incidence of long workweeks is much 
higher among the self-employed than it is for other 
workers. In addition, since the growth of self- 
employment has exceeded other employment growth 
over the last 15 years (73% compared with 32% for 
paid employment), including the self-employed in the 
main analysis would also bias the findings of the 
study. 


Fifteen years earlier, in 1975, men 
made up more than 85% of 611,000 such 
workers. The overall incidence that year was 
just over 8% (11% for men and a little more 
than 3% for women). 

Between 1975 and 1990, the number 
of male full-time paid workers rose 9% 
compared with 54% for women. During this 
period, the number of men with long 
workweeks increased 40% compared with a 
178% jump for women. Thus, women not 
only entered the workforce in ever 
increasing numbers, but the proportion with 
long workweeks rose much more rapidly for 
them than for men. 
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Hard at work 


Where do they work? 


Long workweeks are to be found in every 
sector of the economy. But by far the highest 
1990 incidence was in the fishing industry 
(59%), followed by agriculture (37%), the 
real estate operator and insurance agent 
industries (24%) and forestry (23%).* The 
lowest rates were in government services 
and in health and social services (both 5%), 
closely followed by communication and other 
utilities and by manufacturing (both 7%) 
(Table 2). 

This suggests that long workweeks 
are most likely to occur in industries where 
the working season can be severely affected 
by weather conditions, and particularly in 
those industries where the period of peak 


Table 2 
Long workweeks by industry, 1990 
Paid workers __Incidence* 
with 50 or more 
usual hours 
‘000 % 

Allindustries 972 11 
Agriculture 37 37 
Fishing and trapping 9 59 
Logging and forestry ia 23 
Mining 26 15 
Manufacturing ig rl 
Construction AT 15 
Transportation and storage 76 18 
Communication and other 

utilities 27 tf 
Wholesale trade 56 12 
Retail trade 91 10 
Finance and insurance 33 8 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agents 39 24 
Business services 51 11 
Government services 40 5 
Education services 110 16 
Health and social services 44 5 
Accommodation, food and 

beverage services 54 12 
Other services 64 15 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Paid workers with long workweeks as a proportion of 
all full-time paid workers. 
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Hard at work 


activity may be quite brief. That is, in these 
industries, workers know that they must 
work as many hours as they can for as long 
as is practicable, because they may be 
"rained out" the following week. (The higher 
incidence in the primary sector, where the 
majority of workers are males, also explains 
part of the overall difference in rates 
between men and women.) 

Between 1975 and 1990, the incidence 
of long workweeks declined substantially in 
agriculture (from 47% to 37%), but rose in all 
other industries, with the largest relative 
gains in communication and other utilities, 
forestry and mining. 


... and what do they do? 

The occupational distribution of workers 
with long workweeks resembles the patterns 
shown by industry. The highest 1990 rate 
(68%) was in fishing occupations, the lowest 
(3%) in clerical occupations. Nearly 60% of 
employees in religion occupations worked 50 
or more hours per week (Table 3). 

Between 1975 and 1990, the incidence 
of long workweeks climbed considerably for 
teachers (from 14% to 20%) as well as for 
managers and administrators (from 11% to 
17%). 


Where do they live? 


Since long workweeks are so closely 
associated with the primary _ sector, 
especially agriculture, it is not surprising 
that the incidence is highest in provinces 
where the primary sector is a major source of 
employment. In 1990, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Prince Edward Island reported 
the highest rates. 

The incidence of long workweeks was 
considerably lower in Quebec (7%) than in 
any other province; rates for both men (10%) 
and women (4%) were also far below the 
national averages. 
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Table 3 
Long workweeks by occupation, 1990 
Paid workers Incidence* 
with 50 or more 
usual hours 
‘000 % 
All occupations 972 11 


Managerial and 
administrative 231 17 
Natural sciences, 
engineering and 


mathematics 31 8 
Social sciences 26 14 
Religion 17 57 
Teaching 88 20 
Medicine and health 27 6 
Artistic, literary and 

recreational 15 13 
Clerical 54 3 
Sales 95 15 
Service 74 8 
Farming 36 31 
Fishing and trapping 2 68 
Forestry and logging 8 21 
Mining 11 20 
Processing 19 6 
Machining LL 5 
Product fabricating, 

assembling and repairing 47 5 
Construction trades 64 14 
Transport equipment 

operating 90 25 
Material handling and 

other crafts 18 5 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Paid workers with long workweeks as a proportion of 
all full-time paid workers. 


What about education? 


On average, people who work 50 or more 
hours per week are better educated than 
other full-time paid workers. In 1990, only 
15% of full-time paid workers had a 
university degree compared with 27% of paid 
workers with long workweeks. This reflects 
the fact that the incidence of long workweeks 
for workers with university degrees (19%) 
was double the rate recorded for workers 
with other levels of educational attainment. 


Statistics Canada 


The high incidence of long workweeks 
among university graduates is largely 
attributable to the rates for teachers and 
managers/administrators. These two occupa- 
tion groups have above average incidences of 
long workweeks and both groups, but 
particularly teachers, have greater-than- 
average proportions of university graduates 
among their members. 


Multiple jobholding and long 
workweeks 


Long workweeks are linked to multiple 
jobholding. (A multiple jobholder is a person 
employed at two or more jobs simulta- 
neously.) On average, there were 473,000 
paid-worker multiple jobholders in Canada 
during 1990, that is, about 1 out of every 23 
paid workers.* While just 5% of full-time 
paid workers had more than one job, 23% of 
paid workers with long workweeks were 
multiple jobholders. 

Some 51% of full-time paid workers 
who were multiple jobholders usually 
worked 50 or more hours per week. This was 
nearly six times greater than the incidence 
of long workweeks (9%) among single 
jobholders. The rate for persons holding two 
(or more) paid jobs was 46%, while 62% of 
those who were paid workers in their main 
job and self-employed in their second job 
worked 50 or more hours per week. 

Among paid-worker multiple 
jobholders, the incidence of long workweeks 
for men (63%) was considerably higher than 
for women (36%). This compares with rates 
of 12% for men and 5% for women among 
single jobholders.°® 


What about money? 
A comparison of income patterns for persons 


with long workweeks to those of full-time 
paid workers who work less than 50 hours 


Statistics Canada 
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Long workweeks by province, 1990 


The incidence of long workweeks is lowest 
in Quebec. 


British Columbia 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


Ontario 


Quebec | Canada 


New Brunswick I 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island 


Newfoundland 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


per week suggests that money may be an 
important incentive for some people with 
long workweeks. 

On average, paid workers with long 
workweeks have higher incomes than full- 
time paid workers who work less than 50 
hours per week. Some 26% of all full-time 
full-year paid workers (persons who work 49 
or more weeks during the year) reported that 
they had incomes of $40,000 or more in 1989, 
while 13% had incomes of less than $15,000. 
In contrast, 42% of full-time full-year paid 
workers with long workweeks_ reported 
incomes of $40,000 or more, and just 10% 
had incomes of less than $15,000.’ 

But money may not be the only factor 
underlying the long workweek phenomenon. 
For example, consider the effects of single 
and multiple jobholding. 
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Long workweeks among the self- 
employed 


The self-employed (persons who own and operate a 
business, farm or professional practice) numbered 1.8 
million in 1990, accounting for 14% of all workers. 
More than 1.5 million worked full time and, of this 
latter group, some 734,000 or 49% reported that they 
usually worked 50 or more hours per week. The 
incidence of long workweeks was higher for self- 
employed men (53%) than for women (34%). 

It is certainly not surprising that the incidence 
of long workweeks is so high among the self- 
employed. Most entrepreneurs own small businesses, 
and the time they commit to that business is likely 
one of their most important sources of capital. 

In 1975, there were 1 million self-employed in 
Canada; 918,000 worked full time and 54% of these 
persons worked 50 or more hours per week. The rates 
of long workweeks that year were 58% for self- 
employed men and 32% for women. 

In part, the overall decline between 1975 and 
1990 in the incidence of long workweeks for the self- 
employed reflects the 5 percentage point drop in the 
rate for men. (This drop for men was due to the 
substantial dip in the incidence of long workweeks in 


For single jobholders, especially 
women, the incidence of "high" incomes 
($40,000 or more) was much greater for 
persons with long workweeks than for full- 
time workers who worked less than 50 hours 
per week. Similarly, the incidence of "low" 
incomes (less than $15,000) was lower for 
persons with long workweeks (Table 4). 

The situation for multiple jobholders 
was not so clear. Multiple jobholders, both 
men and women, were less likely to have 
high incomes and more likely to have low 
incomes than single jobholders. Among 
multiple jobholders, men _ with long 
workweeks were somewhat more likely to 
have high incomes than men who did not 
work 50 hours per week, but the difference 
was smaller than that observed for single 
jobholders. And for women, the incidence of 
high incomes was actually lower for those 
with long workweeks than for those working 
less than 50 hours per week. On the other 
hand, the incidence of low incomes was much 
lower among multiple jobholders (especially 
women) with long workweeks. 
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agriculture.) But the decline also reflects the very 
large increase in the proportion of self-employed 
women, as the incidence of long workweeks is lower 
among women. (During this 15-year period, the 
number of self-employed men rose by 50%, while the 
number of womenjumped173%.) 

The 49% incidence for the self-employed did not 
vary much provincially, except in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island, where it exceeded 60%. The 
highest rates by industry were in accommodation, 
food and beverage services (72%), fishing (70%), 
agriculture (63%) and transportation and storage 
(61%). In sharp contrast to paid workers, there was 
virtually no difference in the incidence of long 
workweeks by education among the self-employed. _ 

Also in contrast to paid workers, there was 
relatively little difference between the income 
distribution of self-employed persons usually working 
50 or more hours per week, and those working full 
time but devoting less than 50 hours per week to their 
business. For both groups, about 25% of persons with 
one job, and about 20% of multiple jobholders, had 
incomes of $40,000 or more in 1989. At the other end 
of the scale, about one-quarter of single jobholders, 
and one-third of multiple jobholders, had 1989 
incomes of less than $15,000. 


Long workweeks by education, 1990 


Almost 1 in 5 university graduates usually work 
50 or more hours per week. 


Primary | 

Some high school Q 
High school diploma . All levels 
Some postsecondary : 


Postsecondary ee aan 
certificate or diploma [| 


University degree . 


% 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Table 4 
Long workweeks and income, 1989 


Less 
than 
$15,000 
Paid workers 

All full-time workers 8 
With less than 50 hours 8 
With 50 or more hours 8 
Single jobholders 8 
With less than 50 hours 8 
With 50 or more hours 7 
Multiple jobholders** 12 
With less than 50 hours 16 
With 50 or more hours 10 

Self-employed workers 
All full-time workers 22 
With less than 50 hours Hes 
With 50 or more hours Pid 
Single jobholders 22 
With less than 50 hours 23 
With 50 or more hours 21 
Multiple jobholders** 24 
With less than 50 hours 20 
With 50 or more hours 26 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Proportion of full-year workers* 


Men Women 
$40,000 Less $40,000 
or more than or more 
$15,000 
% 
37 21 it 
36 21 10 
47 i, 26 
oT 91 11 
36 | 10 
50 15 ec 
31 30 8 
25 33 9 
35 24 7 
31 49 13 
31 49 ibs 
31 48 12 
32 49 ey 
31 50 13 
32 47 je 
25 47 - 
32 40 - 
ae 53 - 


* Includes only those persons who worked full-year in 1989 (49 or more weeks); other labour force characteristics (class 
of worker, full-time status, single and multiple jobholding, and usual hours worked) originate from the Labour Force 
Survey and refer to a respondent's employment status in April 1990. 

** For multiple jobholders, class of worker status refers to the main job. 


These patterns of high and low income 
suggest that income considerations may be a 
particularly important incentive for those 
persons who work 50 or more hours per week 
because they have more than one job. 

But, on the other hand, these results 
suggest that money may not be the critical 
issue for those single jobholders who put in 


Statistics Canada 


long workweeks. Single jobholders with long 

workweeks may, for instance, work at jobs 
that are especially demanding in terms of 
hours, or they may simply enjoy working 
many hours. Further research would be 
required to explore the complex 
interrelationship between long workweeks 
and income. 
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Conclusion 


The long workweek phenomenon has been 
growing. Over the last 15 years, Canadians 
who usually work 50 or more hours per week 
have increased rapidly, both in numbers and 
as a percentage of the total workforce. But 
the reasons for such labour market 
behaviour may vary considerably from 
person to person, from one labour market 
situation to another. 

For workers in the primary sector, 
time and weather constraints may be the 
critical considerations; meanwhile, for 


multiple jobholders, the need to acquire 
additional income may be the major factor 
that impels them to work so many hours. 

For some people, including teachers 
and managers/administrators, long work- 
weeks may be an expected part of the work 
environment, or they may be a requirement 
of the job. Alternatively, this phenomenon 
may reflect the fact that some people choose 
to put in a lot of hours at work. 

And of course, for the growing legion 
of the self-employed, long workweeks are a 
natural aspect of entrepreneurial risk- 
taking. O 


Notes 


Unless otherwise specified, all data shown are 
annual averages. 


2 A total of 1.7 million workers put in 50 or more hours 
per week on the job in 1990. In addition to 972,000 paid 
workers, there were 734,000 self-employed with long 
workweeks, plus some 12,000 unpaid family workers 
(persons who worked without pay in a business, farm or 
professional practice owned and operated by another 
family member living in the same dwelling). 

3 The incidence of long workweeks refers to paid 
workers with long workweeks as a proportion of all full- 
time paid workers. 


During peak periods of activity, the incidence of long 
workweeks in the primary sector, especially agriculture 
and fishing, would undoubtedly be substantially higher 
than the overall annual average. 
> For persons holding more than one job, the class of 
worker status is determined by the main job. In addition 
to the 473,000 paid-worker multiple jobholders, there 
were some 130,000 other multiple jobholders in Canada 
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in 1990; the vast majority of these persons were self- 
employed in their main job. The incidence of long 
workweeks was 75% for persons having two (or more) 
self-employment jobs, while 65% of those who were self- 
employed in their main job and paid workers in their 
second job worked 50 or more hours per week. 

6 The incidence of long workweeks for multiple 
jobholders showed little variation by age (although the 
rate for men aged 15 to 24 was somewhat lower than for 
other groups). In contrast, among single jobholders, the 
rate increased substantially as age rose (especially for 
women); this reflects, in part, the fact that the incidence 
of self-employment rises rapidly as age increases. 


Income data are derived from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (SCF), a supplementary survey to 
the Labour Force Survey (LFS) that is conducted each 
April and collects data for the previous calendar year 
(that is, the April 1990 SCF collected 1989 income data). 
Labour force characteristics (class of worker, full-time 
status, single and multiple jobholding, and usual hours 
worked) originate from the LFS and refer to a 
respondent's employment status in April 1990. 


Statistics Canada 


Juggling school and work 


Deborah Sunter 


rising proportion of students are 
juggling full-time studies and 
arabe E In 1980, three out of ten full- 
time students aged 15 to 24 worked during 
the school year. In 1990, four of ten students 
were employed. 

While student employment during the 
summer months enjoys a high level of social 
and institutional support, the benefits to 
students of work during the school year are 
less certain. There is concern that academic 
achievement may be diminished by work 
hours that compete for study time, especially 
when students work long hours at jobs that 
have little relevance to their school 
programs (Stern et al., December 1990). On 
the other hand, when school and work are 
successfully combined, students may gain 
valuable skills that better prepare them for 
the job market and adult life (Cohen). 

This article examines the incidence of 
student employment during the school year 
(September through April), the amount of 
time spent on the job, and the kinds of jobs 
that students have. The study focuses on 15 
to 24 year-olds in full-time attendance at a 
high school, college, or university.’ 


Deborah Sunter is with the Household 
Surveys Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-4740. 
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School attendance has risen 

The number of young people in Canada has 
fallen dramatically in recent years, reflect- 
ing shrinking birth rates that began in the 
1960s. There were 1.8 million 15 to 19 year- 


olds in 1990, down almost half a million from 
1980. During the same period, the number of 


Employment rate of full-time students 
aged 15 to 24 


More students are combining work and school. 


% 


45 


40 


35 


30 


25 


1980 82 84 86 88 90 
School years* 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
“ September to April averages 
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20 to 24 year-olds dropped 300,000 to 1.9 
million. Overall, the youth population fell by 
18% over the decade. 

In contrast, full-time school atten- 
dance among 15 to 24 year-olds increased by 
3%, from 1.79 million to 1.84 million, 
reflecting a pronounced rise in higher 
education. Growth in the number of students 
enrolled at universities (49%) and commu- 
nity colleges (13%) more than offset a 10% 
decline in secondary school enrolment (Table 
De 


Table 1 

Full-time students aged 15 to 24 by 
educational institution, 1980 and 1990 
school years* 


Full-time students 


Popula- Secon- Com- Uni- Other** 
tion dary munity ver- 


15 to 24 college sity 
‘000 
1980 
Both sexes 4,554 1,223 279 290 2,762 
Men 2,288 631 NEO SS ALSO 
Women 2,266 592 kei SIRE AL OIL 
1990 
Both sexes 3,749 1,099 315 431 1,904 
Men 1,904 581 151 206 966 
Women 1,845 519 164 225 937 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* 1980 data are September 1980 to April 1981 
averages; 1990 data are September 1990 to April 
1991 averages. 

** Includes full-time students in other types of 
educational institutions, all part-time students and 
all non-students. 


More students are working 


At the beginning of the decade, 31% of full- 
time students aged 15 to 24 were employed 
during the school year. The _ student 
employment rate fell to 28% at the end of the 
1981-82 recession, but recovered quickly in 
1983 and resumed an _ upward trend, 
reaching a peak of 41% in 1989. The rate 
slipped to 39% in 1990, as recessionary con- 
ditions again dominated the labour market 
and employment rates fell generally. 
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The incidence of student employment 
rose for men and women and for all age 
groups over the decade, but the largest 
increase, from 29% to 43%, was among 
women aged 20 to 24 (Table 2). 

Full-time students increased their 
share of total employment in Canada from 
5% in 1980 to 6% in 1990. However, despite 
rapid growth in the working student 
population, their share of part-time employ- 
ment fell slightly (from 33% to 32%), as part- 
time jobs became more prevalent among 
older workers. 

The steady growth in the employment 
rate of full-time students suggests that both 
supply and demand factors have been 
operating. On the supply side, an increasing 
number of students may feel a need for an 
income of their own. Rising education costs 
may require older students, in community 
colleges and universities, to seek jobs. On the 
other hand, employment increases among 
younger students may reflect their appetite 
for consumption; as the combination of work 


Table 2 
Full-time student employment, 1980 and 
1990 school years* 


Employed Employment 


rate 


1980 1990 1980 1990 


‘000 % 
Both sexes 551 726 31 39 
15-16 years 219 234 Dil 34 
17-19 years 251 307 37 44 
20-24 years 81 185 PAT 39 
Men 286 355 31 38 
15-16 years 115 hale 28 34 
17-19 years PAI 151 37 43 
20-24 years 44 87 26 36 
Women 265 371 31 41 
15-16 years 104 ily 26 35 
17-19 years 124 157 37 45 


20-24 years 37 98 29 43 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* 1980 data are September 1980 to April 1981 
averages; 1990 data are September 1990 to April 
1991 averages. 
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and school becomes the norm, the ability to 
afford the latest consumer items, from 
clothing to fast food, becomes a peer pressure 
issue. Finally, the declining youth popu- 
lation has likely reduced job competition. 

On the demand side, the rising trend 
of student employment may reflect increased 
job creation. Over the last decade, the service 
sector has grown steadily, causing a greater 
demand for relatively unskilled part-time 
workers who are willing to work for low 
wages.° 


Student employment rates vary 

During the 1990 school year, employment 
rates among community college students 
(43%) were somewhat higher than those for 
secondary (39%) or university students 
(37%). 


Youth employment rates, 1990 school year* 


Juggling school and work 


The incidence of employment 
increased with age among students in 
secondary schools and universities, but it 
declined slightly among older students in 
community colleges. In all age/school 
categories, a greater proportion of women 
held jobs than men. This difference was 
especially pronounced among _ university 
students (Table 3). 

The highest employment rates of any 
age/school category were among 17 to 19 
year-olds (both men and women) attending 
secondary school. Almost one-half of this 
group combined work with full-time studies. 

There was considerable variation in 
the student employment rate by province. In 
Ontario and Manitoba, 45% of full-time 
students worked, a higher rate than in any 
other province. Employment rates were also 


Student employment rates tend to reflect the overall youth labour market. 


Newfoundland (ppp 
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Alberta 
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oO 
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fam] Students aged 15-24 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
“ September 1990 to April 1991 average 
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Table 3 

Full-time student employment rates by 
educational institution, 1990 school 
year* 


Total Secon- Com- Univer- 
dary munity sity 

college 

%o 

Both sexes 39 39 43 37 
15-16 years 34 35 = be 
17-19 years 44 48 45 32 
20-24 years 39 -- 42 39 
Men 38 39 43 33 
15-16 years 34 34 -- B= 
17-19 years 43 46 44 ul 
20-24 years 36 -- 42 34 
Women 41 40 43 41 
15-16 years 30 35 -- -- 
17-19 years 45 50 45 35 
20-24 years 43 -- 42 44 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* September 1990 to April 1991 averages 


above average in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Newfoundland, with only 14% of 
its full-time students employed had, by far, 
the lowest rate. 

Student employment rates tended to 
be high in provinces with relatively high 
employment rates among all 15 to 24 year- 
olds. However, the incidence of student 
employment by province was more variable 
than youth employment. For example, in 
Newfoundland, the student employment rate 
was only one-half of the rate for all 15 to 24 
year-olds. In contrast, student rates in 
Ontario and Manitoba were about three- 
quarters of overall youth employment rates. 


... and so do their hours 

Full-time students spend an average of 55 
hours a week attending classes, studying, 
and travelling to and from school.* In 1990, 
employed students between the ages of 15 
and 24 averaged an additional 13.8 hours per 
week at work, up slightly from 13.5 hours in 
1980. 
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During the 1990 school year, nearly 
one-third of employed students put in less 
than 10 hours per week on the job, while 
almost one-half worked between 10 and 19 
hours. About one in four worked 20 hours or 
more (and one-quarter of these worked at 
least 30 hours per week). This distribution 
has changed little since 1980. 

The proportion of students working 
long hours is related to age. In 1990, only 
15% of students aged 15 or 16 worked 20 or 
more hours per week, compared with 25% of 
17 to 19 year-olds and 30% of 20 to 24 year- 
olds. Within all age/school categories, men 
were more likely to work long hours than 
women (Table 4). 

The incidence of long workweeks also 
varied somewhat over the 1990 school year. 
The proportion of students working 20 or 
more hours per week was highest in 


Table 4 

Proportion of employed full-time 
students working 20 or more hours per 
week by educational institution, 1990 
school year* 


Total Secon- Com- Univer- 
dary munity sity 
college 
% 

Both sexes 23 20 28 27 
15-16 years 15 15 -- -- 
17-19 years 25 26 26 20 
20-24 years 30 -- 30 29 

Men 27 24 33 30 
15-16 years 18 18 -- as 
17-19 years 31 31 32 26 
20-24 years 33 - 35 31 

Women 19 16 23 24 
15-16 years 13 13 -- -- 
17-19 years 19 20 7A 16 


20-24 years 27 -- 26 ili 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* September 1990 to April 1991 averages 
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September and December (27%). But, even 

in the lowest months, February and April, 
one-fifth of all employed full-time students 
worked long hours. 


Four out of five students work in 
services or retail trade 


Student employment is highly concentrated 
in services and retail trade - industries 
characterized by above average proportions 
of part-time, evening, and weekend work. 
Some 47% of employed students worked in 
the service industry in 1990, compared with 
just 34% of all workers. Although one-half of 
all student service jobs were in the 
accommodation, food and beverage industry, 
this industry accounted for only one-sixth of 
total employment in services. More than 


Student employment in the service 
industry, 1990 school year* 


Half of all student service jobs are in the 
accommodation, food and beverage industry. 


Accommodation, 
food and beverage 


Recreation } 


Health 
and 
welfare 


Education 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* September 1990 to April 1991 averages 
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Student employment by occupation, 
1990 school year* 


Most students work in service, sales or clerical 
jobs. 


Managerial, 
professional 


Material 
handling 


Sales Service 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* September 1990 to April 1991 averages 


35% of employed students worked in retail 
trade, compared with only 18% of all 
workers. 

Student employment was also concen- 
trated in three occupation groups: service 
(32%), sales (22%), and clerical work (21%). 
Students were three times more likely to 
work in service occupations than the overall 
employed population, and twice as likely to 
work in sales occupations. Students were 
under-represented in managerial and 
professional occupations. In 1990, only 10% 
of employed students performed this type of 
work compared with 30% of all workers. 

Clerical work, which includes cashiers 
in retail operations, was far more prevalent 
among women. students (29%) than men 
(12%). In contrast, 12% of men students but 
just 3% of women worked in primary and 
processing occupations. 
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The incidence of managerial and 
professional positions among _ students 
increased with age: 4% among 15 and 16 
year-olds, 7% among those aged 17 to 19, and 
21% among 20 to 24 year-olds. The incidence 
of clerical work also increased with age, 
while the proportion employed in service 
occupations dropped. Sales work was most 
prevalent among students aged 17 to 19. 

The incidence of long workweeks 
varied by occupation. Over one-half of 
students employed as managers put in 20 or 
more hours per week, compared with only 
about one-quarter of those working in 
professional, clerical, sales or _ service 
occupations. Long hours were also somewhat 
more prevalent (about 30%) among students 
working in primary occupations, construc- 
tion trades and transport equipment 
operating occupations. 


achievement. Findings from these studies 
are somewhat contradictory (Stern et al., 
March 1990). On the positive side, there is 
general agreement that students who work 
while attending school more easily find 
employment after leaving school. They also 
tend to earn more than their non-working 
counterparts, at least in the initial stages of 
post-school employment. ' 

These short-term gains, however, may 
be more than offset by longer-term costs. 
Some researchers have found no 
demonstrable negative effects of paid work 
on academic achievement. Others suggest 
that working students tend to get lower 
grades and are less likely to complete their 
academic program or go on to higher 
education, especially when they work long 
weekly hours at jobs that are unrelated to 
their studies. Thus, in the long term, 
working students may be less able to 


Conclusion compete in the labour market than their 
non-working counterparts. C 
The trend to increased student employment 
has spurred a number of studies on the 
relationship between work and academic 
Notes 


; Data used in this article are from the Labour Force 


Survey. Each month, respondents to the survey are 
asked if they attend a school, college or university, and, 
if so, whether or not they are enrolled as full-time 
students. The definition of full-time enrolment varies 
across educational institutions, but generally, full-time 
students are taking at least 60% of a complete course 
load. Only those students aged 15 to 24 who were taking 
credit courses on a full-time basis at a secondary school, 
community college, or university were included in this 
study. 

For the purposes of this article, the term “school 
year" refers to the months of September to April 
inclusive; school year averages were derived by 
averaging the monthly estimates for these eight 
months. For information on trends in_ student 
employment during the summer months, see Statistics 
Canada, January 1992. 


2 The number of secondary school students declined 


during the first half of the decade; since 1986, enrolment 
has gradually increased as students tend to stay in high 
school longer. Enrolment in community colleges has 
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shown the opposite pattern. The net increase over the 
decade reflects growth that occurred during the early 
eighties; since 1985, the number of students in 
community colleges has fallen. University enrolment 
grew steadily from 1980 to 1990, largely because of 
greater participation by women. During this period, the 
number of young women attending university full time 
increased at almost three times the rate for men. 
Enrolment estimates presented in this study may 
vary somewhat from those collected directly from 
educational institutions and published by the Educa- 
tion, Culture and Tourism Division of Statistics Canada. 


y Young workers accounted for three-quarters of low- 


paying (minimum wage or less) part-time jobs in 1986. 
The highest incidence of low-paying work was in the 
accommodation, food and_ beverage industry 
(Akyeampong). 


4 The estimate of "school-related" time use came from 


the General Social Survey, conducted by Statistics 
Canada in November and December 1986. The estimate 
of time spent in school and related activities refers to all 
full-time students over the age of 15. 


Statistics Canada 
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Literacy in the workplace 


Karen Kelly, Gilles Montigny, Tim O'Neill and Andrew Sharpe 


The following. ce ‘is based | on two chapters 
published in Adult literacy in Canada: results of a 
national study, recently released by Statistics 
Canada. “Reading skills of adult. Canadians by 
selected characteristics" was written by Gilles 
Montigny and Karen Kelly. "Functional illiteracy: 
economic costs and labour market implications" was 
written by Tim O'Neill and Andrew Sharpe.! oe 


GC lobalization, computerization and 
: - automation are changing the work- 
place in ways not generally anticipated 10 or 
15 years ago. Indeed, change is occurring so 
quickly that it is arguable whether anyone 
can successfully predict what "going to 
work" will be like by the end of the decade. 
However, we do know that some occupations 
and industries will grow rapidly, while 
others will decline equally rapidly. The 
ability of the labour force to adapt to 
constant flux is of paramount importance for 
the future prosperity of workers, industry 
and the Canadian economy. 
This adaptability presumes that 
workers have the skills needed to obtain and 
apply new knowledge, but over one-third of 


Gilles Montigny and Karen Kelly are with 
Special Surveys Group, and can be reached at 
(613) 951-9731. Tim O'Neill is president of 
the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, at 
(902) 422-6516. Andrew Sharpe is head of 
research at the Canadian Labour Market and 
Productivity Centre, at (613) 234-0505. 
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Canadian adults experience at least some 
difficulty with reading, writing and 
numeracy tasks common in everyday life. 
Many of these people work, and the 
impoverishment of their literacy skills 
doubtlessly imposes limitations on their 
employment opportunities. It also imposes 
costs on the organizations that employ them 
such as inefficiency, lower productivity and 
accidents. 


The stakes and the stakeholders 

The economic costs of inadequate workplace 
literacy affect individuals, firms, and 
society. Individuals suffer below-average 
incomes, above-average unemployment and 
reduced labour market mobility, both 
occupational and geographic. In addition, 
their diminished capacity for job training 
and retraining dooms them to fall further 
behind in the competition for gainful 
employment.’ 

Firms employing such workers are 
also affected. In a recent survey of Canadian 
businesses with 50 or more employees, 70% 
of the respondents believed that some 
disruptions in their operations were attrib- 
utable to the inadequate literacy skills of 
their employees, including lost productivity, 
errors in inputs and processes, reduced 
product quality and problems in _ job 
reassignment (Deslauriers). One estimate of 
the annual cost to Canadian businesses from 
lost productivity due to poor literacy was $4 
billion.? Even if this figure is not strictly 


Statistics Canada 


Data source and definitions 


The Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities 
(LSUDA) was conducted in October 1989 using a 
sample of approximately 9,500 respondents aged 16 
to 69, pre-selected from the monthly Labour Force 
Survey. The main test involved a series of tasks 
designed to assess an individual's capacity to deal 
with reading, writing and numeracy activities 
commonly encountered in daily life. For more 
information about the LSUDA methodology, as well 
as a review of its general findings, see Montigny and 
Jones. 


Literacy skills 
The LSUDA identified four levels of reading ability: 


Levell: has difficulty dealing with any printed 
materials. 


Level 2: can use printed materials for limited 
purposes such as finding a familiar word in 
a simple text. 


Level3: can use material that is simple, clearly 
presented and not too complex. 


Level 4: can meet most everyday reading demands. 


accurate, it indicates the magnitude of the 
literacy problem in the workplace. 

Society at large suffers the effects of 
inadequate workplace literacy through 
lower productivity, higher prices arising 
from increased production costs, and higher 
levels of government-provided income 
assistance to those unemployed or under- 
employed because of deficient skills. 


Workforce literacy skills exceed 
general population's 


An estimated 63% of the general population 
possess literacy skills that enable them to 
deal with most everyday reading material 
(level 4), compared with 69% of the employed 
labour force (see Data source and 
definitions). That the reading skills of the 
labour force are higher is partly because 
most of the older population is not in the 
labour force.* The reading skills of part-time 
and full-time workers do not differ 
significantly; in both cases, one in ten had 
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Literacy in the workplace 


Although literacy encompasses reading, writing 
and numeracy skills, reading and numeracy skills are 
so interdependent, and the reasons for literacy 
competence so closely linked to educational 
attainment, that reading skills alone are used as a 
proxy for general literacy. 


Labour force status 

Almost four in five adult Canadians, or 14 million, 
were in the labour forcé at some point during the 12 
months preceding the LSUDA survey. The labour 
force comprises the: 


Employed: those who reported at least one week 


of work between November 1988 and 
October 1989. 


Unemployed: those who reported at least one week 
of unemployment; that is, they were 
without work, looking for work and 
available for work. 


These categories are not mutually exclusive, 
meaning that it is possible that one person was both 
employed and unemployed at some time during the 
survey reference period, and so is counted in each of 
the two universes. 


level 1 or 2 skills, while another two in ten 
had level 3 proficiency, which enabled them 
to deal with clearly written documents or 
simple texts (Table 1). 

While the literacy profiles of full-time 
and part-time workers are almost identical, 
larger differences emerge when work 
intensity is considered. Some 70% of full- 
year workers possess level 4 literacy, but 
only 65% of part-year workers exhibit these 
skills. 

Another dimension of work intensity 
that reveals disparities is the number of 
weeks of unemployment. Of the 14% of the 
adult population that was unemployed 
during the year, the majority (over 60%) 
were out of work for less than 26 weeks. Over 
two-thirds of those who were unemployed for 
this period operate at level 4 proficiency, 
compared with less than half of those witha 
longer period of unemployment. One in three 
of the long-term unemployed have level 3 
skills and one in five possess level 1 or 2 
skills. 
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Reading skill levels of persons aged 16-69 by labour market activity, 1989* 


Table 1 
All levels 
‘000 
Total** 17,705 
Employed 14,094 
Full time 1532 
Part time 2,563 
Full year 11,002 
Part year 3,048 
Unemployed 2,490 
26 weeks or more 969 
Less than 26 weeks e522 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities 


Level 1 


Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 
% 

5 10 22 63 
3 7 21 69 
3 C 21 69 
8 22 69 

3 7 20 70 
-- 9 23 65 
4 9 ye 60 
8 12 33 47 
-- 8 23 67 


* Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada's official languages. 
** See "Data source and definitions" for definitions of labour force terminology. 


Literacy lowest in primary industries 
and related occupations 

The literacy requirements of jobs vary over 
time as technologies, production processes 
and organizational structures of industries 
evolve. As such, literacy skills are indicative 
of specific working conditions, and allow 
workers to undertake training or to acquire 
new knowledge on the job. Work 
environment probably also plays = an 
important role in the evolution of workers' 
literacy skills. In industries where most 
communication is in written form, workers 
are likely to have high reading skill profiles, 
first because such an industry would select 
new employees based on the literacy abilities 
of job applicants, and second because the 
demands of the job contribute to the 
retention of those skills. In industries that do 
not rely heavily on written communication, 
the opposite is likely true, especially for 
workers in_ semi-skilled or _ unskilled 
occupations. 

The proposition that the work 
environment tends to reinforce literacy 
skills is supported by observations of the 
reading abilities of workers in various 
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industries.” In general, workers in service 
industries, which are heavily information- 
oriented, have higher literacy profiles. More 
than 70% of workers in industries such as 
community services and public administra- 
tion have the level 4 skills sufficient to meet 
everyday demands (Table 2). 

On the other hand, only half the 
workers in agriculture and other primary 
industries (forestry, mining, fishing and 
trapping) exhibit level 4 proficiency, and 
more than one in five have level 1 or 2 
abilities. High percentages of workers with 
limited skills are also found in manufac- 
turing, personal services and construction, 
although this phenomenon is explained in 
part by the large proportion of immigrant 
workers in these industries (Badets and 
McLaughlin). 

A large percentage - over one- 
quarter — of the workforce in these same 
industries has level 3 skills. (The proportion 
is even higher in agriculture, at 31%.) Such 
figures must give rise to concern because 
these industries are experiencing profound 
and rapid change. 


Statistics Canada 


Many occupations are _ closely 
associated with specific industries, for 
example, farming with agriculture, health- 
related jobs with community services, and so 
on. Therefore, the literacy skills for these 
occupations should be similar to the profiles 
of the industries to which they are linked. 
Farming and other occupations in the 
primary sector, as well as_ product 
fabricating (that is, manufacturing jobs), do 
indeed show similar reading _ skill 
distributions: less than half the workers in 
these occupations are classified as proficient 
at level 4 (Table 3). 


Labour market implications of 
poor literacy skills 


Canadians lacking adequate literacy skills 
have always been at a disadvantage in the 
labour market. In the 1980s, however, their 
position deteriorated even further. Most 
industries and occupations which in the past 


Literacy in the workplace 


Self-perception of literacy skills 


If people are to improve their literacy skills, they 
must first recognize that their skills are inadequate, 
otherwise nothing will be done. Unfortunately, the 
majority of limited readers (57% at level 1 and 82% at 
level 2) claim to be satisfied with their literacy skills. 
The fact that fewer than one in ten adults at level 3 
are dissatisfied with their skills may be less cause for 
concern. (This is arguable because as the general 
level of literacy required rises, people who now have 
some difficulty reading unfamiliar material will fall 
even further behind.) Interestingly, a considerably 
larger proportion of immigrants than Canadian-born 
adults are dissatisfied with their skills. 

Almost all workers (98%) describe their skills as 
adequate for their current job. Nevertheless, 7% of 
those currently working feel that their job 
opportunities are limited by their present literacy 
skills, and 21% of those looking for work believe they 
are handicapped by poor skills. 

Of the approximately 1.2 million adults who 
believe that their skills are inadequate, only 9% are 
taking training to improve their performance, 
although a further 52% allow that they might enrol 
some time in the future. Enrolment in literacy 
programs has traditionally been low, and the results 
reported above suggest that motivating Canadians to 
register for them may continue to pose a challenge. 


Table 2 
Reading skill levels of persons aged 16-69 by industry, 1989* 
All levels Levels 1 and 2 Level 3 Level 4 
‘000 % 

All industries 155315 11 21 67 
Agriculture 487 ea 31 48 
Other primary industries 374 21 29 50 
Manufacturing 

Durable goods 1,299 14 26 61 

Non-durable goods 1,304 18 27 56 
Construction 745 15 27 58 
Transportation, communication and other 

utilities 1,090 8 19 73 
Trade 

Wholesale 640 8 18 74 

Retail 2,097 10 26 64 
Finance, insurance and real estate 761 -- 15 81 
Service industries 

Community services 2,677 9 14 716 

Business services and miscellaneous services 1,240 9 7 74 

Personal services 1,437 i 26 57 
Public administration 1,164 6 16 78 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, 1989 


* Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada's official languages. 


Statistics Canada 
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Table 3 
Reading skill levels of persons aged 16-69 by occupation, 1989* 
All levels 
‘000 
All occupations 15,315 
Managerial and administrative 1,823 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and social sciences 913 
Teaching 693 
Health 728 
Clerical 2,584 
Sales 1,481 
Service 2,329 
Farming and other primary 692 
Processing and machining 967 
Product fabricating 1,094 
Construction 749 
Other 1,263 


Source: Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities, 1989 


Levels 1 and 2 Level 3 Level 4 
% 
11 PAI | 67 
12 85 
10 86 
-- -- 92 
10 14 16 
4 20 15 
1 24 69 
21 27 52 
21 33 46 
18 30 52 
23 28 49 
17 29 54 
13 22, 65 


* Excludes persons who reported having no skills in either of Canada's official languages. 


had employed many poorly educated workers 
experienced little growth in employment, 
and in some cases, experienced significant 
declines. In addition, within those industries 
traditionally employing a high proportion of 
people with incomplete formal education, the 
occupation mix shifted to the detriment of 
those workers. 

Reduced to fairly simple terms, the 
Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily 
Activities (LSUDA) identified two levels of 
literacy skills, which taken together affect 
one-third of the adult population in Canada: 
a limited ability to use printed material of 
any kind (levels 1 and 2), and the ability to 
use only non-complex materials (level 3). 
These difficulties have economic 
implications not only for the individuals 
concerned, but also for their employers and 
society at large. To track over time the 
labour market performance of those with 
inadequate literacy skills, time series data 
on literacy levels and labour market 
variables are needed, but the LSUDA results 
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are available only for 1989. However, since 
the survey revealed such a strong correlation 
between poor literacy skills and _ non- 
completion of high school - and especially 
non-completion of Grade 9 - educational 
attainment data from the Labour Force 
Survey will serve as a proxy for literacy 
skills in the analysis that follows.°® 


Labour market position deteriorating 
for less-educated workers 
Workers with poor literacy skills tend to 
have significantly higher unemployment 
rates, lower levels of labour force participa- 
tion and lower employment income than 
other workers. More importantly, the gap 
between these workers and the overall 
population grew in the 1980s, and _ it 
probably will continue to do so in the coming 
years. 

In 1990, the unemployment rate for 
those with less than nine years of schooling 
was 12.5%, or just over 1.5 times the overall 


Statistics Canada 


rate of 8%. In 1981, it had been only 1.2 
times greater. The 1980s thus saw a marked 
increase in the relative unemployment rate 
of adults without a Grade 9 education, 
especially among women and workers under 
45. 

Not only is their unemployment rate 
higher, but they are also less likely to be in 
the labour force in the first place. In 1990, 
their participation rate was 36%, compared 
with 67% for the overall population. This 
marks a considerable fall in their position; in 
1981, 44% of adults without Grade 9 
schooling were in the labour force, compared 
with 65% of the overall population. This 
development further underlines the 
increasingly difficult labour market situa- 
tion faced by those with limited literacy 
skills. 


Literacy in the workplace 


Among poorly educated working 
Canadians, employment incomes are well 
below average. Census data for 1985 show 
that men with less than a Grade 9 education 
earned 80% of the average male employment 
income, while women with similar educa- 
tional attainment earned 75%. In 1980, the 
proportions were 84% and 79% respectively. 
Given their falling participation rate and 
rising unemployment rate, the employment 
income of these workers probably continued 
to deteriorate in the latter half of the 1980s. 

Adults with an incomplete formal 
education are also much less likely to move 
in search of economic opportunities. In 1986, 
their inter-provincial migration rate was 
0.2%, or one-quarter the overall rate of 0.8%. 
Because of their lack of literacy skills, they 


Average annual employment growth rate from 1981 to 1989, by industry 
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Industries with better educated work forces had higher employment growth. 
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are less able to obtain information about jobs 
that are available in other provinces, and 
they might have less of the self-confidence 
needed to uproot themselves from familiar 
surroundings. 


Changing labour market conditions 
displacing those without formal 
schooling 

The deteriorating labour market situation of 
workers without Grade 9 qualifications 
reflects changes in underlying supply and 
demand conditions in the 1980s. Demand for 
the types of skills they provide has declined 
steeply, while demand for the types of skills 
provided by the better educated has 
increased. This structural shift in labour 
demand can be gauged by employment 
trends at the industry and occupation level. 


In the 1980s, industries such as 
finance, insurance and_ real _ estate, 
community services, and business services — 
which demand high-level reading skills from 
their workforces - recorded very strong 
employment growth. On the other hand, 
sectors such as manufacturing, agriculture 
and non-agricultural primary industries — 
with a high proportion of poorly educated 
workers — experienced stagnant or declining 
employment. There were certain exceptions 
to this general trend; for instance, 
employment growth was relatively strong in 
personal services and construction, two 
industries with above-average proportions of 
workers with less than a Grade 9 education. 

The trends observed in employment 
growth by industry in the 1980s have also 
been evident for occupations. White-collar 


Average annual employment growth rate from 1981 to 1989, by occupation 


Occupations that traditionally require less education declined or grew marginally. 
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occupations, such as managerial, profes- 
sional, clerical and sales, experienced 
positive employment growth; meanwhile, 
blue-collar jobs like primary occupations, 
product fabricating, and processing and 
machining, which have a high proportion of 
workers with poor literacy skills, recorded 
little if any net employment growth. Indeed, 
two-thirds of net employment growth 
between 1981 and 1989 was in managerial 
and professional occupations, the category 
with the lowest proportion of persons with 
poor literacy skills. Again, there are two 
exceptions to this overall trend: employment 
growth was near average in service and 
construction occupations, and both have a 
high proportion of workers without Grade 9 
schooling. 

The decreased importance of employ- 
ment in goods-producing industries and 
blue-collar occupations, and the increased 
importance of employment in_ service- 
producing industries and _ white-collar 
occupations, reflect structural shifts in 
productivity growth and changing skills 
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requirements. Indeed, almost all net job 
creation in the 1980s was in the service 
sector. Equally, technical change has 
resulted in an overall upgrading of the skill 
requirements for most blue-collar jobs. 
Workers are increasingly required to read 
manuals, perform numerical calculations, 
operate sophisticated equipment, and use 
information technologies. 


Conclusion 


Functional literacy in the workplace - the 
absence of difficulties in on-the-job appli- 
cation of reading and writing skills - is a 
moving target because of the nature of the 
skills required to perform effectively. As job 
skills become more. sophisticated and 
technically complex, an objective that was 
appropriate 10 or 15 years ago may no longer 
be acceptable. This also implies that the 
costs of not increasing the proportion of the 
workforce with strong literacy skills will rise 
over time. Improving literacy skills is 
therefore a major challenge facing Canadian 
society in the 1990s. C) 


Notes 


ovis Sharpe's views do not necessarily reflect those of 


the Board of Directors of the Canadian Labour Market 
and Productivity Centre. 

2 Drouin notes that the pace of technological change is 
drastically reducing the period in which an individual's 
workplace skills are usable. She contends that 
specialized skills become obsolete within 3 to 5 years of 
their attainment, compared with 7 to 14 years just a 
decade ago. Technological change, which is a challenge 
to most people in the workforce, can be disastrous for 
those who are severely handicapped in trying to upgrade 
and update their skills. 


3 See Canadian Business Task Force on Literacy, 
1988. 


Literacy skills among older Canadians (aged 55 to 
69) are markedly lower than the national average. Less 
than 40% read with full proficiency (level 4), compared 
with 63% of the general adult population. 
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: Industry and occupation information was extracted 


from the April 1989 Labour Force Survey file, which was 
used to select the LSUDA sample. The information 
refers to the job of the respondent during the survey's 
reference week. For those not working that week, the 
information refers to the most recent job held in the 
previous five years. 

é Fully 78% of those with no school or only elementary 
school education do not have the reading skills 
necessary to meet most everyday reading demands 
(Levels 1, 2 and 3), compared with only 34% of 
Canadians with higher levels of educational 
attainment. Those with no schooling or only elementary 
education represent 29% of Canadians who have 
difficulty dealing with any printed materials (level 1), 
but only 9% of the Canadian population aged 16 to 69. 
This strong positive relationship between formal 
educational attainment and literacy levels is also found, 
although toa slightly lesser degree, for numeracy levels. 
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Are single industry towns diversifying? 


A look at fishing, mining and wood-based communities 


Eee a I LO I NE EE IN, I ITT TEI TGR 


Heather Clemenson 


_ he early history of forestry and 
“mineral resource exploitation in 
Canada is synonymous with the term 
"company town." Isolated, small and 
completely controlled by one company, many 
of these settlements were temporary while 
others became a permanent feature of the 
Canadian landscape. Today, few commu- 
nities are the sole property of a single 
company. But, for many towns, a single 
industry continues to be the main employer. 
These communities are the subject of this 
study. 

Though some single industry towns 
are dependent on tourism, government 
administration, defence, agriculture, or 
textile industries for employment, this study 
focuses only on three types of resource-based 
communities: fishing and fish processing, 
mining and refining, and wood-based 
activities (see Single sector communities 
study group). The objective is to examine 
some of the labour force and industry 
changes that have taken place in these 
towns since 1971, and to assess whether 
these settlements have become more 
dependent or more industrially diversified. 

The 1981-82 recession had an adverse 
impact on employment in resource depen- 
dent towns across Canada, which has 
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refocused attention on the future of many of 
these communities. At issue is their long- 
term sustainability. If the economic base of a 
single industry town is in any way 
threatened, whether by market fluctuations 
(domestic or international), resource 
depletion, product substitution, technologi- 
cal change or any other factor, the future of 
the entire settlement can be at risk. 

The labour force in the study 
communities is examined in three ways to 
evaluate changes in industrial structure and 
concentration. Although the focus of change 
covers 1981 and 1986 (the most recent period 
for which detailed data are available), it 
should be emphasized that all the study 
communities had at least 30% of their labour 
force in a single sector in 1971. 


Definitions! 


This article looks at single sector communities 
identified in a study undertaken by the former 
Department of Regional and Economic Expansion 
(DREE, 1979). The communities selected had 30% or 
more of their labour force in a single ones or 
sector, according to the 1971 census.2,3 


A single industry community: is a population 
centre with 30% or more of its labour force assigned to 
a single standard industrial classification category 
(SIC).4 


A single sector community: is economically 
dependent on one resource but carries out activities 
within an industry sector which combine a number of 
related SIC categories (for example, the wood-based 
sector meludes eee sawmills, and aie is paper 
mills). a 
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Single sector communities study group 


Type of Number of 
community communities 
All communities 172 
Fishing and fish processing 38 
SIC*: fishing 041; 

fishery services 045; 

fish products 102 
Mining and refining 54 


SIC*: metal mines 051-059; 
mineral fuels 061, 064; 
non-metal mines 071-079; 
quarries and sand pits 083, 087; 
services incidental 
to mining 096-099; 
primary metal** 
291, 294, 295; 
petroleum and coal 
products 365, 369 


Wood-based 80 
SIC*: logging 031; 

forestry services 039; 

wood 251-259; 

furniture and fixture 261-268; 

paper and allied 271-274 


* Lists major industry groups and 3-digit 1970 SIC 
codes assigned to these groups. See note 4. 

** Includes tron and steel mills, tron foundries, and 
smelting and refining. 


The 38 fishing communities studied are all in the 
Atlantic provinces, the majority (26) in 
Newfoundland. The 54 mining communities and the 
80 wood-based communities are more widely 
scattered, but most are in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. (See Appendix for a list of the study 
communities.) In 1971, most of the communities were 
relatively isolated, that is, few were close to 
alternative employment opportunities in large urban 
areas. 

The communities selected for the study had a 
maximum population of 20,000 in 1976.5 However, 
the average size of the communities in the final study 
group was just under 3,400 that year. The median 
population sizes for all three types of communities lay 
between 1,000 and 2,000; close to 40% of all the 
communities were in this range. 


Changes in industry 
concentration 


A Herfindahl Index,® which measures 


industrial concentration or economic special- 
ization in a community, is used to compare 
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the relative concentration of the labour force 
across industries from 1981 to 1986. This 
"specialization" index shows, for each 
community or group of communities, the 
level of industrial concentration at a point in 
time. The closer the index is to 1.0 the more 
concentrated the industrial structure of the 
community. In this study a community is 
considered specialized if the index is equal to 
or greater than 0.3. 

An index value was calculated for 
each community and for the three groups of 
communities, for 1981 and 1986, to see if 
there was any shift in the overall 
concentration of the labour force by 
industry.’ 

All three types of communities were 
still highly specialized industrially in 1981, 
and there was little, if any, change in their 
industrial concentration over the 1981 to 
1986 period (Table 1). Small fishing 
communities with a labour force below 1,000 
were, by far, the most specialized. This group 
was the only one to show a marginal increase 


Table 1 
Herfindahl Index by community type 
and size of labour force, 1981 and 1986* 


Labour force 


All Under 1,000- - 5,000- 


commu- 1,000 4,999 9,999 
nities 
Communities 
Fishing 
1981 0.50 0.54 0.45 
1986 0.50 0.55 0.43 
Mining** 
1981 0.47 0.50 0.46 0.49 
1986 0.44 0.41 0.43 0.46 
Wood-based 
1981 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.44 


1986 0.43 0.44 0.43 0.43 


Sources: 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada 
Based on the size of the labour force in 1981. 

** Fort McMurray ts the only settlement in the study that 
hada labour force greater than 9,999 by 1986. It is 
included in the total only. 
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in industrial concentration over the five- 
year period; all other community groups 
experienced a marginal decrease in indus- 
trial concentration. The most notable change 
was in small mining communities where the 
index dropped from 0.50 to 0.41. It is not 
apparent from the index, however, if the 
difference is the result of a decrease in the 
primary industry labour force, or an increase 
in the labour force of the other industry 
groups. 


Changes in the labour force by 
industry 


Proportional changes in the labour force by 
industry over the 1981 to 1986 period are 
examined to determine specific areas of 
change. At the aggregate level for the three 
groups it is possible to identify only minor 
changes in the labour force distribution by 
industry. It is a decline in the primary 
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activity's labour force rather than signifi- 
cant changes elsewhere that seems to have 
brought about the apparent relative 
decrease in specialization among the 
communities, particularly among mining 
and wood-based towns (Table 2). The only 
industry groups that showed notable 
increases over the five-year period were 
public administration, and community, 
business and _ personal services. The 
expanding service sector in these commu- 
nities mirrors the trend for Canada as a 
whole. However, the increase in public 
administration is not evident in the total 
economy. It may represent an increase in 
government services in some communities in 
response to the need for additional job 
creation. The proportion of the labour force 
in manufacturing (excluding those manufac- 
turing industries included in the three 
primary sectors), remained the same or fell 
from 1981 to 1986. 


Distribution of labour force by industry, 1981 and 1986 


Single sector communities 


Industry Canada Fishing Mining Wood-based 
1981 1986 1981 1986 1981 1986 1981 1986 

Allindustries 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Fishing and fish processing 0.8 0.8 44.0 43.8 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.6 
Mining and refining 31 2.5 0.8 0.5 38.7 31.4 1.5 2.0 
Wood-based 3.8 3.0 0.7 0.7 3.5 4.3 33.4 29.6 
Other primary* 3.9 3.8 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.8 12 
Manufacturing** 133 2 3.6 2.9 2.8 2.8 Dealt 2.6 
Construction 6.1 5.6 Seif 3.3 49 4.1 4.7 3.6 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 7.6 7.3 4.7 4.8 5.2 5.6 5.8 6.5 
Trade 16.0 16.0 ADs 11.4 11.4 ON Vet 132 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate Dek 5.1 aS: 1.4 etl 2:5 2.9 2.8 
Community, business and 

personal services eT 30.2 le, 18.0 21.3 25.2 23.8 25.8 
Public administration ee es 5.1 6.9 4.3 5.4 4.8 4.8 
Othert 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.1 4.7 5.9 6.1 Whig” 


Sources: 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada 

* Consists of agriculture, hunting and trapping. 

** Excludes industries included in the three primary sectors. 

+ Includes persons that could not be coded into an industry group. 
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This appears to reinforce the premise 
that there has been relatively little change 
in the industrial composition of the labour 
force in these communities over time. But 
this observation is based on aggregate-level 
data only. 

Another way of examining change is 
to see what proportion of the total labour 
force in each community has remained in 
fishing, mining or wood-based industries 
over time. For each community, the 
percentage of the labour force in the 
dominant industry was estimated for 1981 
and 1986 (Table 3). 

As of 1986, fishing communities 
appeared to be the most stable in terms of the 
proportion of the workforce remaining in the 
industry: of the 38 communities in the study, 
34 still had 30% or more of their labour force 
in fishing in 1986, compared with 33 
communities in 1981; only 4 or 5 
communities saw their fishing labour force 
reduced to a proportion below 30%, and in no 
case had the proportion fallen below 15%. 


Table 3 


Mining communities showed more 
change. In 1981, 42 of the 54 communities 
still had 30% or more of their labour force in 
mining, but by 1986 that number had 
dropped to 24. By 1986, less than half of 
these communities could be considered 
predominantly mining. In 22 towns, the 
proportion lay between 15% and 29%, while 
in 8 communities, less than 15% of the 
labour force remained in the mining sector. 

In 1981, 52 of the 80 wood-based 
communities still had 30% or more of their 
labour force in the industry. By 1986, the 
comparable figure was 37 communities. Half 
of the communities, however, still had 
between 15% and 29% of their labour force in 
wood-based industries. 

It is tempting to conclude that in 
communities where the resource sector 
labour force dependency dropped, industrial 
diversity increased. Certainly the propor- 
tional distribution of the labour force has 
changed, but from such a simple calculation, 
one cannot conclude that these communities 
have diversified their industrial base.® 


Distribution of study communities by the percentage of the labour force remaining in 


the dominant industry* 


Communities 

Number 
Fishing 
1981 38 
1986 38 
Mining 
1981 54 
1986 54 
Wood-based 
1981 80 
1986 80 


Sources: 1981 and 1986 Censuses of Canada 


* 


dominant industry. 


Percent of labour 
force in dominant industry** 


Under 15%-29% 30% or 
15% more 

= 5 33 

= 4 34 

1 11 42 

8 22 24 

iL 27 52 

3 40 37 


In 1971, all the study communities had 30% or more of their labour force ina single sector, referred to here as the 


** Refers to the dominant industry only, for example, the percent remaining in the fishing industry in fishing 


communities. 
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ir force change, 1981-1986 


. Aicreascd community 
labour force (CLF) 


Increased 
single sector 
labour force 
(SSLF) 


Decreased 
single sector 
labour force 


Decreased community 
labour force (CLF) 


Quadrant: 


1 This quadrant represents an increase in the total 
community labour force and a decrease in the 
single sector labour force. Included in this group 
are communities that have diversified. 


2 Quadrant 2 shows communities that have 
sustained an increase in both their total labour 
force and their single sector labour force. 
Depending on the relative sizes of the respective 
increases, some of these communities may have 
either diversified or increased their dependency 
on a single sector. 


3 A decrease in both the total community labour 
force and the single sector labour force is shown 
in Quadrant 3. Depending on the relative sizes of 
the respective decreases, some of _ these 
communities may have increased their 
dependence on a single sector or they may have 
diversified. In either case, they have a declining 
total labour force. 


4 Communities in Quadrant 4 have experienced a 
decrease in their total labour force but an 
increase in their single sector labour force. The 
relatively few communities in this group may 
have become more dependent on a single sector 
despite a reduction in their total labour force. 


The most solid case for increased industrial 
diversity appears to be found among those 
communities where the total community labour force 
has increased, but the labour force in the major 
resource sector has decreased to less than 30% of the 
total (in Quadrant 1). 
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Changes in the community labour 
force 


A proportional reduction in an industry's 
labour force relative to the total community 
labour force can occur for many reasons. For 
example, it may imply that new industry has 
come into a community, that other existing 
industries have expanded, or that the major 
industry has reduced its actual labour force. 

A simple sorting procedure (see The 
framework) more clearly identifies the 
direction of change in a community's labour 
force by industry. It indicates whether the 
total industrial labour force in a community 
has increased or decreased, and whether the 
labour force in the major resource sector 
(fishing, mining or  wood-based) has 
similarly increased or decreased. Each 
community can be placed in one of four 
categories based on the changes in its labour 
force from 1981 to 1986. The framework 
helps to establish which of the study 
communities have potentially diversified, or 
remained stable or grown, and which may be 
more vulnerable because of a declining 
industrial labour force or an increasing 
dependence on a single sector.® 


Fishing communities 


In 1977, Canada extended its fisheries 
jurisdiction from 12 to 200 miles. The 
outcome for the Atlantic fisheries was 
increased employment, investment, capacity 
and incomes. There was a major financial 
crisis in the industry caused by the 1981-82 
recession, coupled with spiralling interest 
rates, high debt exposure, rising oil costs, 
and weak product prices. Major fish 
processing firms found themselves in serious 
financial difficulty but, largely with 
government assistance, the industry was 
able to refinance and restructure between 
1983 and 1985 (DFO, 1989). 
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The number of fish plants in Atlantic 
Canada almost doubled from about 500 in 
1977 to over 900 in 1988 (DFO, 1988).’° 
Employment in fish processing in Atlantic 
Canada increased rapidly after 1977, 
declined in 1983 with the rationalization of 
the major processing plants, but resumed 
expansion in the mid-1980s, to peak at the 
equivalent of about 31,000 full-time jobs in 
1988 (APEC). 

This employment growth appears to 
be reflected in the study data which 
indicates that in 32 of the 38 fishing 
communities (84%) the total community 
labour force either remained stable or 
increased in the 1981 to 1986 period (Fig. 2). 

In 7 of these communities, the labour 
force in fishing declined slightly over the 
period, but in only 2 was the dependency on 
fishing less than 30% of the total labour force 
(Quadrant 1). 

Of particular note is that 25 of the 
communities increased both their total 


Figure 2 


labour force and their labour force in fishing 
over the 1981 to 1986 period (Quadrant 2). In 
only two instances did the labour force in 
fishing fall below 30% in 1986. In all other 
communities the proportion was at least 30% 
and in the majority of cases it was higher in 
1986 than in 1981. For most of these towns, 
therefore, single sector labour force 
dependency increased. 

Only 6 of the fishing communities 
recorded a net decline in the total labour 
force over the period; sector dependency did 
not fall below 30% for any of these. 

In the 38 study communities, there 
was little change in the labour force 
dependency on fishing between 1981 and 
1986. The vast majority still had 30% or 
more of their labour force in the industry; 
moreover, the bulk of community labour 
force expansion over the 1981 to 1986 period 
appears to have occurred in the fishing 
industry. 


Labour force change in 38 fishing communities, 1981-1986 


Increased CLF 
32 communities 


ui 


(2 under 30% CLF) 


Decreased 
SSLF 


6 communities 
Decreased CLF 
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TAS 
(2 under 30% CLF) 
Increased 
SSLF 
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Dependence on fishing continues to be 
a major concern in Atlantic Canada, where 
the industry still accounts for over 10% of all 
jobs, directly employing over 100,000 people 
in more than 1,300 communities (APEC). 
Since 1989, the industry has faced another 
cycle of low fish prices, declining fish stocks 
and overcapacity in both the harvesting and 
processing sectors. Reduced quotas in 1989 
and 1990 forced a number of large fish 
processing plants to close or gear down, 
leaving thousands out of work. 

In response to the crisis in the 
industry, the federal government 
announced, in May 1990, a five-year $584 
million Atlantic Fisheries Adjustment 
Program aimed at ensuring a viable fishery 
in the long term for Atlantic Canada. A full 
$90 million (15%) of this aid is targeted for 
providing alternative employment 
opportunities and economic diversification 
within fisheries-dependent communities 
(Government of Canada, 1990). 


Mining communities 


From 1981 to 1986, the total community 
labour force remained stable or increased in 
just over a third (19) of the 54 mining 
communities (Fig. 3). While the mining 
labour force declined in 13 of these 
communities, only 8 saw the dependency on 
mining fall below 30% (Quadrant 1). In 6 
communities, both the mining and the total 
labour force remained stable or increased; in 
2 cases, however, mining no_ longer 
accounted for 30% or more of the total labour 
force by 1986 (Quadrant 2). 

Those 10 communities which have 
seen an increase in their total labour force 
(Quadrants 1 and 2) but now have less than 
30% of their labour force in mining have 
potentially diversified. 
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The predominant situation in the 54 
mining communities, however, has been one 
of decline in the total labour force. Two- 
thirds of the mining communities had a 
smaller total labour force in 1986 than in 
1981. In 31 of these communities (close to 
60% of the study group), the labour force in 
mining also dropped, and in 19 cases was 
below 30% of the total labour force 
(Quadrant 3). 

The 1981-82 recession had a 
devastating impact on employment in 
mining communities. "At the height of the 
recession in late 1982, close to half of the 
Canadian mining sector was shut down 
temporarily for periods varying from a few 
weeks to several months ... The recession 
also precipitated the permanent closure of 
the main employer in some communities, 
resulting in severe social readjustment and 
relocation for most of their residents and 
businesses" (EMR, 1985). 

A number of communities have 
shifted their primary employment depen- 
dence to another resource base. They have 
moved from being predominantly mining 
communities to communities largely 
dependent on wood industries for employ- 
ment (for example, Atikokan and Ear Falls 
in Ontario, and Fraser Lake and Granisle in 
British Columbia). In some cases there is 
now a dual resource dependency, with wood- 
based industries being the major employer. 

Although the 1981-82 recession was a 
major cause of employment decline in some 
communities, other factors need to be 
considered. For example, technological 
development in the mining sector has also 
changed the demand for labour. Even though 
an industry remains economically important 
to a community, an increased substitution of 
capital for labour can reduce the number of 
employed workers and _ limit future 
employment growth. 
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Figure 3 


Labour force change in 54 mining communities, 1981-1986 


Increased CLF 
19 communities 


13 


(8 under 30% CLF) 
Decreased 
SSLF 
31 
(19 under 30% CLF) 


6 


(2 under 30% CLF) 


Increased 


SSLF 
4 


(1 under 30% CLF) 


35 communities 
Decreased CLF 


Mining will undoubtedly remain a 
boom and bust industry and there is much 
concern within the mining sector regarding 
the future planning and growth of 
communities. A number of arrangements 
have evolved, ranging from fly-in/fly-out 
sites with no permanent settlement, to fully 
planned centralized communities serving a 
number of mines and having a _ larger 
population base for service provision, and a 
more diversified employment structure. 


Wood-based communities 


Wood-based industries also suffered during 
the recession of the early 1980s. In the 
forestry industry, for example, employment 
fell from over 300,000 in 1980 to below 
260,000 in 1982 (Statistics Canada, 1984). 

Of the 80 wood-based communities in 
this study, over half had a stable or slightly 
higher total labour force in 1986 than in 
1981 (Fig. 4). In 24 of these settlements, the 
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labour force in wood-based industries 
declined; in 17 cases it accounted for less 
than 30% of the total labour force (Quadrant 
1). This development may represent the most 
significant change towards diversification 
among the three types of single industry 
communities examined in this study. 

In a further 18 communities the 
labour force increased both in total and in 
the wood-based industries; but in 9 of these, 
the wood-based industries no _ longer 
accounted for at least 30% of the total labour 
force by 1986 (Quadrant 2). 

In 38 communities, the total labour 
force fell during the 1981 to 1986 period. In 
17 of these communities, the wood-based 
labour force accounted for less than 30% of 
the total labour force. 

Increased capitalization and rationali- 
zation are responsible for some of the labour 
force changes in wood-based industries. The 
wood products industry in particular has 
undergone considerable restructuring in 
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Labour force change in 80 wood-based communities, 1981-1986 


Increased CLF 
42 communities 


18 


(9 under 30% CLF) 


Increased 


SSLF 
7 


(1 under 30% CLF) 


38 communities 
Decreased CLF 


24 
(17 under 30% CLF) 
Decreased 
SSLF 
31 
(16 under 30% CLF) 
order to remain competitive in the 


marketplace and to accommodate increasing 
environmental controls. In this process some 
communities have benefited while others 
have suffered. 

In some wood-based communities, 
increased diversity has also resulted in a 
dual dependence on wood and mining. For 
example, the town of Marathon in Ontario, 
long associated with pulp and paper, is now 
likewise dependent on gold mining. 

It has been stated that the forestry 
industry "has had to accept far more 
constraints than perhaps any other sector in 
the economy because of the multiple values 
attached to its raw material source" (Bull). 
Though many adjustments have already 
taken place, fluctuating world markets, 
GATT negotiations, the Free Trade 
Agreement and increasing environmental 
concerns provide this sector with a dynamic 
background for further adjustments and re- 
structuring in the coming years. 
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Conclusion 


This very preliminary look at 172 
communities identified as single industry or 
single sector towns in 1971 appears to show 
slightly more change in the industrial 
composition of the labour force in mining 
and wood-based communities than in fishing 
communities. In fact, over the 1981 to 1986 
period, some fishing communities increased 
their labour force dependency on a single 
resource. In all three sectors, those commu- 
nities which experienced major growth or 
decline stand out clearly; for the remainder 
the changes are more subtle. 

The recent recession has again 
brought hard times to many of these small 
resource-dependent communities. What lies 
in the future for them? There appears to be a 
growing concern for community sustain- 
ability - which in the long term implies some 
element of economic diversification. For 
many of these communities though, 
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diversification and alternative employment 
opportunities may be hampered by their 
small size and remoteness. 

Planning for economic diversification 
continues through the work of local muni- 
cipalities, the Canadian Association of 
Single Industry Towns (CASIT), the 
Community Futures Program (part of 
Employment and Immigration Canada's 


Many single industry communities are 
examining alternatives to continued 
dependence on one resource and are seeking 
new ways to ensure a long-term future. The 
success of these initiatives will be crucial to 
maintaining the economic viability of these 
towns. Data from the 1991 Census will 
provide important information to further 
examine trends in employment by industry 


Canadian Jobs Strategy), and _ other in single sector communities. O 
government and organizational initiatives. 
Notes 


1 : . 3 : 5 
There is an extensive literature on single industry 


towns which encompasses a great variety of definitions 
(Robson). The common characteristic generally 
recognised as describing a single industry town is the 
reliance on a single, dominant economic activity — but 
the method of dependence measurement for community 
identification and analysis varies from study to study. 
Early studies on the subject include the work of Walker, 
Robinson and Lucas. Walker describes single enterprise 
communities as follows: "the company (or other single 
authority) is the sole employer and owns and controls all 
the physical properties." This definition reflects the 
period during which Walker's study was undertaken, 
when "company towns" were the rule for resource-based 
settlements. Robinson defines new resource towns as 
typically one-industry communities, located beyond the 
continuously settled area of southern Canada. Implicit 
in his definition is a notion of isolation, or at least 
distance from major areas of settlement. Lucas uses a 
more quantifiable definition: "communities with a 
population of less than 30,000 in which at least 75% of 
the working population serves a single industry and its 
supporting services." 


® This refers to the industry or sector in which an 


employed person 15 years and over was currently 
working at the time of the Census. In the case of an adult 
who was unemployed or not in the labour force at the 
time of the Census, the industry or sector assigned was 
the one related to the job of longest duration held during 
the 17 months preceding Census day. 


3 The communities were selected from the DREE study 


which contained population figures and other data for 
each community for 1976. For this article, the 
community data were checked using 1971 Census data 
to see if 30% or more of their labour force was also in a 
single sector at that date. The 1976 Census did not 
contain industry data that would have permitted this 
type of verification. 

* The Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) is a 
coding system used to identify the economic sector in 
which an individual works (for example, manufacturing, 
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fishing, retail trade). The coding system, which is 
updated at regular intervals, contains over 300 basic "3- 
digit" categories which are rolled up into major groups 
and divisions. The data in this article are based on the 
1970 SIC to permit comparison over time. 

> The standard geocoding system of the Census was 
used to operationally define community boundaries. 


6 The Herfindahl Index is a measure of concentration. 


It was originally designed to measure the market shares 
of sales volume. In the present context it is used to 
measure the degree of economic specialization in a 
community. For each community, the index is calculated 
by taking the square root of the sum (across all 
industries) of the squares of the proportion of the labour 
force in each industry class. The maximum value for the 
index is 1.0, which represents the highest possible 
industrial concentration. In the former DREE study, 
communities with a score of less than 0.3 were not 
considered to be specialized. 


HI; = n 
SGE IGE 
Jae 
where LF; = labour force in community 1, 
industry j j=1, 2, 3,... n) 
LF; = __ total labour force in community 1 
and HE She: 


7 The calculation of the index was based on the 


following 12 industry groups: fishing; mining and 
refining; wood-based; other primary (includes 
agriculture, hunting and trapping); manufacturing; 
construction; transportation, communication and other 
utilities; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; 
community, business and personal services; public 
administration; and other (includes employment 
descriptions that could not be coded into an industry 
group). 
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Employment in December 1991 was down 
123,000 from a year earlier. While manu- 
facturing employment led the decline in 
1990, retail trade matched it in 1991 —the 
first year on record that a service sector 
industry suffered as large an employment 
loss as one of the major goods-producing 
industries. 


One reason for the weakness in employ- 
ment was the emphasis firms put on 
raising productivity. Output per person 
employed rose during the 1990-91 
recession, compared with declines in 
previous recessions. 


The overall unemployment rate in 
December rose by about a percentage point 
to 10.3% in 1991, compared with a 1.7 
point increase from 1989 to 1990. 


Blue-collar occupations saw their 
unemployment rate climb to 15.2% at 


the end of 1991. The rate for white-collar 
occupations rose to 7.5%. 


While the total labour force participation 
rate dropped from 66.7% in 1990 to 65.8% 
in 1991, it fell by over two percentage 
points for both men and women aged 15 to 
24. In 1991, only 75.5% of adult men (aged 
25 and over) were in the labour force — 
down about one point from 1990. 


Labour force participation by women fell 
in 1991, the first drop on record. However, 
a lower participation rate of younger 
women accounted for this decline, as the 
rate for adult women was stable. 


Labour income fell steadily from an 
annual growth rate of 8% early in 1990 to 
a low 3.1% in May 1991. It rebounded 
slightly to reach 3.3% in October. Total 
hours of paid employment also fell over the 
same period. 
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The labour market: Year-end 


review 


Philip Cross 


Be Bad 


*f* he labour market remained 
_™ > unsettled at the end of 1991 as the 
economy appeared to be in a difficult 
transition from recession to recovery. After a 
brief upturn in the spring, employment 
growth stalled in the second half of the year. 
By the end of the year, employment was only 
0.2% above the low reached in February, 
while the unemployment rate remained 
above 10%. 

These overall movements, however, 
masked considerable diversity by industry, 
occupation and region. While some service 
industries recovered fully from employment 
losses suffered during the depths of the 
recession, retail trade and manufacturing - 
the two industries hardest hit by the reces- 
sion — continued to lose jobs. Partly because 
of the concentration of manufacturing in 
Ontario and Quebec, labour markets in 
central Canada remained very weak. On the 
other hand, growth resumed in Western 
Canada - notably British Columbia. 

Job opportunities remained bright in 
most white-collar occupations, especially 
those requiring at least some postsecondary 
education, but blue-collar jobs needing fewer 
skills continued to be marginalized. A 
recurring theme in the year was the 
emphasis that employers placed on raising 
productivity and controlling labour costs. 


Philip Cross is Manager of the Current 
Economic Analysis Section. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-9162. 


Statistics Canada 


Unless otherwise noted, all data are seasonally 
adjusted estimates available as of January 10,1992. 


Employment 


Employment grew marginally in 1991, after 
a third consecutive quarterly drop at the 
beginning of the year. The upturn was very 
modest, however, with virtually no growth 
in the second half of the year, leaving 
employment at year end about 1% (-123,000) 
below the level of a year earlier. Steady job 
losses in the goods-producing sector, coupled 
with a levelling off of employment in 
services, accounted for the weak trend. 

Manufacturing continued to lose jobs 
at a rapid rate after having led the decline in 
1990. Retail trade (-88,000), however, 
matched manufacturing (-91,000) for job 
losses in the past 12 months. This is the first 
time on record that any major industry 
group in the service sector has suffered as 
large a loss of jobs in a year as a goods- 
producing industry. Retrenchment in the 
retail industry reflects the protracted slump 
in consumer spending after the introduction 
of the GST shifted some of the tax burden, 
from investment and exports, to consumers. 
In addition, disposable incomes have been 
weakened by slow employment growth and 
higher direct taxes, while consumer confi- 
dence has been shaken by concerns over job 
security. 

Employment in manufacturing fell 
steadily through the year, continuing a two- 
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Employment by industry 


Manufacturing led the decline in goods, while 
trade held services in check. 
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year downward trend. Job losses were 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, reflec- 
ting weakness in industries concentrated in 
central Canada such as automobiles, furni- 
ture, capital goods, and paper. Conversely, 
manufacturing employment picked up 
slightly in British Columbia in the second 
half of the year, led by gains in the wood 
industry as lumber shipments recovered in 
response to an upturn in housing starts. 

The natural resources sector was 
buffeted by steadily declining prices for most 
commodities during the year. Prices for a 
wide range of metal products were especially 
weak during the summer, and employment 
in metal mining fell more than 10%. Quebec 
and British Columbia were particularly 
affected. Oil and gas exploration and 
development also suffered from the effects of 
a plunge in crude oil prices following the end 
of the Gulf War. Agriculture was an 
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exception to the trend of weakness in the 
primary sector, posting its largest annual 
average employment increase in over a 
decade due to a bumper wheat crop in the 
Prairie provinces. 

Construction lost over 40,000 jobs in 
1991, with all of the drop occurring in the 
first half of the year. A sharp recovery in 
housing starts in Quebec and British 
Columbia led to an upturn in construction 
employment in these provinces over the 
summer. These gains were offset by a sharp 
drop in Ontario late in the year, apparently 
due to a cutback in non-residential construc- 
tion projects. 

Almost all of the slack in service 
employment originated in the retail indus- 
try, as most other service industries posted 
gains in employment over the past 12 
months. In fact, three industries saw 
employment recover by year end to pre- 
recession levels (finance, insurance and real 
estate; public administration; and commun- 
ity, business and personal services). 

Community, business and personal 
services was the only industry to expand 
employment in the first half of the year. 
Despite a slowdown in the second half, this 
industry still employed almost 100,000 more 
people in December than a year earlier. 
Quebec and British Columbia led the 
growth, with the largest gains in the public 
sectors of education and health. 

Public sector employment (education, 
health and welfare, and public adminis- 
tration) expanded in the past year by 
113,000. This 4.0% growth accounted for all 
of the net increase in total employment since 
February. Without this gain, job losses in 
1991 would have been 2.5%, instead of the 
actual 1.0%. Job growth was most pro- 
nounced at the municipal level. Municipal- 
ities raised spending faster than any other 
level of government last year, as they had to 
cope with growing welfare rolls while 
making needed repairs to a decaying infra- 
structure. This was particularly true in 
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Ontario and Quebec, where the recession 
was most severe. At the federal level, 
Statistics Canada hired more than 40,000 
temporary workers for the Census. 

Employment in the financial industry 
recovered strongly in the second half of the 
year, especially in Ontario where almost half 
the industry is located. An upturn in stock 
and bond placements and trading contrib- 
uted to this growth. Transportation, commu- 
nication and utilities continued to slow down 
after a sharp 4% drop in jobs in the first half 
of the year, reflecting the weak recovery in 
the volume of goods produced and 
distributed. 


Firms emphasized productivity... 
The steady reduction in employment in 


goods-producing industries in 1991 accompa- 
nied growth in the production of goods after 


Output per person employed 


Labour productivity continued to improve despite 
the recession. 
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March. The resulting sharp increase in 
output per person, after a slight gain in 
1990, reflects the emphasis firms have 
placed on improving productivity. This 
pattern differs from past recessions. In the 
past, productivity slumped with the 
economy. In this cycle, productivity suffered 
in the two years prior to the recession as 
output growth slowed while hiring 
continued. However, once the recession hit, 
firms pruned jobs aggressively. 

The increase in output per person 
employed was most pronounced in manufac- 
turing, which faces intense competition both 
here and in key export markets at a time of 
historically low profit margins. Manufac- 
turing had already managed to raise 
productivity by 1.3% in 1990 - despite a 5% 
drop in output — by slashing labour utiliza- 
tion by almost 7%. This is in stark contrast 
with the sharp drop in output per employee 
during the 1981-82 recession. The pressure 
to cut costs remained severe at the end of 
1991, and a number of large corporations 
announced further plans to restructure and 
to trim payrolls. 

In line with such cutbacks, full-time 
employment fell by 150,000 last year, while 
part-time jobs rose by 23,000 - with all of the 
increase due to involuntary part-time work. 
In addition, the number of people working 
extra hours dropped by almost 10% in 1991. 
However, the shift from full-time to part- 
time occurred in the first half of the year. 
Since June, full-time employment grew by 
over 70,000 while part-time edged down. 

The tentative recovery in full-time 
employment is noteworthy for at least two 
reasons. First, it provides an infusion to 
take-home pay at a time when sluggish 
consumer spending has hampered economic 
growth. Second, full-time employment grows 
only when the economy is expanding - one of 
the few signs that a recovery is gradually 
taking hold. 
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... Which changed the education and 
skills required by firms 

The emphasis on productivity has had 
implications for the type of worker that firms 
hire. Broadly speaking, there was a direct 
correlation between employment changes 
and education levels in the past year — the 
more education and training, the better one's 
job prospects. 

Employment among people with 
university degrees rose by 4.1% (or nearly 
75,000 jobs) in 1991, the largest increase of 
any group. The only other increase was a 
3.8% gain for people with some _ post- 
secondary education. Jobs for people with a 
high school diploma fell by 0.8%, while for 
people with only some high school education 
they dropped by 5.5%. People with eight 
years or less of school saw employment 
tumble by 4.3%. (Data not seasonally 
adjusted.) 


This was more of a blue-collar 
recession than in 1981-82 


As is. typically the case, blue-collar 
occupations saw their unemployment rates 
climb the most in this recession. While 
white-collar employment rose slightly in this 
downturn, blue-collar jobs fell by 8% in the 
past two years. (The data in this section are 
not seasonally adjusted.) 

The unemployment rate for blue- 
collar occupations rose from 10.6% in 
December 1989, to 13.7% in 1990, and 
jumped to 15.2% at the end of 1991. Rates 
were highest in construction, material 
handling and primary occupations, which 
have experienced persistently high unem- 
ployment over the last two years. The 
remaining blue-collar occupations (proces- 
sing and transport) saw their unemployment 
rates rise about five percentage points to at 
least 11%. 

White-collar occupations experienced 
a one-third increase in their unemployment 
rate, compared with a near doubling in the 
1981-82 downturn when the number of such 
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jobs fell by 2%. The unemployment rate in 
white-collar occupations rose to 7.5%, less 
than half the rate for blue-collar jobs. 

The less severe impact of this 
recession on white-collar jobs compared with 
1981-82 was evident in all major occupa- 
tions. The discrepancy was largest for the 
managerial and administrative, and clerical 
groups, where unemployment rose at only 
half the 1981-82 pace. Managerial and 
administrative jobs fared particularly well, 
rising over 7% in the last two years, with the 
largest gains occurring when the recession 
was at its worst.’ Some of this job growth 
may reflect higher productivity, possibly due 
to the proliferation of computers. (For exam- 
ple, the ratio of clerical to managerial jobs 
has fallen by one-third in the last decade, 
with much of this occurring in the past two 
years.) 

The more modest increase in unem- 
ployment for white-collar than for blue- 
collar jobs in the 1990-91 recession may be 
surprising to some. It has been widely 
publicized that the recession in the United 
States has seriously affected white-collar 
employment. With the current downturn 
having been longer and more severe in 
Canada, and the speculation that some job 
losses reflected the permanent closing of 
whole operations and not just the temporary 
layoff of assembly-line workers, one might 
reasonably have assumed that white-collar 
jobs would have been more at risk in 
Canada. 

A number of factors may have 
cushioned the blow for white-collar occupa- 
tions in Canada. The recession in the United 
States was much more severe for the 
financial industry, reflecting widespread 
closures of banks and savings and loans 
institutions. Structural changes, as opposed 
to normal cyclical forces, were also a factor 
in the downsizing of the defense industry. It 
may also be that U.S. multinational 
corporations have more white-collar staff at 
headquarters than in their Canadian 
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operations, so the latter would be propor- 
tionately less affected by the restructuring of 
headquarters operations. The announcement 
of cutbacks in management positions by 
several large companies in Canada late in 
1991, however, serves as a reminder that the 
process may not yet have run its course. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment rate rose by one 
percentage point in the past 12 months to 
10.3% in December - compared with a 1.7 
point increase from 1989 to 1990. Most of the 
increase occurred in the first half of the year, 
with a slight dip at year end. The unemploy- 
ment rate had touched a pre-recession low of 
7.2% in March 1990, before jumping a full 
two percentage points in the last nine 
months of 1990, and another point in 1991. 


People with fewer skills were most 
susceptible to unemployment 
Temporary layoffs rose less rapidly in this 
recession than in 1981-82. Layoffs as a 
percentage of employment never rose past 
0.9%, compared with a peak of 1.5% in the 
early 1980s. Data from the Ontario Ministry 
of Labour, however, suggest that permanent 
plant closures are becoming more common - 
a trend that has been evident since the mid- 
1980s. Past experience suggests that 
workers permanently laid off find another 
job within six months, although often at a 
lower wage rate. About one-quarter of 
displaced workers have long-term problems 
finding new jobs, especially if they used to 
work in construction or primary industries 
and had relatively little education. Evidence 
from the last recession shows that workers 
with postsecondary education were not 
significantly more secure in their jobs. 
However, once laid off, they found a new job 
much more quickly and often at a higher 
wage (Picot and Wannell). 

Unemployment rose for almost all 
education groups, as the number of people 
with at least some postsecondary education 
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swelled faster than the number of job 
opportunities (Cohen). But the increase in 
unemployment for people with a high school 
diploma or less was restrained by a drop in 
labour force participation, especially for 
older men. The unemployment rate for 
people with a high school diploma or less 
rose to double digits, while for university 
graduates it remained under 5%. The recent- 
ly published General Social Survey study on 
social mobility found that 48% of parents 
have not gone past grade eight in school, 
while 43% of their children have some 
postsecondary education (Creese et al). This 
suggests that youths will be better 
positioned to participate in the labour 
market when the economy improves, while 
older, less educated workers risk being worse 
off. 


Duration of unemployment 


The average length of unemployment continues 
to sharply increase. 
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The notion that people with marginal 
skills who lost their jobs in the current 
recession may have difficulty recovering a 
place in the labour market is reinforced by 
the lengthening duration of unemployment. 
The average duration rose from just under 
17 weeks to almost 21 weeks during the 
year. The longer spells of unemployment 
partly explain why unemployment remains 
high, despite a recent decline in the number 
of first-time unemployment insurance clai- 
mants. A recent study also suggests that 
once people are on unemployment insurance, 
they have a significantly higher probability 
of becoming chronic users of unemployment 
insurance. This is particularly true for 
young, relatively uneducated workers 
(Corak). 


Unemployment remained high in all 
regions 

While the unemployment rate fell slightly 
from its peak of 10.6% in August, by 
December it still remained higher than a 
year earlier in all provinces. The increase in 
unemployment and the drop in jobs in the 
current recession were much more heavily 
concentrated in Ontario than in 1981-82 - 
partly because this was a more severe 
recession for manufacturing, and almost half 
Canada's manufacturing jobs are in Ontario. 
Moreover, the type of manufacturing done in 
Ontario made this province more vulnerable 
— the auto industry, for example, was hit 
particularly hard. Unemployment in manu- 
facturing jumped from 7.9% to 12.2% in the 
current downturn. The overall unemploy- 
ment rate in Ontario soared from 5.2% at the 
start of the recession to peak at 10.2% in 
June, before moderating slightly to 9.7% by 
year's end. 

Most of the Western provinces saw 
unemployment rise by about two percentage 
points during this recession, with about half 
of the increase occurring in the past year. 
Unemployment remained near 10% in 
British Columbia, even though the province 
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Unemployment rate 


Unemployment in this recession was much more 
concentrated in Ontario than in 1981-82. 
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led employment growth in the last six 
months of 1991. Moderate job losses in 
Alberta in the second half of the year helped 
to push unemployment on the Prairies up to 
a yearly high of 8.5% in December. 

Quebec posted the smallest unemploy- 
ment rate increase in the past 12 months. 
The rate edged up to 11.8% from 11.7% at the 
end of 1990, but was still lower than the 
peak of 12.5% set in March 1991. Employ- 
ment recovered slowly in the second half of 
the year, while the size of the labour force 
remained virtually the same. In percentage 
terms, manufacturing in Quebec suffered 
more than in Ontario, despite the stability 
arising from Quebec's largest industry, food 
processing, which is very stable compared 
with Ontario's auto assembly industry. This 
stability was swamped, however, by severe 
losses in resource-based industries such as 
wood, paper and metals. 


Statistics Canada 


The Atlantic provinces continued to 
have the highest rate of unemployment 
(13.3% at the end of 1991). The rate 
increased by about one percentage point, due 
to higher unemployment in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. The unemployment rate in 
Prince Edward Island remained steady, 
while a drop of almost one percentage point 
in Newfoundland reflected relatively strong 
employment growth. 


Labour force participation 

One reason for slower unemployment growth 
during 1991 was a drop in the labour force 
participation rate from 66.7% to 65.8%. This 


was the lowest rate since July 1986 and the 
first annual decline since 1982. 


Labour force growth 


Labour force growth for adults was the slowest in 
the decade, while it declined steadily for youths. 
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Where have all the people gone? 

The drop in the participation rate reflects a 
number of demographic and economic 
factors. The number of young people (aged 15 
to 24) continues to decline in absolute terms, 
down 25,000 for 1991, a result of the "baby- 
bust" that followed the "“baby-boom." 
Compounding this decline was a dip in the 
rate at which young people entered the 
labour force. Participation rates fell by over 
two percentage points for both men and 
women at a time of bleak job opportunities. 
An increase in the number of young people 
enrolled at university suggests a decision to 
upgrade education and skills at a time when 
few entry-level positions were available. 
(This is partly reflected in the continued 
weak level of the Help-wanted Index, which 
remained near 70 — based on 1981 equalling 
100 - at year end.) The number of university 
enrollment jumped by almost 35,000 in the 
fall of 1991 and the total student population 
(aged 15 and over) rose about 100,000, while 
there was a decrease in the number of 
students in the labour force.* Despite the 
withdrawal of young people from the job 
market, the unemployment rate for students 
rose to 9.7%, reflecting a steep drop in 
employment. 

Adult men (age 25 and _ over) 
continued to reduce their labour force 
participation —- a trend that began in the 
1960s. Only 75.5% of adult men were in the 
labour force by year end, down about one 
point from a year earlier. The drop was 
equally evident for men aged 25 to 54 and for 
those 55 and older, suggesting that early 
retirement did not play a major role in last 
year's decline. 

For the first time on record, the labour 
force participation rate for women fell in 
1991. (The only other year without an 
increase was 1982 when the rate was 
unchanged.) However, a record drop in the 
participation rate of younger women 
accounted for the overall decline. The labour 
force participation rate for adult women was 
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relatively steady, which together with their 
growing population raised their absolute 
number in the labour force by 76,000. Most 
of the increase was in Quebec and British 
Columbia. The nearly stable participation 
rate for adult women may partly reflect the 
pressure to support the family as adult men 
lose their jobs. 

Overall however, there is little direct 
evidence that people left the labour force 
because they believed no work was 
available. The number of discouraged 
workers in December was up only 7,000 from 
a year earlier, and at 56,000 the level was 
only 20,000 higher than the pre-recession 
level. This contrasts sharply with the nearly 
three-fold increase to 133,000 during the last 
recession. As well, the number of people on 
temporary layoff fell slowly during the year. 
In 1991, people were more likely to say they 
were not looking for a job because they were 
at school (up 19,000 to 121,000). (The data in 
this paragraph are not seasonally adjusted.) 


The recession restrained strike 
activity... 


Time lost in work stoppages in the first ten 
months of 1991 was at its lowest level since 
data started being collected in 1976. The 
reduction in strike activity reflected a very 
light bargaining calendar in the private 
sector, after a number of strikes in 1990, and 
sharply rising unemployment in industries 
with a history of labour disputes. Strikes 
tend to proliferate as the economy 
approaches a downturn - firms see profits 
shrinking rapidly, while workers are trying 
to recoup real wages lost to the upturn in 
inflation that usually accompanies the end of 
an expansion. This was exacerbated in 1990 
by the record low share of national income 
accruing to corporate profits. Strikes usually 
wane as unemployment mounts after a 
recession hits. 
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Over the last two years, the focal point 
of labour disputes shifted from the private to 
the public sector. The largest strikes in 1990 
occurred in private-sector industries such as 
autos, steel, and paper. Workers were de- 
manding more job security as the recession 
hit, and more money as the GST loomed on 
the horizon. Strikes in the second half of 
1991, however, were concentrated in the 
public sector. Labour disputes in the private 
sector diminished steadily through the year, 
to their lowest levels in at least 15 years as 
unemployment mounted. Time lost in work 
stoppages was negligible in industries where 
the unemployment rate rose to double digits. 
This was particularly true in construction, 
where strike activity virtually stopped as 
unemployment rose past 20%. Manufac- 
turing and mining also recorded little labour 
unrest after an acrimonious 1990. 


Share of GDP 


Corporate profits’ share of total income has fallen 
to a post-Depression low. 
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... and kept wage increases down 

The proliferation of public-sector strikes 
followed the introduction of wage controls by 
many levels of government. Following the 
federal government's announcement in 
February to freeze wages for one year, and to 
cap increases at 3% in the following two 
years, a majority of provincial governments 
introduced some form of wage restraint.*® As 
a result, negotiated wage settlements in the 
public sector slowed from 6.5% in the first 
quarter to 2.8% in the third. Over the same 
period, settlements in the private sector 
eased from 5.4% to 3.9%. (Data in this 
section are not seasonally adjusted.) 

The slowdown in negotiated wage 
settlements has gradually begun to show up 
in average hourly earnings. The fixed- 
weighted measure of average hourly 
earnings moderated from a peak year-over- 
year rate of 6.3% in February to 4.8% in 
October.* With price inflation falling even 


Hourly earnings and consumer prices 
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faster (from 6.8% in January when the GST 
was introduced, to 3.8% in December), real 
earnings picked up despite the moderation in 
year-over-year wage gains. 

The deceleration in wage increases 
was evident in almost all major industries. 
The most pronounced slowdown was in 
public administration, where wage controls 
reduced increases from 7.1% (the highest of 
any industry) in January to an economy- 
wide low of 2.0% in October. Increases in 
other services slowed less dramatically, and 
averaged 5.5% in October. Earnings in 
goods-producing industries decelerated to 
4.3%, down about one percent from early in 
the year. 

The combination of a deceleration in 
wage rates and sharply lower total hours of 
work paid for led to a pronounced slowdown 
in labour income growth. Labour income fell 
steadily from an annual growth rate of 8% 
early in 1990 to alow of 3.1% in May 1991. 


A sharp drop in the CPI recently has boosted real wages. 
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Subsequently, it rebounded slightly to 3.3% 
in October, largely because employment 
levelled off and the average workweek 
lengthened slightly. Total hours of paid 
employment fell by 9% over the same period. 


The recession has dispelled a 
number of myths... 


The 1990-91 recession has added to our 
knowledge of how labour markets behave 
over the business cycle. In particular, it 
confirmed a number of new patterns of 
growth that first appeared early in the 
1980s, and should cause economists to 
reconsider a number of commonly held 
assumptions about the economy. 


... Employment lags behind changes in 
output 

It is commonly believed that employment 
declines after a drop in production, as 
employers “hoard" their most valuable 
workers in case they might find work 
elsewhere. The last three recessions strongly 
suggest that this is no longer true. In each of 
the recessions in 1980, 1981-82, and 1990-91, 
employment began to fall within a month of 
a drop in total GDP, and subsequently both 
series resumed growth in the same month. 


... Jobs are cut less than output ina 
recession 

Moreover, employment now tends to fall 
almost as fast as GDP. In previous decades, 
it was rare for employment to contract at all 
during a recession. In the 1981-82 recession, 
however, the 5.5% drop in jobs was almost as 
severe as the 6.2% loss in output. This 
pattern appeared to continue in the 1990-91 
recession, as employment dropped 2.4% 
while GDP dipped by 2.8%. 

The closer synchronization of both the 
timing and the magnitude of drops in 
employment and GDP probably has its 
origins in the emphasis firms have placed on 
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raising productivity. The persistently high 
level of unemployment in the past decade 
has also reduced the risks of losing valued 
employees to other firms when demand 
recovers. 


... Unemployment rises early in a 
recovery 

It is widely believed that unemployment 
rises in the early stages of a recovery, as job 
growth is slow while discouraged workers 
flood back into the labour market. This view 
has not held up in the last three business 
cycles. 

In 1980, the unemployment rate 
peaked one month before output began to 
recover. In 1982, the rate peaked only one 
month after GDP started to grow. In 1991, 
the unemployment rate began to fall in April 
just as GDP began tentative growth. Then 
unemployment jumped again in August as 
GDP sagged once more. The close correlation 
between employment and output noted 
earlier is also evident between unemploy- 
ment and output, reflecting the fact that 
labour force growth early in a recovery is 
usually very weak. In the eight months since 
employment hit a low in February 1991, the 
labour force grew only 0.4%, while in the 
first year of the recovery in 1983 it rose 1.5%. 


... Services are immune from recessions 

The rapid growth of services in recent 
decades was supposed to dampen fluctu- 
ations in the business cycle, since in the past, 
services were largely immune to recessions 
and were not subject to the inventory cycle. 
In fact, both the 1981-82 and 1990-91 
recessions were very severe by post-war 
standards - partly because the service sector 
was affected by them. Both output and 
employment in services declined in the last 
two recessions. The drop in 1990-91 was 
particularly severe, with a total employment 
decline of 1.3% at the depth of the recession. 


Statistics Canada 


The introduction of the GST in January 1991 
shifted the relative tax burden from goods to 
services and was accompanied by a record 
monthly drop (-0.8%) of employment in 
services. Even before the GST, however, 
services had become increasingly sensitive 
to fluctuations in the goods-producing sector. 
This reinforces the notion that part of the 
growth of services in recent years reflects an 
“unbundling” or "contracting-out" of tasks 
previously done in-house by goods-producing 
firms. 


Conclusion 


The faltering recovery in the United States 
and weak consumer spending in Canada at 
year end continue to raise questions about a 
resumption of sustained economic growth. 
The dramatic move by the USS. 
Federal Reserve Board, slashing interest 
rates on December 23rd, has raised hopes for 
a re-ignition of the engines of growth in that 
country. In Canada, however, a sustained 
recovery in consumer spending is unlikely 
before labour market conditions improve. In 
past recoveries, consumers had the option of 
financing higher spending by borrowing or 
dipping into savings if income growth 
lagged. Neither option appears feasible now. 
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Debt levels are already at historically high 
levels and most savings are now contractual 
or "locked-in" — such as pensions and RRSPs. 
Weak consumer confidence, reflecting grow- 
ing concern over job security, also restrains 
taking on new debt or dipping into savings. 
In turn, this highlights the need for a 
recovery in real incomes to sustain growth in 
consumer spending. 

Some forecasters have suggested that 
the 1990s will see a return to realism after 
the long period of growth and financial 
excesses that characterized much of the 
1980s. Certainly the latest recession has 
been sobering for many Canadians. 

The new realities of the labour market 
include an increased importance attached to 
education and skill levels. Young people 
have again been disproportionately affected 
by the recession as firms were quick to stop 
filling entry-level positions. The return of 
youths to schools and universities in record 
numbers, however, augurs well for their 
ability to exploit new labour market 
opportunities when economic’ growth 
resumes. But older workers who have lost 
their jobs, particularly those in less-skilled 
blue-collar positions, may have considerably 
more difficulty in adapting to the more 
competitive labour market of the 1990s. O 


Notes 


For a more detailed examination of the occupational 
dimension of unemployment, see Gower. 
2 The enrolment figure is from Education, Culture and 
Tourism Division while the other numbers are from the 
Labour Force Survey. 
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These were Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 


For information on how this measure is derived, see 


P. Smith, 1989. For an analysis of recent trends, see P. 
Smith, 1990. 
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Are single industry towns diversifying? 


Notes - concluded 


Diversification is defined here as an increase in 
employment in a community through the introduction of 
new industry or through the expansion of an existing 
industry other than the single sector industry. 

° The framework is used only as a simple sorting 
device since the allocation to each category is based on 
the direction of change in a community's labour force 
and does not provide any indication of the magnitude of 
change. For some communities, the magnitude of 


change is so small that the community could be classed 
as stable. Where the community labour force was the 
same for both years the community was placed in the 
plus category; if the single sector labour force was stable, 
it too was placed in the plus category. In all cases, 
however, at least one of the two elements changed. 


‘0 This number includes licensed fish processing plants 
in the province of Quebec. 
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Appendix 
The study communities 
Fishing and fish processing communities: Contrecoeur 
East Broughton Station 
Newfoundland Fermont 
Arnold's Cove —- Southern Harbour Gagnon 
Bay de Verde Havre-Saint-Pierre 
Belleoram Malartic 
Bonavista Matagami 
Burin Murdochville 
Burnt Islands — Rose Blanche Saint-Joseph-de-Coleraine 
Catalina Schefferville 
Change Islands 
Englee Ontario 
Fermeuse — Renews — Port Kirwan Atikokan 
Ferryland Ear Falls 
Fogo Elliot Lake 
Fortune Ignace 
Gaultois Manitouwadge 
Grand Bank Onaping Falls 
Harbour Breton Pickle Lake 
Isle aux Morts Red Lake — Balmertown 
Joe Batt's Arm Temagami 
L'Anse au Loup — Forteau Virginiatown (McGarry) 
La Scie Wawa (Michipicoten) 
Marystown 
Port Hope Simpson Manitoba 
Port Saunders Flin Flon 
Ramea Leaf Rapids 
Trepassey Lynn Lake 
Wesleyville Snow Lake 
Thompson 
Prince Edward Island 
Souris Saskatchewan 
Tignish Esterhazy 
Nova Scotia Alberta 
Canso Blairmore (Crowsnest Pass) 
Clark's Harbour Fort McMurray 
Lockeport Fox Creek 
Louisbourg Grande Cache 
Swan Hills 
New Brunswick 
Bas-Caraquet British Columbia 
Blacks Harbour Ashcroft 
Cap-Pelé Cassiar 
Grand Harbour Elkford 
Laméque Fernie 
Shippagan Fraser Lake 
Fruitvale 
Mining and refining communities: Granisle 
Kimberley 
Newfoundland Kitimat 
Baie Verte Logan Lake 
Buchans Montrose 
Daniel's Harbour Port Hardy 
Labrador City Sparwood 
Stewart 
Quebec Trail 
Asbestos 
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Yukon 
Faro 


NWT 
Pine Point 


Wood-based communities: 


Nova Scotia 
Hantsport 


New Brunswick 
Canterbury 
Charlo 

Chipman 
Dalhousie 
Doaktown 

Eel River Crossing 
Kedgwick 
Nackawic 

Plaster Rock 
Riviére- Verte 
Saint-Quentin 
Sainte-Anne-de-Madawaska 


Quebec 
Barraute 
Belleterre 
Bromptonville 
Chandler 
Clermont 
Crabtree 
Daveluyville 
Dégelis 
Dolbeau 
Donnacona 
East Angus 
Ferme-Neuve 
Forestville 
Fort-Coulonge 
Girardville 

La Tuque 
Lac-au-Saumon 
Laurier-Station 
Lebel-sur-Quévillon 
Marsoui 
Mont-Rolland 
New Richmond 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Doré 
Parent 
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Portage-du-Fort 

Price 
Saint-Francois-d'Assise 
Saint-Michel-des-Saints 
Saint-Pamphile 
Témiscaming 

Thurso 


Ontario 
Beardmore 
Dryden 
Espanola 
Field 
Geraldton 
Hearst 
Iroquois Falls 
Kapuskasing 
Longlac 
Marathon 
Mattawa 
Nipigon 

Red Rock 
Schreiber 
Smooth Rock Falls 
Terrace Bay 


Saskatchewan 
Hudson Bay 


Alberta 
Hinton 


British Columbia 
Campbell River 
Chetwynd 

Duncan 

Fort St. James 
Gibsons — Port Mellon 
Gold River 

Golden 

Houston 
Ladysmith 

Lake Cowichan 
Mackenzie 
Nakusp 

Port Alberni 

Port Alice 

Powell River 
Quesnel 
Squamish 

Tahsis 
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Absences from work revisited 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


bsenteeism remains a growing and 

costly problem for Canadian 
companies. A comprehensive study on the 
subject, produced by this author several 
years ago, revealed a rising trend in work 
absences from 1977 to 1987 (Akyeampong). 
Since then, the problem has gotten worse. 
For example, workdays missed among full- 
time paid workers for personal reasons (that 
is, "illness or disability" and “personal or 
family responsibilities") rose by almost a full 
day, from 8.6 days per worker in 1987 to 9.4 
days in 1990. And like the 1977 to 1987 
period, almost all of the increase in work 
time lost since 1987 resulted from personal 
and family demands. 

This study will update the data on the 
levels and variations of work absences for 
personal reasons, and highlight any 
significant departures from the earlier 
findings. As such, the concepts, definitions, 
measurements and worker coverage remain 
the same as those used in the earlier study 
(see Data source, coverage, definitions and 
measurements). 


Recent trends 


Estimates from the Labour Force Survey 
reveal an upward drift in absences from 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951- 4624. 
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work for personal reasons among full-time 
paid workers in recent years. Not only has 
the frequency of such work absences grown 
in the last four years, but the resulting time 
lost has also increased. 

In an average week in 1990, about 
6.4% (558,000) of all full-time paid workers 
holding one job were absent from work for all 
or part of the week for personal reasons. This 
was considerably higher than the 1987 level 
of 5.8% (483,000). Total work time missed 
also rose from 3.4% of all weekly scheduled 
work time to 3.7%. Extrapolated over the full 
year, work time lost for personal reasons 
increased from the equivalent of 8.6 days per 
worker in 1987 to 9.4 days in 1990 (Table 1). 

Between 1987 and 1990, time lost per 
worker due to illness or disability increased 
by a third of a day to 6.7 days, while time lost 
on account of personal or family responsibi- 
lities rose by an extra half day to 2.7 days. 

Time lost for personal reasons 
averaged 7.3 days for men in 1990, hardly 
different from the 1987 rate of 7.2 days. 
Among women, however, the picture was 
different. Work absences for personal 
reasons rose to 12.4 days on average in 1990, 
a day and a half increase from 1987. Most of 
this increase was due to personal or family 
obligations (up almost a full workday to 5.2 
days). The increased presence of women with 
preschool children in the workforce is largely 
responsible for the continuing growth in 
work absences for personal reasons. 
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Work absences increased over the period. Almost all of the growth was due to personal or family demands. 


Weekly incidence 


Total 


Illness or disability 


Personal or family responsibilities 


ror 79 81 "83 85 "87 °89 ’90 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Over the past 14 years, work days lost 
due to illness or disability among full-time 
paid workers have oscillated around 6.5 days 
a year for men, and 7 days a year for women. 
But between 1977 and 1990, absences due to 
personal or family obligations among full- 
time paid women workers almost tripled 
from 1.9 days to 5.2 days a year. In contrast, 
time lost by male workers inched up slowly 
from 0.7 days in 1977 to a shade under one 
full day 13 years later. 


Variations in absence levels 

Several factors affect the level and mix of 
absences from work for personal reasons. 
Principal among these are: the working 
conditions (for example, the physical work 
environment, the degree of job stress, 
employer-employee relations, collective 
agreement provisions, work schedules); the 
adequacy and/or affordability of community 
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Days lost per worker i r 
Days - P iS hie 


Total 


Illness or disability 


Personal or family responsibilities 


0 
1977 ’79 81 "83 "85 "87 89 ’90 


facilities such as child-care centres and 
public transportation; family circumstances, 
especially the presence of preschool children 
and other dependent family members; and 
the physical health of the worker, a factor 
closely related to age. Measuring the impact 
of these and other contributing factors is not 
easy, but a comparison of personal absence 
levels and patterns by selected demographic 
characteristics, occupation and _ industry 
offers some useful insights. 


Differences by selected demographic 
characteristics 

The propensity to miss work for personal 
reasons increases with age. This is true for 
both the frequency of absences, and the 
number of days lost per worker. It applies 
equally to men and women, though, there 
are important differences in the underlying 
factors, especially in the 20 to 54 age group. 
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Table 1 
Absence rates of full-time paid workers by sex, 1977-1990* 
eye peuple Piovge) oo bee ay ek ee ee a a ee 
Incidence Inactivity rate Days lost per worker in year 
Total Illness Personal Total Illness Personal Total Illness Personal 
ordis- or family or dis- or family ordis- or family 
ability | responsi- ability | responsi- ability responsi- 
bilities bilities bilities 
nn eee 
Jo %o days: 
Both sexes 
1990 6.4 4.3 22 3.7 2:1 bel 9.4 6.7 21 
1989 6.6 4.4 22 3.8 24 1.0 9.4 6.8 2.6 
1988 6.4 4.4 2.0 3.7 ee | 1.0 9.2 6.8 2.4 
1987 5.8 4.0 jy 3.4 2.6 0.9 8.6 6.4 vey 
1986 6.1 4.3 1.8 3.5 2.6 0.9 8.8 6.6 va 
1985 6.1 4.3 1.8 3.4 2.6 8 8.6 6.6 2:1 
1984 6.2 4.4 1.8 33D Va! 0.8 8.8 6.7 ZA 
1983 6.0 4.3 thay 3.4 | 0.8 8.6 Oot 1.9 
1982 5.8 4.3 1.5 3.3 2.6 0.6 8.1 6.5 1.6 
1981 5.7 4.2 1.5 ae 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.4 1.6 
1980 6.0 4.5 1.5 3.3 2th 0.6 8.2 6.7 1.5 
1979 6.1 4.5 1.5 3.2 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.5 15 
1978 5.9 4.6 1.3 3.1 2a 0.5 7.8 6.7 r2 
1977 5.5 4.3 1:3 3.0 2.5 0.5 7.4 6.3 E31 
Men 
1990 a2 3.9 1.3 2.9 25 0.4 1.3 6.3 0.9 
1989 5.4 4.1 1.4 3.0 2.6 0.4 7.5 6.5 0.9 
1988 5.3 4.0 1.3 2.9 2.6 0.4 71.3 6.4 0.9 
1987 4.9 3.8 Et 2.9 2.5 0.3 hea 6.4 0.8 
1986 52 4.1 2 29 2.6 0.3 7.3 6.6 0.8 
1985 5.1 3.9 1 | 2.8 2.5 0.3 ya) 6.3 0.8 
1984 5.3 4.1 2, 2.9 2.6 0.3 7.3 6.5 0.8 
1983 ee 4.0 $2 2.9 2.6 0.3 7.3 6.5 0.8 
1982 5.1 4.1 i! I) 2.6 0.3 po. 6.5 0.7 
1981 5.0 3.9 1 2.8 2.5 0.3 6.9 6.2 0.7 
1980 5.3 4.2 ips 2.9 2.6 0.3 7.3 6.6 0.7 
1979 5.4 4.2 1.2 2.8 2:5 0.3 thal 6.3 0.8 
1978 5.4 4.3 sie 2.9 2.6 0.3 1.2 6.5 0.7 
1977 5.0 4.0 1.0 vi 2.4 0.3 6.8 6.1 0.7 
Women 
1990 8.1 4.8 3.3 5.0 2.9 21 12.4 7.1 Dee 
1989 8.3 5.0 3.3 4.9 2.9 yey | 12.3 12 5.1 
1988 79 4.9 3.0 4.8 2.9 1.9 12.0 1.3 4.7 
1987 7.0 4.3 ne 4.3 2.6 ily 10.8 6.5 4.3 
1986 7.4 4.7 2a 4.4 yl | 7, 11.0 6.7 4.4 
1985 7.6 4.9 2.8 4.5 2.8 17 11.2 7.0 4.2 
1984 1h 4.9 27 4.5 2.8 LF 113 1m: 4.2 
1983 7.3 4.8 2.5 4.3 2.8 1.5 10.8 7.0 3.8 
1982 6.8 4.7 oe 3.9 2.6 1:2 9.6 6.6 3.1 
1981 7.0 4.8 ip) 4.0 257 1,3 10.0 6.8 3.2 
1980 Tall 5.0 2.1 4.0 23 182 9.9 7.0 2.9 
1979 We? 5.0 2.1 3.8 7 Ae | Ll 9.6 6.8 2.8 
1978 6.8 5.1 eM 3.6 2.8 0.8 9.0 Tel 2.0 
1977 6.5 4.8 1.6 3.4 257, 0.8 8.6 6.7 1.9 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Incidence = (no. of workers absent + total employed) x 100. Inactivity rate = (no. of hours absent + no. of hours 
usually worked) x 100. Days lost per worker = inactivity rate x no. of working days in year (250 in this study). 
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In 1990, the proportion of workers 
reporting some absence for personal reasons 
in any given week ranged from a low of 5.0% 
among teenage workers, to a high of 7.1% 
among those aged 55 and over. Health 
problems are mainly responsible for higher 
absence levels among older workers. In 1990, 
about 6% of this group reported an absence 
from work due to illness or disability in any 
given week; the comparable figure for 
teenage workers was over half that level 
(3.4%). However, the corresponding inactivi- 
ty rate (namely, the proportion of scheduled 
work time that was lost as a result of these 
absences) between older and _ teenage 
workers was relatively greater (5.2% versus 
2.3%). This is due to the fact that absences 
from work, because of illness or disability, 
generally last longer among older workers. 
Workdays lost due to illness or disability 
amounted to 12 days among workers 55 
years or older in 1990, and only 4.2 days 
among teenage workers. In all age groups 
though, the proportion of workers reporting 
some absence and the time lost each week 
was higher in 1990 than in 1987. 

The presence of children appears to 
exert a strong and growing upward pressure 
on absence levels among mothers working 
full time in paid jobs, but has very little 
influence upon fathers. Working mothers 
missed 7.9 days of work on average in 1990 
(6.5 days in 1987) to attend to personal or 
family demands. In families with at least one 
preschool child, workdays missed for 
personal or family demands were much 
higher, averaging 25.1 days (20.5 days in 
1987). Conversely, working women with no 
children lost only 2.3 workdays in 1990. For 
full-time paid working men, time lost due to 
personal or family obligations hardly 
changed over the period (averaging around 
one day lost in 1990 among families with 
children, and only 0.8 days among those 
without children).* 

Among the reasons for the higher 
absence levels among working mothers, the 
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Average days lost by full-time paid 
workers, 1990 


Days lost per worker for personal reasons 
increases with advancing age. 


Days 
14 


12 


Men Women 


Age groups 


[] 15-19 [J 20-24 [BY 25-54 BBB 55 ana over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


persistence of traditional practices appears 
to be important. Years ago, when few 
women held jobs outside of the home, they 
generally handled most family responsibili- 
ties, such as caring for a sick child or other 
dependant or taking a child to see a doctor or 
dentist. It appears that this division of 
parental responsibilities has not changed 
over the years in spite of the shift towards 
equality in responsibility for family 
financial support. 


Variations by industry 

There are significant differences among the 
major industries with respect to the 
percentage of workers reporting a personal 
absence during an average week, as well as 
differences in the mix of reasons for these 
absences. The nature and demands of the job, 
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and the sex composition of the industry 
workforce are two important factors 
accounting for these variations. 

In 1990, absence levels in the goods- 
producing sector were only marginally 
higher than in the service-producing sector. 
For example, 6.6% of full-time workers 
reported some absence in any given week in 
the goods-producing sector, resulting in an 
average of 9.8 days lost, compared with 6.4% 
in the service-producing sector, and 9.1 days 
lost (Table 2). However, workdays missed 
due to illness or disability featured promi- 
nently in the more hazardous and physically 
demanding goods-producing _ industries. 
Absences for these reasons accounted for 
82% (8 days) of total time missed by 
employees in the goods sector, compared 
with about 67% (6.1 days) in the service 
industries. By contrast, in the service sector, 
which has a larger proportion of women 
workers, more work time was missed as a 
result of personal or family responsibilities 
(3.1 days versus 1.9 days in the goods sector). 

Among industry groups, absences 
were highest in public administration, 
followed closely by manufacturing. A full 8% 
of public servants were absent from work for 
personal reasons for all or part of any given 
week in 1990, averaging 10.8 days off the job 
during the year. In manufacturing, 7% were 
absent for an average of 10.5 days. The large 
proportion of women in public administra- 
tion no doubt contributes to the higher 
absence levels in that industry. High 
absence rates in the manufacturing industry 
may partly be traced to the hazards of the 
job, and to the generally older age levels of 
the workforce. In addition, both industries 
are highly unionized. 

The lowest incidence of worker 
absence for personal reasons was in agricul- 
ture, where only 4.2% reported some absence 
in any given week in 1990 for an average of 
only 5.8 days lost during the year. The same 
reason that drives paid agriculture workers 
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Average days lost by full-time paid 
workers for personal and family 
reasons, 1990 


The presence of children greatly increases the 
absence levels for working women, but has little 
effect on men. 


Days 
25 


[__] All others" 


20 | With children 


Ey With preschoolers 


Men Women 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Includes unattached individuals and persons living 
in families with no children. 


to work long workweeks (See G. L. Cohen's, 
“Hard at work," in this issue), also appears 
to underlie the low levels of absences in this 
industry. The seasonal nature of agricul- 
tural work, and the limited periods in the 
year during which paid workers are 
employed on a full-time basis in the 
industry, no doubt contribute to these 
exceptionally low results. 

At a more detailed industry level, the 
highest number of workdays lost were 
recorded by employees in health and social 
services (14.3 days per worker in 1990) and 
in banks and other financial institutions 
(11.7 days). This reflects the predominance 
of women in these industries. Absences 
related to personal or family responsibilities 
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Table 2 
Absence rates of full-time paid workers by province, industry and occupation, 1990* 


Incidence Inactivity rate Days lost per worker in year 


Total Illness Personal Total Illness Personal Total _ Illness Personal 


ordis- or family ordis-  orfamily ordis- or family 
ability —_ responsi- ability responsi- _ ability responsi- 
bilities bilities bilities 
% % days 
Canada 6.4 4.3 2.2 Sell 27 1} 9.4 6.7 QL 
Province 
Newfoundland 5.9 4.4 15 4.0 sya 0.9 10.1 Thess: eS 
Prince Edward 
Island re ne bs ore ish i. a 
Nova Scotia 6.1 4.0 Ada | 3.6 2.6 1.0 9.1 6.5 2.6 
New Brunswick 6.6 4.4 PAS out 2a 1.0 9.3 6.8 WAS 
Quebec 6.5 4.2 23 4.2 2.9 ies: 10.5 UF Sie 
Ontario 6.7 4.4 22, 3.8 2.8 ia 9.5 6.9 2 
Manitoba 7.6 4.9 Bei 3.6 2.6 1.0 9.0 6.4 2.6 
Saskatchewan 5.8 3.6 2:2 Sirs 2.0 2, 8.0 Sal 2.9 
Alberta 5.9 3.9 2k 2.9 2.0 0.9 Tes: 5.0 ie 
British Columbia 5.8 4.1 1 By 3.4 2.6 0.8 8.5 6.4 DAM 
Industry 
Goods industries 6.6 ari, 1.9 3.9 Sa 0.7 9.8 8.0 1.9 
Agriculture 4.2 be. if 2S: bs. Ae 5.8 a ve 
Other primary 5.8 4.4 1.5 3.6 Bi 0.5 91 7.8 1.3 
Manufacturing 10 5.0 2.0 4.2 3.4 0.9 10.5 8.4 Zl 
Construction 5.6 4.0 1.6 3.4 2.9 0.5 8.5 1683 a4 
Service industries 6.4 4.1 YAS: 3a 2.4 12 9.1 6.1 Sul 
Transportation, 
communication 
and other utilities 5.8 4.2 iby 3.6 2.8 0.8 9.0 se 1.9 
Trade 5.4 3.5 2.0 2.9 2.0 0.9 7.4 5.0 2.4 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 6.4 Sut, 2.8 Saat 2.0 Led 9.3 oni! 4.2 
Services 6.6 4.1 PRES 3.8 2.4 1.4 9.6 6.1 3.0 
Public administra- 
tion 8.0 55 2D 4.3 ool 122 10.8 7.8 3.0 
Occupation 
White-collar workers 6.3 3.9 2.4 3D D2, 1.3 8.8 Do 3.3 
Managerial and 
professional 5.9 Shes 2.4 a7 1.9 1.3 7.9 4.7 ee 
Clerical TS 4.5 3.0 4.2 2.4 1.8 10.4 6.0 4.4 
Sales 4.9 bi) | 1.8 2h 1.8 0.9 6.9 4.6 2.3 
Service 6.1 4.5 1 at 4.0 3.1 0.9 10.0 7.8 QED 
Blue-collar workers 6.7 ‘sya i Rees 4.2 3.6 0.6 10.6 9.0 1.5 
Primary 5.0 3.6 oh 3.1 2.6 Teh 6.6 
Processing, machining 
and fabricating 7.4 5.6 1.9 4.6 3.9 0.7 11.6 9.8 1.8 
Construction trades 5.9 4.4 ites el 3.3 0.4 9.3 8.2 igh 
Transport SS | 4.3 1.4 3.9 $38) 0.6 9.8 8.3 IES 
Material handling 
and other crafts 7.4 yf Ae 4.5 3.9 0.6 le? 9.7 1.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Incidence = (no. of workers absent + total employed) x 100. Inactivity rate = (no. of hours absent + no. of hours 
usually worked) x 100. Days lost per worker = inactivity rate x no. of working days in year (250 in this study). 
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Data source, coverage, definitions and 
measurements 


Data source 
This study is based on Statistics Canada’s Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) annual average data. 


Coverage 

Covered in this study are the 8.7 million full-time 
paid workers holding one job in any given week in 
1990. Excluded are part-time paid workers, because 
their work schedules generally permit more 
opportunity to attend to personal or family demands 
than full-time workers. Self-employed and unpaid 
family workers are also excluded because they 
generally control their work schedules. Multiple 
jobholders are excluded because, using LFS data it is 
technically impossible to allocate time lost, and the 
reason, to the various jobs. 


Definitions 
Absences from work for personal reasons are split 
into two components in the LFS: "absences due to own 


averaged 5.9 days in banks and other 
financial institutions, and 5.3 days in health 
and social services. In these two industries, 
about twice as many days were lost for these 
reasons on average in 1990 as in all 
industries combined (2.7 days). In health and 
social services, the stresses associated with 
the jobs and the peculiarities of the working 
arrangements, such as extended hours, shift 
work, and greater exposure to illness may 
also have contributed to raise the number of 
days lost due to illness or disability (8.9 days 
per worker in 1990). 

Compared with 1987, every major 
industry, except transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities, recorded a greater 
incidence of personal absence in 1990, as 
well as a higher inactivity rate and an 
increase in the number of days lost per 
worker. In transportation, communication 
and other utilities, these absence indicators 
remained unchanged from 1987. 


Variations by occupation 

Workers in "white-collar" occupations, as a 
group, continued to report lower absence 
levels than "blue-collar" workers in 1990 
(Table 2). Workers in both groups saw their 
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illness or disability," and absences due to "personal or 
family responsibilities." These two types of absences 


~ represented about a third of all work time lost every 


week in 1990 among full-time paid workers. 
Vacations are not counted. — 
‘Measures . 
Three measures of absence are used inthis study: 
‘The incidence is the percentage of full-time paid 
workers reporting some absence in any given week of 
the year. In this measure, the length of work absence 


— whether an hour, a day, or the full week — is” 
irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows the hours lost “as a 
proportion of the scheduled or "usual" weekly hours of 
all full-time paid workers. It takes into account both 
the frequency and length of absence.  . 


Days lost per worker in the year is derived from the 
-gecond measure, and is calculated by multiplying the 

inactivity rate by the estimated number of working 

days in the year (250 in this study). a 


absence levels rise between 1987 and 1990, 
but the gap narrowed due to a greater 
number of absences related to personal or 
family responsibilities among white-collar 
workers. 

In 1990, about 6.3% of white-collar 
workers missed work for personal reasons for 
all or part of a typical week, for an average of 
8.8 days lost per worker per year. In 
contrast, 6.7% of blue-collar workers 
reported an absence each week, and the 
resulting workdays lost amounted to 10.6 
days per worker during the year. Not 
surprisingly, 85% of days lost among blue- 
collar workers resulted from illness or 
disability, compared with only 63% among 
white-collar workers. 

Among white-collar workers, the 
lowest number of days lost in 1990 was in 
sales occupations (6.9 days) followed by 
managerial and professional occupations 
(7.9 days per worker). Workers in clerical 
jobs reported the greatest number of days 
lost (16.4 days). For blue-collar workers, the 
lowest number was found in _ primary 
occupations (7.7 days), while workers in 
processing, machining and fabricating had 
the highest (11.6 days). 
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Variations by province 

Absence levels vary by province. The 
tendency to miss work, as well as the amount 
of work time lost for personal reasons 
increased in all provinces between 1987 and 
1990, except British Columbia where they 
fell. Full-time paid workers in Manitoba 
continued to exhibit the highest work 
absence incidence in 1990 (7.6%), while 
workers in the province of Saskatchewan 
(5.8%) showed the least tendency to miss 
work. In terms of time lost, however, Quebec 
workers remained the most likely to miss 
workdays for personal reasons (10.5 days in 
1990 versus 9.8 days in 1987), with virtually 
all the growth in days lost caused by 
absences due to personal or family 
responsibilities. Workers in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan continued to record the lowest 
number of workdays missed (7.3 and 8.0 days 
respectively in 1990). 


Conclusion 


Over the years, workers across the country 
have negotiated contract clauses improving 
their leave entitlements for personal 
reasons. At the same time, more women with 
children have entered the labour force. It is 
therefore difficult to estimate how much of 
the overall rise in absence levels is due to 
better entitlements or greater usage, and 
how much is due to the increased presence of 
dual-earner families and single parents in 
the workforce. 
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Time lost from work on account of 
illness or disability has changed very little 
over the past 14 years (oscillating around 6.5 
days per year among full-time paid men 
workers, and around 7 days among women 
workers). Several factors may have 
contributed to slow the growth of work 
absences due to illness or disability. Notable 
changes include’ corporate programs 
designed to improve health (such as drug 
and alcohol abuse control programs, and the 
provision of smoke-free working environ- 
ments), government regulations relating to 
working conditions, and a_ growing 
awareness on the part of workers, and the 
population at large, of the importance of a 
healthy lifestyle. 

Days lost from work for personal or 
family-related responsibilities, however, 
have almost tripled over the same period. 
But this increase appears to largely reflect 
the fact that more and more mothers 
(especially with preschool children) are 
joining the paid workforce. For many 
working couples and single parents, the 
challenge of effectively balancing work and 
family responsibilities remains a problem. 
But even if there was a more equitable 
sharing of family responsibilities between 
working parents, the reduction of overall 
absenteeism would require the combined 
efforts of employers, employees and society 
at large. L) 


A data set containing national and provincial results 
spanning the 1979-1991 period can be obtained either 
on paper or IBM-compatible computer diskette at a 
cost of $50. Requests should be addressed to the 
author. Shins en cha 
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Update for 1991 


Absence rates of full-time paid workers by sex, industry and occupation* 


Incidence Inactivity rate Days lost per worker in year 


Total Illness Personal Total Illness Personal Total Illness Personal 
ordis- or family ordis- or family ordis- or family 
ability | responsi- ability | responsi- ability | responsi- 
bilities bilities ' bilities 


% % 
Canada 6.2 4.1 2.0 3.8 2.6 


Men 4.8 3.7 1.1 2.8 2.4 0.4 7.0 6.1 0.9 
Women 71.9 4.7 3.3 5.1 2.9 2.2 12.8 7.2 5.6 


In families: 
With children 9.2 4.5 4.7 6.4 2.8 3.6 16.0 ale 9.0 
With preschoolers ES) 4.7 NS 14.4 2.9 11.6 36.1 Ug 28.9 
All others** 6.5 4.9 1.6 Set 2.9 0.7 9.2 U8 1:9 


Industry 


Goods industries 6.2 4.4 VET, 3.9 Sel 0.8 9.7 ed 2.0 
Agriculture Si) ae a 2.1 Xe 5.3 ee 
Other primary Bel 4.2 1:5 3.1 3.1 0.7 9.3 7.6 1.6 
Manufacturing 6.7 48 1.9 4.2 3.3 0.9 10.5 8.3 22 
Construction 49 Ball 1.2 Sel 2.6 0.5 Uegs) 6.6 te, 

Service industries 6.2 4.0 Ded 3.7 2.4 13 9.3 6.1 One 
Transportation, 

communication 

and other utilities 6.0 4.4 1.6 3.9 3.0 0.8 9.7 7.6 2 
Trade SOA 3.4 1.9 3.0 2.0 1.0 7.4 5.0 2.4 
Finance, insurance 

and real estate 5.8 Si 2.6 3.4 dey 1.6 8.4 4.4 4.1 
Services 6.4 4.1 Wes 4.0 Pes leo 9.9 6.2 Sad 
Public administration é 5 : Ness 10.5 eg 32 


Occupation 
White-collar workers 6.0 515) a3 3.5 22 1.4 8.8 5.4 3.4 


Managerial and 

professional 5.8 3.5 De 3.3, 1.9 1.3 8.1 49 3.3 
Clerical eS 4.2 3.0 4.3 2.4 1.9 10.8 6.0 4.8 
Sales 4.7 3.0 jhetl Pes 1.8 0.9 6.8 4.5 2.3 
Service 5.8 4.1 1.7 3.8 2.8 1.0 9.5 7.0 25 

Blue-collar workers 6.5 5.0 1:5 4.2 3.6 0.6 10.6 9.1 1.5 

Primary 4.7 B38 1.4 3.0 2.3 0.6 15 5.9 1.6 
Processing, machining 

and fabricating UP 5.5 ihett 4.6 3.9 0.7 11.5 9.8 Lar 
Construction trades 50 4.4 shail Bell 3.3 0.4 9.2 8.2 1.0 
Transport 5.9 4.9 1.0 4.2 3.8 0.4 10.5 9.4 11 
Material handling 

and other crafts 6.8 5.3 1.5 4.6 Sis9) Onn 11.5 9.9 1.6 


a i SE ee 

Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Incidence = (no. of workers absent + total employed) x 100. Inactivity rate = (no. of hours absent + no. of hours usually 
worked) x 100. Days lost per worker = inactivity rate x no. of working days in year (250 in this study). 

** Includes unattached individuals and persons living in families with no children. 
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Note 


1 The inclusion of maternity leave (certainly not an 


absenteeism factor) in the LFS “personal or family 
responsibilities" category no doubt contributes to the 
very high absence levels found among working women 
with preschool children. However, limiting the analysis 


to only short-term (part-week) absences also revealed 
that working women with preschool children lost more 
than twice as many work days due to "personal or family 
responsibilities" than working women without preschool 
children. 
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What's new? 


Just released 


Report on jobs in service industries 
soon available 


The variety of jobs available in the service 
sector of the Canadian economy runs from 
one extreme to another: at one end are 
lawyers and computer specialists, at the 
other are dishwashers and fast food workers. 
Quality of work in the service economy, an 
analytical report based on the 1989 General 
Social Survey, explores a whole range of 
work experiences to determine how stark 
this breakdown of "good jobs" and "bad jobs" 
really is. 

Of the five chapters, those of 
particular interest are: non-standard forms 
of work; extrinsic, or remunerative, work 
rewards — for example, pay, benefits and 
promotions; and intrinsic, or psychological, 
work rewards — for instance, job satisfaction, 
and the match between educational 
qualifications and job requirements. 

Some highlights of the report show 
that: 


@ Of the 8.8 million Canadians aged 15 to 
64 working in services, one-third had 
jobs in retail trade and other consumer 
services (such as food and beverage, 
accommodation and recreational 
services) which offer fewer work rewards 
and have lower skill requirements. 
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= 57% of employees in service industries 
agreed they had good promotion and 
career opportunities, as did 56% of 
employees in other industries; 32% of 
service workers had had a promotion in 
the previous five years, slightly less 
than the 36% of employees in other 
industries. 


mw Although 12% of workers in other 
industries expected to lose their jobs in 
the next year, only 7% of service 
workers were similarly pessimistic. 


m 55% of service workers and 52% of 
workers in other industries strongly 
agreed that they are free to decide how 
to do their work; but a slightly higher 
proportion of service workers (47% 
compared with 43%) said their job 
requires a high level of skill. 


m 57% of service workers reported that 
they are very satisfied with their job, 
compared with slightly less than 54% of 
workers in other industries. 


(For more extensive analysis, see 
"Non-standard work arrangements," 
Perspectives, Winter 1991). 

Data were obtained from the Cycle 4 
General Social Survey (GSS), conducted in 
January and February 1989. The GSS Cycle 
4 collected information from over 9,000 
Canadian adults about their educational 
and employment histories, plans to further 
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their education and/or’ careers, job 
satisfaction and other employment rewards, 
experience with new technologies in the 
workplace, and retirement plans. 

Quality of work in the service economy 
(Catalogue 11-612E, No. 6), is available for 
$40 from Publication Sales, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6, or fax (613) 951- 
1584. O 


New publication on government 
payrolls 


The first annual report on Public sector 
employment and remuneration, 1990/91 has 
recently been published. The report includes 
data for all three levels of government as 
well as government business enterprises for 
the 1986 to 1991 period. 

The report covers 1.5 million public 
sector employees. Institutions representing 
approximately 1.1 million workers are 
excluded — among them lay, religious and 
municipal hospitals, various health and 
social service institutions in Quebec, local 
school boards and local government business 
enterprises. However, full coverage of the 
public sector is expected in the next annual 
report. 

Public sector employment and 
remuneration, 1990/91 includes. charts, 
tables and a number of brief analytical notes 
on various aspects of government in Canada. 
It also contains a detailed discussion of 
concepts and the relationship between these 
data series and those of federal and 
provincial Public Service Commissions, 
Treasury Board and the System of National 
Accounts. 

Some highlights of the report show 
that: 


= Total government employment, exclud- 


ing business enterprises, averaged 1.2 
million during the fiscal year 1990-91, 
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up 1.6% from 1989-90. Federal 
employment rose 1% (a less rapid 
increase than that recorded for other 
levels of government) mainly due to 
hiring related to the Goods and Services 
Tax. 


@ Federal employment accounted for 31% 
of total government employment in 
1990-91, while provincial and territorial 
governments accounted for 41% and 
local governments for 28%. 


= Total government remuneration, 
excluding business enterprises, was just 
over $42 billion, a 9% increase over 
1989-90. At 36%, the federal share of 
total remuneration was larger than its 
share of employees. 


m Since the mid-1970s, government's 
share of employment in Canada has 
declined, from a peak of 11.4% in 1977- 
78 to 9.7% in 1990-91. Local and 
provincial/territorial government em- 
ployment have each grown by about 40% 
since 1974-75, while federal employ- 
ment levels have dropped 6%. 


= The number of women working in the 
federal public service has grown 
relatively rapidly in recent years, 
showing gains in professional and 
managerial jobs. However, many 
remain concentrated in lower-paying 
jobs, and in 1990, half of all female 
federal employees were in_ the 
administrative support category. 


The new annual publication replaces 
all quarterly reports previously produced by 
Public Institutions Division. Public sector 
employment and remuneration, 1990/91 
(Catalogue 72-209) is available for $35 from 
Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa K1A OT6, or fax (613) 951-1584. O 
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Trends in Canadian population and 
international immigration analysed 


The new edition of Current Demographic 
Analysis, released at the end of the year, 
finds that marriage and family may be 
making a comeback. In part one of this 
second annual review of demographic trends 
across the country, analysis of the Canadian 
population shows that: 


m At 1.4%, Canada's rate of population 
growth was the second highest in the 
industrialized world (Australia was 
first); much of this increase can be 
attributed to immigration. 


™ The province recording the fastest 
growth was British Columbia (28 per 
1,000), while Alberta reported the second 
highest growth (21 per 1,000); however, 
the province that attracted the largest 
number of new Canadians was Ontario. 


= Nuptiality (the marriage rate) is 
increasing, mainly due to first marriages 
among single people, rather than 
remarriages among those who are 
divorced. 


@ Fertility is rising, with a marked growth 
in first births; in Quebec, there was also 
an increase in the number of second 
births. 


Part two of Current Demographic 
Analysis is dedicated to an examination of 
international migratory movement since the 
end of World War II. Among the timely 
subjects discussed are: 


= The brain drain: there are two sides to 
the story. 


= Refugees: there were 15 million refugees 
in 1989, and the countries to which they 
fled were often the ones least able to 
help. 
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= Migrant workers: their contribution to 
the economy of the home country. 


= Immigrants’ country of origin: why 
fewer immigrants come from Europe 
and more come from Asia and Latin 
America. 


@ North-south tensions: the complex 
reasons underlying emigration from 
developing countries. 


= Understanding these issues can help 
Canadians better understand the 
complexities of the country's immigra- 
tion policy. 


Current Demographic Analysis: 
Report on the demographic situation in 
Canada 1991 (Catalogue 91-209E) is 
available for $26 from Publication Sales, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6, or fax 
(613) 951-1584. O 


New database estimates literacy 
skills for small areas 


The 1989 Survey of Literacy Skills Used in 
Daily Activities (LSUDA) found that 12% of 
Canadian adults had a very limited ability 
to meet day-to-day reading requirements, 
and another 18% could read only relatively 
simple texts. But literacy problems are often 
a very localized phenomenon, and the 
LSUDA results are available only at the 
national and _ provincial level. Now, 
however, a new database developed from the 
LSUDA can be used to estimate literacy 
levels for small geographic areas. 

The LSUDA identifies four reading 
levels, with Level 1 representing the most 
limited readers and Level 4 the most 
proficient. (For a more complete description 
of the LSUDA, see "Sources," Perspectives, 
Summer 1990.) Using the estimation 
methodology for small areas, literacy 
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profiles can be prepared for the adult 
population in Federal Electoral Districts, 
Census Divisions and Census Sub-divisions. 
Demographic and socio-economic character- 
istics covered in the profiles include: age 
group, sex, level of educational attainment, 
income and immigrant status. 

Consider the following literacy profile 
for the federal electoral district of Selkirk, 
Manitoba: 


m 57% of the population have reading 
skills sufficient to meet everyday 
literacy requirements (level 4), 
compared with the national average of 
63%. 


m™ Level 4 reading abilities are highest 
among people aged 25 to 34 (70%) and 
lowest among those aged 55 to 64 (27%). 


m 64% of high school or trade school 
graduates have level 4 skills, compared 
with the national average of 70%; 
meanwhile, 13% of adults with less than 
nine years of formal schooling exhibit 
level 4 proficiency, marginally higher 
than the national average of 12%. 


The small area literacy estimation 
methodology applies the _ statistical 
relationships evident in the LSUDA results 
to demographic estimates from the 1986 
Census of Population that are strongly 
correlated with literacy ability. This allows 
information about literacy levels to be 
"transferred" to the Census database, and 
then broken down into Census geographic 
areas. Several key assumptions underlie the 
model: first, that population characteristics, 
especially the crucial variables of age and 
education, can predict literacy abilities; 
second, that the relationship between 
population characteristics and literacy skills 
holds across all regions of Canada; and third, 
that the results of the LSUDA (conducted in 
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1989) are reasonably stable over time, and 
can be applied to Census data collected in 
1986. 

Estimates of literacy skills for small 
areas can be produced on a cost-recovery 
basis (approximately $25 per area). For 
information, contact Scott Murray, Special 
Surveys Group, at (613) 951-9476; or fax 
(613) 951-0562. CL) 


Economic Council carries out 
research on major economic issues 


The Economic Council of Canada is a 
federally funded research institute charged 
with analysing medium- and long-term 
trends that will affect the Canadian 
economy. One of its principal duties is to 
recommend to government appropriate 
policy to meet the challenges it has 
identified; another is to cultivate extensive 
contacts with universities, other research 
institutes and government organizations to 
exchange information and conduct joint 
research projects. Describing itself as an 
independent policy adviser, it contributes to 
public debate as an “expert consultant," 
thus discharging the third of its 
responsibilities — to inform and educate the 
public about important economic issues. To 
fulfill this tripartite mandate, the Council 
devotes almost all of its resources to 
research, the results of which are supported 
by an active publishing program. 

The Council disseminates a large 
volume of studies, reports, working papers 
on selected themes, and conference proceed- 
ings. Among the working papers now 
available are several that address long-term 
unemployment, sectoral labour mobility, 
wages and education. Other publications 
cover subject matter that ranges from 
financial markets and new technology, to 
taxation, trade and immigration. 
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Recent studies and reports that may 
interest Perspectives readers are: Good jobs, 
bad jobs - Employment in the service 
economy (1990); Structural changes and the 
adjustment process — Perspectives on firm 
growth and worker turnover (1990); Two 
steps forward - Human resource manage- 
ment in a high-tech world (1990), (reviewed 
in Perspectives, Winter 1990); New faces in 
the crowd — Economic and social impacts of 
immigration (1991); Adjustment to 
international competition — Short-run rela- 
tions of prices, trade flows and inputs in 
Canadian manufacturing industries (1990); 
and Managing adjustment — Policies for 
trade-sensitive industries (1988). 

The Council also produces a small 
number of regular publications, including: 


Annual review. Projects trends over the 
medium term, identifies international 
conditions that affect the Canadian 
economy, makes policy proposals. Written 
for non-specialists as well as economists, it 
makes extensive use of graphs and charts. 
Over several chapters, the report develops 
the main theme and then concludes with 
policy suggestions. Appendices address very 
specific topics. 


Summary. Annual. Describes the main 
findings and policy proposals of the Annual 
review. 


Au courant. Quarterly. Condenses main 
findings of research reports and discussion 
papers by Council members. Outlines 
upcoming projects and subjects proposed for 
further research. Lists recently released and 
newly available reports, studies and working 
papers. 

Reports from the Economic Council of 
Canada are available from bookstores that 
sell government publications, or from 
Canada Communications Group —- Publish- 
ing, Ottawa K1A 0S9. To obtain more 
information, catalogues of working papers 
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or other publications, call Publications, at 
(613) 952-2138, or fax (613) 952-2171. LA 


New data guide introduces readers to 
a wealth of statistical information 


The Labour market and income data guide 
describes some of the most comprehensive 
and useful surveys conducted by Statistics 
Canada. Several important administrative 
data sources are also covered. The 
information encompasses a wide array of 
topics that includes employment, occupation 
and industry, wages and salaries, union 
membership, unemployment insurance, 
family expenditures, absence from work, 
demand for labour, work injuries, pension 
plans, and discouraged workers. 

The Data guide, which grew out of the 
successful prototype "Understanding labour 
market data," generally devotes one to two 
pages to each data source, noting: 
™ Purpose and frequency of data 
collection. 


@ Size, characteristics and response rate of 
the sample population. 


= Type of labour market and/or income 
information collected. 


@ Geographic and demographic detail 
provided. 


™ Reference period and release date. 


m Advantages of the data, such as 
comparability with other data series and 
timeliness. 


= Where, and in what format, the data are 
available (for example, regular publica- 
tions, special reports, or microdata 
tapes). 


Statistics Canada 


In addition to covering regular 
surveys like the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
the Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours, the Data guide mentions special 
surveys of related interest (many conducted 
as supplements to the LFS) - for example, 
the 1990 Adult Education and Training 
Survey, the National Child Care Survey and 
the Survey of 1986 Graduates. 

The Data guide also provides case 
studies to demonstrate how to select the data 
most suitable for particular applications. 
And each data source listing includes a 
telephone number to call should users want 
more information. 

The Labour market and income data 
guide is available upon request from 
Suzanne David, at (613) 951-4628; or fax 
(613) 951-0562. O 


Update on unemployment by 
occupation 


In "Unemployment - occupation makes a 
difference" (Perspectives, Winter 1991), it 
was reported that at the onset of the recent 
recession, the impact of the economic decline 
was not spread evenly across the labour 
market. 

The study divided the labour force 
into four quartiles of occupations, ranked 
according to their average unemployment 
rate in 1989. It compared the first nine 
months of the recession with the same period 
of the preceding year and showed that 
employment dropped almost 7% in the fourth 
or "worst-off quartile of the labour force, 
whereas it rose 6% in the first quartile 
grouping the most favourable occupations 
(those with the lowest unemployment rates). 

Since that article was published, the 
recession has continued, and the picture has 
changed somewhat. By the end of 1991, the 
largest year-to-year employment drops were 
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no longer among the "highest unemploy- 
ment" occupations, but instead had moved to 
the middle-ranking occupations which 
showed a year-over-year employment 
decline of 1% to 3%. Furthermore, in the 
first quartile of the labour force, employ- 
ment growth slowed to 0.6% between the 
fourth quarters of 1990 and 1991. 

By the end of 1991, the unemploy- 
ment rate in the "best" (lowest 1989 
unemployment) quartile had risen year- 
over-year from 3.8% to 4.6%. For the "least 
favoured" quartile of occupations it 
increased from 16.7% to 18.4%. 

Therefore, even though the recession 
affected a broader range of the workforce as 
it continued through 1991, people in better- 
off occupations continued to have a 
substantial advantage over workers in less 
secure occupations. 

For more information, contact Dave 
Gower at (613) 951-4616. 


Note: The article “Unemployment - 
occupation makes a difference" contains a 
labelling error. In Table 1, "Mechanics" 
(listed at the top of quartile 4) was 
interchanged with "Other fabricating" 
(quartile 2). Similarly, "Mechanics" in 
Table 3 should have read "Other 
fabricating." The numbers are correct: only 
the labels were misplaced. FS. 


New surveys 


January 1992: Adult Education and 
Training Survey 


Sponsored by Employment and Immigration 
Canada, the 1992 Adult Education and 
Training Survey (AETS) was conducted as a 
supplement to the January 1992 Labour 
Force Survey in about 50,000 households. 
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Emphasis was placed on job and employment 
related training, although non-employer 
related education was also explored. Much of 
the information gathered is similar to that 
collected by the 1990 AETS (reference period 
December 1989 to November 1990), for 
example: subject matter and duration of the 
most recent course taken, who paid tuition 
and/or other incidental expenses, location of 
the course (work place, educational 
institution), firm size, and job tenure of those 
adults who are employed. (For more 
information about the 1990 Adult Education 
and Training Survey, see "Sources," 
Perspectives, Winter 1990 and Autumn 
1991.) 

In addition to this baseline informa- 
tion, the 1992 AETS collected data on: 


= Total personal income. 


= Membership in a union or collective 
bargaining unit. 


@ Informal on-the-job training. 


@ Precise nature of financial and non- 
financial assistance offered by 
employers. 


= Method of instruction, including use of 
television, correspondence or computers 
as instructional tools. 


m Applicability of training to present job. 


= Who initiated training (self, employer, 
union or other). 


The survey results will help policy 
makers assess the level of employer 
involvement in worker training, as well as 
provide an indication of the type of skills 
now demanded of employees. They will also 
enrich the knowledge gained about adult 
education during the 1980s from similar 
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surveys conducted in 1984, 1986 and 1990. 
However, the 1992 AETS differs from these 
other surveys in several important respects. 
Direct data comparison is therefore 
inadvisable. 

Preliminary results are expected in 
late summer 1992. For more information, 
contact Stephen Arrowsmith : at (613) 
951-0566. O 


January to December 1992: General 
Social Survey Cycle 7 (Time Use) 


The General Social Survey (GSS) Cycle 7 on 
time use entered the field in January 1992, 
and will continue until the end of the year. 
About 800 respondents will be contacted 
each month. The information being collected 
about Canadian adults’ daily activities can 
be grouped into four main categories: paid 
work and education, unpaid work (for 
example, child care, household duties, 
volunteer work), free time, and personal 
care time. In addition to the time use data, 
information will be collected on 
participation in sports, cultural activities 
and unpaid help given to others. 

Using a diary system, respondents 
chronicle their activities for a 24-hour 
period, and provide details about: 


@ The activity. 
= Duration of the activity. 


@ Location (for example, own home or 
office). 


= Who else is there at the time (for 
example, spouse or friends). 


GSS Cycle 7 repeats much of the 
content of the 1986 GSS, which was the first 
national time use survey ever conducted 
(GSS Cycle 2). It does, however, provide 
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some additional information — for instance, 
main activity of spouse or partner. (The 
results of GSS Cycle 2 are published in 
Where does time go? Catalogue 11-612E, No. 
4.) 

Data from time use surveys allow 
researchers to learn how people trade off 
activities, how time is used at different 
stages of the life cycle, and, by extension, to 
assess the comparative importance people 
place ona variety of daily activities. As such, 
the survey results offer a unique opportunity 
to discover how the conflicting day-to-day 
demands of work and family responsibilities 
are juggled, because the actual time spent on 
those activities is recorded. The data also 
help analysts measure "household produc- 
tion," often the only way to quantify the 
value of the unpaid work women do in the 
home. (Data on patterns of Canadian family 
life were also collected in the 1989 GSS Cycle 
5. For information, see "Sources," Perspec- 
tives, Summer 1991.) 

For more information about GSS 
Cycle 7, call Ghislaine Villeneuve at (613) 
951-4995; for more information about the 
GSS program, see "Sources," Perspectives, 
Spring 1990, or contact Doug Norris at (613) 
951-2572. O 


March 1992: Survey of Job 
Opportunities 


This supplement to the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) identifies jobless people who say they 
want ajob but are not seeking one. (Because 
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these people are not actively searching for 
work, they are not counted in the officially 
published LFS unemployment figures.) 
Among the objectives of the survey is the 
estimation of the number of Canadians in 
this situation, the kind of work they want, 
and the reasons why they have stopped 
looking for it. 

The reasons why they are _ not 
searching for work fall into two basic 
categories -— labour-market related, and 
personal. Labour-market related reasons 
include: awaiting recall following a layoff, 
waiting for replies to job applications, or 
belief that no jobs are available in their area 
or suited to their skills. (People in this last 
group are the _ so-called "discouraged 
workers.") Personal reasons are: going to 
school, child or family responsibilities, own 
illness or disability, or no longer interested 
in finding work. 

As well as being asked why they are 
not looking for work, respondents are asked: 


m Whether they want work lasting more 
than six months, and a full-time or part- 
time job. 


m If they are willing to move if offered a 
suitable job in another area or province. 


m Whether they expect to be working in 
the next six months. 


Results from the Survey of Job 
Opportunities will be available in mid-April 
1992. For more information, contact Ernest 
B. Akyeampong at (613) 951-4624. L) 
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Your guide to 


unders 


economy can 
seem difficult to under- 
stand. What do we pro- 
duce? How do we pro- 
duce if? Who buys it, 
and who sells it? Statis- 
tics Canada’s new publi 
cation, the GUIDE TO 
THE INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, 
addresses these 
puzzling issues and e 
plains how the Income — 


and Expenditure 
Accounts (IEA) will 


enrich your understand- . - 


ing of ovr economic 


At the centre of macroeconomic 


analysis and policy-making in chiar | 


the IEA show how various groups like 
households, businesses and govern- 
ments raise revenue and expend it to 
purchase goods and services. Together 
the IEA afford an opportunity to assess 
the performance of the national and 
provincial economies. 

Developed for both economic 
specialists and general users, the Guide 
is the first in a series that will fully 
document Canada’s system of national 
and provincial accounts. In four 
concise chapters, the Guide examines a 
comprehensive range of topics, 
including: 


landing 


— stand technical 


Oy National Accounts (SNA) 
The impact of the Historical 

Revision of 1986 

Why GDP, rather than GNP, is the 

central aggregate of the system 

The significance of the Sector 

Accounts to understanding how a 

modern economy functions 

* The importance of Constant Price 

__ Estimates to both the IEA and 


calculated 


rate theoretical 
to help you fully under- 
aspects of the IEA. 


examples and 


For business strategists, students, 
economic analysts and current users of SNA 
data, the Guide is a must. Order the Guide to 
the Income and Expenditure Accounts 
(Cat.# 13-603E, No.1) for only $35 in Canada, 
US$42 in the United States and US$49 in 
other countries. Call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 
and use your Visa or MasterCard, fax your 
order to 1-613-951-1584, or write to: 
Publication Sales, 

Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6 


Key labour and income facts 
el Clr rh—_— “ e™m™r-rCErLrL 


The following selection of labour and income 
indicators is drawn from 12 sources and 
includes published and unpublished annual 
data. These indicators appear in every issue. 

The latest available annual data are 
always shown; as results become available, 
the indicators are updated so that every 
issue contains new data. An _ indicator 
updated since the last issue is "flagged" with 
an asterisk. 


Data sources 


The indicators are derived from the following sources: 


1-11&15 Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


12-14 Labour Market Activity Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Richard Veevers (613) 951-4617 


16 Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Denis Lefebvre (613) 951-4600 


17 Workers' Compensation statistics 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Joanne Proulx (613) 951-4040 


18 Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


19-21 Unemployment Insurance statistics 


Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 
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22-29 Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Howard Krebs (613) 951-4063 


30-32 Labour Canada, major wage 
settlements 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Sulaiman Khan (819) 953-4234 


33-35 Labour income (Revenue Canada- 
Taxation-based statistics, Survey 
of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
and other surveys) 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


36-46 Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


47-53 Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


54-55 Administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services (613) 951-9720 


Notes on the method of deriving 
certain indicators are given at the end of the 
table. 


Additional data 

The table provides at the most two years of 
data for each indicator. A longer time series 
(generally ten years) for this set of 
indicators, on paper or diskette, can be 
obtained on request, at a cost of $50. (A more 
extensive explanation of the indicators is 
also available.) This ten-year data set is 
updated annually in April. For information, 
contact Jamie Darch at (613) 951-0177. 
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No. 


Labour market 
* 1 Labour force 
Change 


* 2 Participation rate 


* 3 Employed 
Change 


* 4 Proportion of employed 
working part time 


* 5 Proportion of part-timers 
wanting full-time work 


* 6 Unemployed 
Change 
* 7 Official unemployment rate 
Alternative measures of 
unemployment 


8 Unemployed 14 or more weeks as a 
proportion of the labour force 


9 Unemployment rate: 


— of persons heading families 
with children under age 16 


- excluding full-time students 
-— including full-time members 
of the Canadian Armed Forces 


— ofthe full-time labour force 


- ofthe part-time labour force 


including persons on the 
margins of the labour force 


10 Underutilization rate based on 
hours lost through unemployment 
and underemployment 


11 Proportion unemployed 6 months 
or longer 


See notes at end of table. 
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Unit 


‘000 
%o 
% 


‘000 
% 


%o 


% 


‘000 
% 
%o 


%o 


%o 


% 


% 


% 


%o 


%o 


Yo 


% 


Year 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
E9oL 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


20.1 
18.4 


14.1 


NS. N.B. 
424 331 
422 SAT 
0.4 -1.0 
62.1 59.8 
61.3 58.6 
379 291 
Bypl 286 
2.1 Rie, 
15.8 14.6 
17.0 15.3 
Sol 37.9 
88.6 39.8 
45 40 
Sl 42 
13.9 4.0 
10.5 2 
12.0 Ihre F 
3.8 4.9 
a 4.6 
9.2 11.8 
9.3 eZ 
9.8 12.4 
10.5 12.0 
9.6 12.3 
10.2 iZ9 
121 15.0 
12.8 14.6 
NOS 14.4 
| A) 13.5 
10.8 14.1 
lees 14.0 
12.8 15.6 
SED 15.4 
18.0 19.2 
18.5 17.6 
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Key labour and income facts 


3,399 5,268 544 483 1,324 1,601 7 os 1990 ‘000 1 
3,392 5,276 541 484 1,357 1,652 Bs oe 1991. 
-0.2 0.2 -0.6 0.3 2.5 3.2 st é Jo 
64.3 69.4 67.6 66.8 72.1 66.0 5 * 1990 %o 2 
63.4 68.3 66.9 67.1 72.5 66.4 x a 1991 
3,055 4,937 505 449 1,231 1,469 ee s 1990 ‘000 3 
2,987 4,770 494 449 1,246 1,489 = “s 1991 
-2.2 -3.4 -2.3 -O.1 1.2 1.4 ‘ ss Jo 
13.8 15.8 18.2 oa 15.0 16.7 Fr “ 1990 %o 4 
14.9 16.9 19.2 Dy ot 15.2 18.0 - = 1991 
33.1 14.5 21.8 27.5 19.3 21.4 = 5 1990 %o 5 
36.7 218 29.7 31.8 21.3 25.7 “ . 1991 
345 331 39 34 93 132 < Fo 1990 ‘000 6 
405 506 48 36 111 163 a 2 1991 
17.6 53.1 21.0 5.5 19.7 23.6 = re % 
10.1 6.3 7.2 7.0 7.0 8.3 ‘ s 1990 % i 
mS 9.6 8.8 7.4 8.2 9.9 ss & 1991 
4.3 1.5 3.0 3.1 2.5 3.6 c ms 1989 %o 8 
4.5 2.0 2.8 2.5 2.2 Zao af 3 1990 
9 
7.8 4.7 6.0 7.4 6.5 8.3 i A 1989 %o 
8.6 5.6 5.9 6.7 6.5 Tet e e 1990 
9.3 4.9 7.3 7.3 7.0 8.9 = 1989 % 
10.1 6.0 5:9 6.9 6.8 8.1 = - 1990 
9.3 5.0 7.5 7.4 T1 9.0 - 2 1989 % 
~ 10.1 6.2 1.2 7.0 7.0 8.2 x = 1990 
11.3 5.8 9.2 9.6 8.3 10.8 s 1989 %o 
12.2 Tsk 9:1 “Rt 8.1 8 is “8 1990 
10.7 8.0 9.8 his Ta 12.3 re a 1989 %o 
11.8 Be | 8.9 9.5 10.5 10.4 e es 1990 
10.5 5.3 8.0 8.0 7.5 9.5 = ‘ 1989 %o 
¥YS 6.5 et 7.5 7.3 8.6 x 2 1990 
ve 6.2 well 10.2 8.9 11.3 33 7 1989 %o 10 
12.6 Tet Sil 9.8 8.7 10.4 + es 1990 
27.0 13.2 20.6 20.4 17.4 20.6 a " 1989 % it 
23.7 13.8 19.3 16.7 15.3 16.5 ee ss 1990 


See notes at end of table. 
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No. 


Other labour market indicators 


12 Employed at some time in the year, ‘000 1987 7,584 152 36 235 191 
men, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of male % 86.5 80.9 87.8 82,2 81.6 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1988 7,688 157 Sif 241 195 
%o 86.6 82.6 88.1 83.7 82.3 
Employed at some time in the year, ‘000 1987 6,042 110 30 191 153 
women, age 16 to 69 
— asproportion of female Jo 67.1 Sue? 71.4 63.0 63.0 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1988 6,337 120 32 197 164 
% 69.7 62.2 74.4 64.6 66.9 
13 Unemployed at some time in the ‘000 1987 1,497 59 11 59 59 
year, men, age 16 to 69 
— asproportion of male %o 1A 31.4 26.8 20.6 Doe 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1988 1,366 51 iT 89 55 
% 15.4 26.8 26.2 17.0 232 
Unemployed at some time in the ‘000 1987 1,345 46 9 55 48 
year, women, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of female %o 14.9 24.2 21.4 18.2 19.8 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1988 1,247 44 10 49 43 
% 1327 22.8 23:3 16.1 17.6 
14 Full-time, full-year male paid ‘000 1987 4,035 55 14 ibalis) 89 
workers 1988 4,017 63 13 CS! 87 
Full-time, full-year female paid ‘000 1987 2,528 36 iit 74 52 
workers 1988 2,597 35 11 76 60 
15 Days lost per full-time worker per days 1989 9.4 9.6 8.1 8.6 9.6 
year through illness or for 1990 9.4 10.1 183 9.1 9.3 
personal reasons 
*16 Proportion of paid workers absent % 1989 6.7 6.2 5.2 5.4 7.4 
two or more consecutive weeks 1990 6.7 4.7 4.4 6.8 6.5 
because of illness or accident 
17 Workers receiving workers’ ‘000 1988 618 10 2 11 9 
compensation for time-loss injuries 1989 621 11 2; 14 13 
Change % 0.5 6.2 0.6 23.9 8.0 
18 Help-wanted index (1981 = 100) 1989 152 I 196 | 
1990 MES 164 


See notes at end of table. 
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1,921 2,886 305 280 718 859 & a: 1987 ‘000 12 
83.5 89.2 88.2 87.5 88.3 85.6 P re %o 
1,962 2,909 303 att 729 877 as 2 1988 ‘000 
84.7 88.4 87.3 87.4 88.5 85.4 vs : %o 
1,434 2,367 264 219 592 682 s * 1987 ‘000 
60.2 71.2 72.7 68.7 73.4 66.7 i - % 
1,542 2,462 257 228 621 716 ed 8 1988 ‘000 
64.4 129 V2.2 71.9 Lowt 68.5 5 = %o 
434 432 57 42 150 193 4. is 1987 ‘000 13 
18.9 13.3 16.5 13.1 18.5 19.2 a re % 
400 404 53 43 128 172 & = 1988 ‘000 
17.3 12.3 15.3 13.6 15.5 16.7 a Fe Yo 
375 424 51 40 127 it sa ne 1987 ‘000 
15.7 12.8 14.0 12.5 15.7 16.7 i. a % 
362 361 51 39 114 173 “a s 1988 ‘000 
15.1 10.7 14.3 12.3 13.9 16.6 4 ee % 
1,028 1,666 148 128 370 423 RC - 1987 ‘000 14 
1,014 1,661 153 123 356 425 Fe = 1988 
610 1,052 107 81 239 265 2 3 1987 ‘000 
638 1,087 104 19 248 259 3 “ 1988 
10.2 9.6 8.8 8.6 8.2 8.4 # & 1989 days 15 
10.5 9.5 9.0 8.0 7.3 8.5 a 3 1990 
et 6.8 5.0 5.4 5.1 6.4 se x 1989 % 16 
7.5 6.7 6.4 5.8 5.2 6.8 4 = 1990 
218 208 23 15 43 73 1 1988 ‘000 17 
219 201 22 14 45 80 ro 1 1989 
0.3 -3.6 4.4 -6.7 3.3 8.4 = -3.7 % 
173 167 | 90 | 128 = ds 1989 18 
129 111 80 WAG 3 Ee 1990 


See notes at end of table. 
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No. | Unit = Year_ Canada — Nid BEL ce ‘NS. : Ne 


Unemployment insurance 


19 Total beneficiaries ‘000 1988 1,015 71 13 50 57 

1989 1,030 76 14 53 58 

Change % ik ds) 6.6 6.8 5.3 0.4 

20 Total beneficiaries as a proportion %o 1988 9 28.7 2182 12.4 17.6 

of contributors 1989 7.8 29.9 PE Ze Ne 

21 Regular beneficiaries without ‘000 1988 780 58 10 38 47 

reported earnings 1989 785 61 10 39 47 

Change % 0.6 Saal 5.8 1.6 -1.1 

Earnings (including overtime) 

and hours 

22 Average weekly earnings in $ 1989 486.87 465.80 400.82 432.86 442.80 

current dollars 1990 512.79 484.61 419.63 458.50 463.45 

Change % Sud 4.0 4.7 5.9 4.7 

23 Average weekly earnings in 1981 $ 1989 322.43 324.83 283.06 295.47 299.59 

dollars 1990 324.14 323.94 282.20 297.92 299.77 

Change %o 0.5 -0.3 -0.3 0.8 0.1 

24 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1989 598.87 559.86 522.94 537.24 552.16 

employees in current dollars 1990 635.97 586.43 548.55 580.85 580.34 

Change % 6.2 4.7 4.9 8.1 ool 

25 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1989 396.60 390.42 369.31 366.72 373.59 

employees in 1981 dollars 1990 402.00 392.00 368.90 377.42 375.38 

Change % 1.4 0.4 -0.2 2.9 0.5 

26 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1989 388.20 363.16 264.60 341.66 362.48 

paid employees in current dollars 1990 403.41 372.40 280.59 357.91 371.54 

Change %o 3.9 DJs) 6.0 4.8 P45) 

27 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1989 257.09 253.25 186.86 233.22 245.25 

paid employees in 1981 dollars 1990 255.00 248.93 188.70 232.56 240.32 

Change % -0.8 -1.7 1.0 -0.3 -2.0 

28 Average weekly hours of hourly hrs 1989 31.8 34.8 Sie S2al 34.1 

paid employees 1990 31.5 34.6 31.5 S2e2 33.7 

29 Average weekly overtime hours hrs 1989 ez 1.6 0.4 0.8 1.0 

of hourly paid employees 1990 Ll ES 0.5 0.8 0.9 

Major wage settlements 

30 Number of agreements 1989 438 Ul 4 15 5 

1990 486 11 1 ig 1% 

31 Number of employees ‘000 1989 983 to 3 19 7 

1990 1,129 18 15 28 

32 Increase in base rate on annual Yo 1989 5.3 5.7 4.7 5.5 4.5 

basis 1990 5.8 7.5 5.8 6.3 6.0 


See notes at end of table. 
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323 216 35 29 78 139 2 2 1988 ‘000 19 
SRY 214 35 29 78 134 2 2 1989 
4.3 “12 27 2057 -0.8 -3.4 3.6 -1.9 % 
10.2 4.2 eal J () 6.5 9.9 9.8 4.8 1988 % 20 
10.4 4.0 122 iff) 6.3 9.0 4.8 8.8 1989 
259 151 26 Ze, 60 106 1 1 1988 ‘000 21 
270 147 26 22 59 101 1 1 1989 
4.4 EOE 12 -0.5 ated -5.8 2.5 -8.3 % 
472.82 509.08 445.08 425.99 484.47 491.63 585.91 663.86 1989 $ 22 
502.02 535.78 462.78 445.80 509.86 515.91 612.22 705.48 1990 
6.2 5.2 4.0 4.7 5.2 4.9 4.5 6.3 % 
SAA 326.33 299.11 289.59 339.98 342.60 n eS 1989 $ 23 
318.54 327.89 297.23 290.42 338.33 340.98 _ <8 1990 
1.9 0.5 -0.6 0.3 -0.5 -0.5 es % 
564.69 631.12 562.52 558.45 617.83 594.35 713.95 728.63 1989 $ 24 
602.37 670.17 590.77 581.86 655.15 628.93 747.27 7176.47 1990 
6.7 6.2 5.0 ADY 6.0 5.8 4.7 6.6 % 
373.47 404.56 378.04 379.06 433.56 414.18 se i 1989 $ 25 
382.21 410.14 379.43 379.74 434.74 415.68 me 8 1990 
23. 1.4 0.4 2012 0.3 0.4 - % % 
387.87 403.25 345.85 309.83 356.00 412.73 439.74 568.71 1989 $ 26 
406.93 415.59 356.20 S238 373.65 432.05 446.27 610.01 1990 
4.9 Seal 3.0 5.6 5.0 AMG, 15 fe % 
256.53 258.49 232.43 210.63 249.82 287.62 2 x 1989 $ 27 
258.20 254.34 228.77 213.24 247.94 285.56 BS ie 1990 
0.7 -1.6 PEO 2 -0.8 7. x3 ie % 
1 32.6 32.0 S12 28.8 30.5 30.5 o2el 33.8 1989 hrs 28 
32.4 31.4 31.2 28.7 B02 30.3 35.2 35:5 1990 
1.0 163 0.9 0.8 145 et 1.9 3.4 1989 hrs 29 
0.9 ith 0.9 0.9 1.6 ifsil A 3.8 1990 
37 155 Tf 16 51 49 4 ae 1989 30 
94 201 14 8 55 29 x, Fs 1990 
209 237 10 21 83 106 _ ee 1989 ‘000 31 
395 393 14 20 103 29 3 e 1990 
‘ayes! 6.4 4.6 2.9 3.9 7.0 * < 1989 % 32 
4.8 6.8 5.6 4.0 5.6 6.9 uf nA 1990 
See notes at end of table. 
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Labour income 


33 Labour income in current $ million 1988 82502 4.5 1.0 8.2 6.3 
dollars 1989 354.9 4.8 1.0 8.8 6.9 
Change % 9.1 6.8 (80, hee 8.2 

34 Labour income per employee $ 1988 30,300 26,300 22,400 25,600 25,400 
in current dollars 1989 32,300 26,700 23,50 26,800 27,000 
Change J 6.6 TES 5.0 4.7 6.3 

35 Labour income per employee $ 1988 21,100 19,000 16,400 18,300 18,000 
in 1981 dollars 1989 21,400 18,600 16,600 18,300 18,300 
Change % ihbS -1.9 NS 0.2 1.6 

36 Net income from self- % 1988 eS Sys 7.8 Sali 4.3 
employment as a proportion 1989 5.8 3.9 9.1 5.9 4.2 
of money income 

Earnings of full-time, full-year 
workers 

37 Average earnings of men working $ 1988 33,600 27,200 23,600 30,500 29,100 
full time, full year 1989 35,100 30,600 25,900 31,900 31,200 
Change % 4.5 12.6 9.8 4.6 We, 

38 Average earnings of women working $ 1988 21,900 20,400 16,900 19,600 20,200 
full time, full year 1989 23,100 21,700 19,800 21,100 19,400 
Change % 5.4 6.1 16.7 7.6 -3.8 

39 Ratio of female-to-male earnings Yo 1988 65.3 HSM MON 64.4 69.5 

1989 65.8 70.8 76.2 66.2 62.3 

Family income 
40 Average family income $ 1988 46,200 36,100 34,500 39,700 37,300 
1989 50,100 39,600 38,700 43,100 40,700 
41 Median family income $ 1988 41,200 32,900 30,700 36,400 33,300 
1989 44,500 35,700 34,500 37,600 36,300 

42 Average income of unattached $ 1988 19,600 17,000 14,400 16,000 16,100 
individuals 1989 21,100 19,000 14,400 17,700 17,200 

43 Median income of unattached $ 1988 15,000 12,900 12,000 11,300 12,100 
individuals 1989 16,600 14,700 11,700 12,400 13,000 

44 Average family taxes $ 1988 8,600 5,100 4,700 6,700 5,800 

1989 9,600 6,200 5,900 7,400 6,600 

45 Average family income $ 1988 37,600 30,900 29,800 33,000 31,500 

after tax 1989 40,400 33,500 32,800 35,700 34,000 


See notes at end of table. 
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77.5 140.3 er 8.6 30.0 35.9 4 10. 1988 $million 33 
83.2 154.7 WUE 9.0 32.6 40.3 A 1.0 1989 
7.3 10.2 5.6 4.3 8.5 12.3 7.0 6.2 % 
29,200 32,400 26,600 25,000 29,700 30,300 us J 1988 $ 34 
30,800 35,100 27,700 26,500 31,100 32,000 “a ‘s 1989 
5.7 8.3 4.3 6.0 4.9 5.4 *, 5 % 
20,100 22,000 18,700 17,700 21,700 22,100 re Fe 1988 $ ©6335 
20,400 22,500 18,600 18,000 21,800 22,300 = %s 1989 
1.3 2.3 -0.4 15 0.7 0.9 = B % 
4.4 4.9 7.4 9.9 6.8 5.7 ia = 1988 % 36 
4.4 6.4 5.7 10.8 5.6 5.9 Pa ie 1989 
31,700 35,900 29,700 28,400 33,800 34,500 - ae 1988 $ 37 
34,000 37,400 31,600 27,900 34,400 35,600 “a " 1989 
fhe 4.2 6.3 -1.8 1.8 3.3 e i % 
20,900 23,300 20,200 19,200 22,100 21,300 5 s 1988 $ © 6=s 338 
21,200 25,200 20,700 20,400 22,800 22,600 = es 1989 
1} 8.4 2.6 6.0 3.4 6.2 s ‘3 % 
65.9 64.8 67.9 67.5 65.3 61.8 x a 1988 %o 39 
62.4 67.4 65.6 72.9 66.3 63.6 is x 1989 
41,300 52,800 43,100 40,400 46,300 45,300 & is 1988 $ © 6=— 40 
44,900 57,300 46,600 43,000 49,700 49,400 * ie 1989 
36,900 47,300 37,400 35,400 41,700 42,000 es < 1988 $ 41 
40,200 50,500 41,300 38,100 44,900 46,000 - x 1989 
17,400 21,700 17,100 17,100 20,500 21,000 : ‘i 1988 $6060 42. 
18,300 24,100 19,200 18,700 20,900 22,300 = is 1989 
12,100 17,400 13,800 13,200 15,700 17,300 * t 1988 $06 48 
13,700 20,400 14,900 14,100 16,600 18,600 é - 1989 
7,900 10,100 7,700 7,000 8,300 8,100 » be 1988 $ 86 44 
8,900 11,400 8,600 7,700 9,200 9,300 “ os 1989 
33,500 42,700 35,400 33,300 38,000 37,200 5 2 1988 $0 6 45 
36,000 45,900 38,000 35,300 40,500 40,100 5 ss 1989 


See notes at end of table. 
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No. : “Unit. Near Canada = =-Nfld = PEL = = NS. NG. 


46 Proportion below the 
low income cut-off (1978 base): 


- families % 1988 10.5 15.5 10.0 10.8 12.6 
1989 9.6 12.8 9.0 11.4 11.9 
- unattached individuals % 1988 33.1 35.5 33.2 39.4 ST 
1989 30.5 32.0 35.1 34.7 36.3 
— persons (population) % 1988 13.1 16.7 12.3 13.4 14.5 
1989 22 14.5 11.6 13.4 13.8 
- children (less than 16 years) %o 1988 15.4 20.7 12.6 bts) 4 18.3 
1989 14.6 Wet 13.9 16.6 17.6 
— elderly (65 years and over) % 1988 We? 19.2 17:5 16.9 15.0 
1989 15.9 13.8 14.6 13.8 12.8 


Households and dwellings 


47 Average household income $ 1988 40,700 34,200 31,100 35,400 34,300 
1989 43,800 37,500 34,300 37,700 36,800 


*48 Proportion of households with: 


— ‘VCRs %o 1990 66.3 67.6 62.2 66.7 64.0 
1991 68.6 67.8 59.6 67.8 66.5 

— microwaves % 1990 68.2 56.6 57.8 67.9 66.8 
1991 73.5 65.0 63.8 72.4 1 Pass: 

— twoor more automobiles %o 1990 24.7 16.2 26.7 19.8 21.5 
1991 Zou 13.6 NS: 20.2 20.3 

— vans and trucks % 1990 23.4 32.4 Sila 23.9 31.6 
1991 2212 34.5 819 25.8 30.3 

— air conditioners % 1990 24.4 ads wee 3.5 5.7 
1991 26.7 a. aa oat 6.4 

*49 Proportion of owner-occupied %o 1990 63.7 US men 72.0 75.3 
dwellings 1991 63.7 78.5 70.2 71.8 76.5 

50 Proportion of all owner-occupied %o 1989 50.6 69.9 54.5 56.6 59.3 
dwellings that are mortgage free 1990 51.1 70.8 59.4 57.6 58.1 

*51 Number of occupied dwellings ‘000 1990 2,561 54 Li 112 81 
in need of repair 1991 2,416 54 13 104 87 

*52 Dwellings in need of repair as a %o 1990 26.6 31.3 Silo 35.2 32.8 
proportion of all occupied dwellings 1991 24.5 30.5 Dist O19 34.7 

53 Median rent-to-income ratio Jo 1989 21 19 23 21 19 
1990 20 iN 7/ 25 23 19 


See notes at end of table. 
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46 
13.5 7.5 11.1 13.6 10.7 10.1 5 a 1988 %o 
11.4 7.0 11.0 12.6 11.0 Dut ® ts 1989 
42.7 26.9 33.5 29.3 30.8 30.6 be : 1988 % 
41.0 23.5 30.0 30.4 30.7 25.2 i . 1989 
16.8 9.5 14.8 16.8 13.8 13.2 % se 1988 %o 
15.1 8.8 14.5 16.1 13.9 sla heal se - 1989 
17.2 11.9 19.7 22.6 16.9 15.2 2 - 1988 %o 
15.2 11.3 21.5 22.3 16.8 13.7 im 2 1989 
25.2 12.6 16.0 13.4 15.6 18.4 P ve 1988 %o 
30.7 RT 11.0 10.7 14.4 12.5 “ f 1989 
36,000 46,900 37,000 35,100 41,200 39,100 ze # 1988 $ 47 
39,200 50,600 40,000 37,100 43,800 41,800 ” “i 1989 
48 
63.2 69.0 63.1 60.6 71.6 64.0 be fe 1990 %o 
64.9 71.0 66.3 64.3 72.6 68.8 3 a 1991 
65.5 68.2 68.3 74.9 76.9 68.3 a bs 1990 % 
70.6 73.8 75.1 78.6 80.2 74.0 ie 4 1991 
21.6 26.5 22.2 25.1 29.7 26.7 bs, ms 1990 %o 
21.4 27.4 26.0 23.1 28.8 27.5 = 1991 
13.8 20.5 29:1 37.2 37.7 32.3 vs BS 1990 %o 
12.8 18.2 27.0 40.9 38.3 30.7 c) © 1991 
13.3 44.9 43.8 32.1 6.9 6.1 - te 1990 Jo 
15.2 48.0 45.0 32.3 10.1 8.5 & be 1991 
55.2 65.6 67.8 TOK 65.8 64.2 a FA 1990 %o 49 
56.8 64.1 68.4 72.4 64.4 65.1 m ae 1991 
46.9 49.4 55.4 61.1 48.3 50.2 a A 1989 % 50 
46.5 50.6 56.3 58.9 47.2 52.0 2 R 1990 
613 910 112 112 261 290 2 i 1990 = ‘000 51 
553 861 115 93 253 282 “s a 1991 
24.2 26.2 28.9 31.3 30.0 23.9 . 1990 Jo 52 
2ut 24.0 29.6 25.9 28.2 23.0 = - 1991 
20 21 21 De 21 22 ? a 1989 Yo 53 
19 20 20 21 20 23 en we 1990 


See notes at end of table. 
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54 Labour force income profile 
Number of taxfilers 
Income: 

Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Labour force income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Self-employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Unemployment insurance benefits: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
U.I. dependency ratio 
Canadian index 


55 Economic dependency profile 


Transfer payments: 

Amount 

Employment income 

Economic dependency ratio (ED 

Canadian index 

Unemployment insurance benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Family allowance benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Federal sales tax credits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Child tax credit benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Old age security benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
CPP/QPP benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Other pension benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 


facts 


‘000 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


‘000 

$ million 
% 

% 


$ million 
$ million 
R) Yo 

%o 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
%o 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
Yo 


Unt 


14,108 
334,074 


13,907 
323,421 
18,600 
100.0 


1,823 
20,813 


2,817 
10,654 
3.29 
100.0 


83 


83 
1,508 
14,500 
80.1 


68 
120k 


67 
1,070 
11,500 
61.8 


12 
LINE 


Zl 
141 
13.21 
401.5 


84.9 74.2 

53 35 
656 347 
132 126 
532 603 
6.05 9.15 


Nee ee ee ee ——e ee 
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532 603 
6.05 9.15 

86 73 
0.98 rheala 

23 20 
0.26 0.30 

81 73 
0.92 1.10 
297 231 
3.38 3.50 
382 Ziel 
4.34 4.11 
531 343 
6.04 5.19 
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a : = 


54 
4,567 6,719 749 624 1,593 2,093 17 29 =1989 ‘000 
4,553 6,697 746 622 1,589 2,088 1% 29" 1989 ‘000 
94,861 177,048 14,837 12,508 38,082 50,854 436 796 1989 $ million 
16,600 20,500 15,400 15,600 18,500 18,800 22,100 20,500 1989 $ 
S17 113.3 85.1 86.2 102.2 103.9 122.1 113.3 1989 %o 
3,487 5,404 558 488 1,330 1,625 15 26 1989 ‘000 
77,172 141,750 11,420 9,322 30,871 39,393 394 740 1989 $ million 
3,422 5,357 548 482 1,313 1,597 15 26 1989 ‘000 
73,708 139,460 11,066 9,028 30,063 38,046 374 720 1989 $ million 
17,900 20,900 16,200 14,400 18,300 19,100 21,400 21,800 1989 $ 
96.2 112.4 87.1 77.4 98.4 102.7 115.1 i722" 1989 % 
334 649 101 137 231 236 2 Ze 989 ‘000 
4,211 8,552 862 1,160 1,879 2,776 16 14 1989 $ million 
874 746 103 83 224 350 4 om 1989 ‘000 
3,464 2,290 354 295 808 1,347 20 20 1989 $ million 
4.70 1.64 3.20 3.27 2.69 3.54 5.23 2.84 1989 %o 
142.9 49.8 97.3 99.4 81.8 107.6 159.0 86.3 1989 %o 
55 

12,321 17,564 2,125 1,810 3,748 6,585 37 48 1989 $ million 
73,708 139,460 11,066 9,028 30,063 38,046 374 720 1989 $ million 
16.72 12.59 19.20 20.05 12.47 17.31 9.82 6.60 1989 %o 
109.3 82.3 125.5 131.0 81.5 113.1 64.2 43.1 1989 Jo 
3,464 2,290 354 295 808 1,347 20 20 1989 $ million 
4.70 1.64 3.20 3.27 2.69 3.54 5.23 2.84 1989 %o 
621 894 110 108 258 284 3 8 1989 $ million 
0.84 0.64 0.99 1.19 0.86 0.75 0.75 1.06 1989 % 
168 179 30 25 50 63 -- 1 1989 $ million 
0.23 0.13 0.28 0.28 O17 O17 0.12 0.16 1989 %o 
552 616 111 116 224 229 2 7 1989 $ million 
0.75 0.44 1.00 1.28 0.75 0.60 0.58 1.04 1989 %o 
2,093 3,257 470 386 601 1,152 2 3 1989 $ million 
2.84 2.34 4.25 4.27 2.00 3.03 0.64 0.39 1989 %o 
2,513 4,270 472 401 739 1,370 4 3 1989 $ million 
3.41 3.06 4.26 4.44 2.46 3.60 1.01 0.41 1989 % 
2,909 6,060 578 480 1,069 2,139 6 5 1989 $ million 
3.95 4.35 5.22 5.31 3.56 5.62 1.49 OLS 9 %o 
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10 


= "Notes and definiti 


Persons aged 15 and over who are employed or 
unemployed. 


Labour force as a proportion of the population 
aged 15 and over. 


Persons who usually work less than 30 hours per 
week. 


Unemployed as a proportion of the labour force. 


This rate, and rates shown as Indicators 9 and 10, 
are described in The Labour Force (71-001), 
February 1987. 


The full-time labour force includes persons 
working full time, those working part time 
involuntarily and unemployed persons seeking 
full-time work. 


The part-time labour force includes persons 
working part time voluntarily and unemployed 
persons seeking part-time work. 


On the margins of the labour force includes 
persons not looking for work because they believe 
none is available or because they are waiting for 
recall or for replies from employers. 


The rate shows hours lost through unemployment 
(unemployed multiplied by average actual 
weekly hours) and through underemployment 
(that is, short-time work schedules and 
involuntary part-time employment) as a 
proportion of hours worked plus hours lost. 
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No. 


30 


33 


34 


46 


ons 


Data are for agreements involving bargaining 
units of 500 or more employees. Canada figures 
include workers covered by federal labour 
legislation plus agreements involving workers in 
more than one province. 


Labour income comprises gross wages and 
salaries (including directors’ fees, bonuses, 
commissions, gratuities, taxable allowances and 
retroactive pay) and supplementary labour 
income (payments made by employers for the 
benefit of employees, including contributions to 
health and welfare schemes, pension plans, 
workers’ compensation and unemployment 
insurance). 


Labour income per employee is calculated using 
LFS estimates of paid workers excluding those 
absent without pay. 


For an explanation of the methodology 
underlying the Low Income Cut-Offs, see Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada (Annual, 
Catalogue 13-207). 


54-55 Data are derived from tax returns filed in the 


spring of the year following the reference year. 
The mailing address at the time of filing 
determines the province. 


Statistics Canada 


In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


Ad Dual-earner families in Canada 


A description of changes since the late 1960s in the relative contributions made to family incomes by working 
spouses. 


@ = Alimony payments 


This article studies the impact that alimony payments have on the income of recipients and of those who pay 
them. 


bi] Studying on the job: Employer-sponsored training in Canada 


A look at the types of employees who are receiving training from their employers. Emphasis is placed on 
differences in training patterns by size of firm. 


i The tourism industry - a labour market profile 


The study compares jobs in the tourism industry with those in other service-sector industries and in the goods- 
producing sector. 


Back injuries 


During the 1980s, over one-quarter of all Workers Compensation claims for time lost from work were for back 
injuries. The article describes common work accidents and the industries and occupations where most back 
injuries occur. 


Workers on the move 


An overview of hirings and separations in Canada and some international comparisons. 


Workforce turnover: Job hirings 


This article looks at the rate of hirings in different industries and the characteristics of the persons hired. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market information 
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PABOUR AND INCOME 


THE COMPREHENSIVE JOURNAL 


on labour and income 
from Statistics Canada 


|] Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (75-001E) for $53 a 
year, (US $ 64 for subscriptions in the United States, US $ 74 elsewhere). 


Order Form 


Mail to: 

Publications Sales 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6 


(Please print) 


Reference Number 
METHOD OF PAYMENT 


Company 


Depart Ce eee = Order Number [nein ee 
Attention Payment enclosed 
Title Charge to my: 
OL ASTCE AL Uen (Gel Anes (ae)eStAlISie See aada 
Address Account. No. L-_ sven edi nomen eRe 
a Expiry Date [7d 

( ) Bill me later 
Province/Country , 

Signature: Se ee eee 
Postal Code Tel. PF 03502 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in Canadian 
funds and add 7% GST. Foreign clients pay in US $, drawn on a US bank. 


For faster service 1-800-267-6677 MasterCard or VISA accounts 


ORDER FORM 
Statistics Canada Publications 


MAIL TO: FAX TO: (613) 951-1584 METHOD OF PAYMENT 
Publication Sales This fax will be treated as an 
Statistics Canada original order. Please do not 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6 send confirmation. [_] Payment enclosed 


(Please print) [-] Bill me later (max. $500) 


Company Charge to my: [_] MasterCard [] viIsA 
Department 


e Purchase Order Number (please enclose) 


Attention Account Number 


Address Expiry Date ee wee 


City Province Signature 
Postal Code Tel. Client Reference Number 


Annual Subscription 
or Book Price 
Catalogue 
Number 


SUBTOTAL 
Canadian customers add 7% Goods and Services Tax. 
ie ‘ | GST (7%) 
Please note that discounts are applied to the price of the publication and not to the total amount which 
might include special shipping and handling charges and the GST. GRAND TOTAL 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in Canadian funds. 
Clients from the United States and other countries pay total amount in US funds drawn on a US bank. 


For faster service a 1-800-267-6677 fe) yseand lip Aa 


Version frangaise de ce bon de commande disponible sur demande 


avi 


ea Statistics Statistique Canada 


Canada Canada 


To those 

of you 

who need 
in-depth 
information 
about 

the labour 
market ... 


Candee 71220 Ave 
Moyennes 
annuelles de 
la population 
active 


1990 


... Statistics Canada introduces Labour Force Annual 
Averages 1990 — a brand-new reference publication 
created specifically to meet those needs. With 
detailed data ... Quick-reference summaries and 
graphs ... Geographical breakdowns in unprece- 
dented detail ... More variables and cross classifica- 
tions than published in the monthly issues of 

The Labour Force. 


The Labour Force Annual Averages 1990 covers: 


¢ time loss and absenteeism by industry and 
province; 

e full-time and part-time employment by industry 
and province; 

* occupations for Census Metropolitan Areas 
(CMAs) and economic regions; 

e industries for CMAs and economic regions; 

¢ labour market participation and family 
responsibilities by province; 

¢ hours worked by industry and occupation, by 
sex, age and province; : 

e and more. 


Labour Force Annual Averages 1990. Part and parcel 
of Statistics Canada’s customer-driven approach to 
business information. 


Labour Force Annual Averages 1990 (catalogue number 71-220) 
is available for $39 in Canada, US$47 in the United States and 
US$55 in other countries. 


To order, write Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario, KIA 0T6. Or contact the Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre nearest you. (A list of centres appears in 
this publication.) 


For faster service FAX your order to 1-613-951-1584. Or call 
toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or Master Card. 


Subscribing to Perspectives on Labour and Income is like having a complete research 
department at your disposal. Solid facts. Unbiased analysis. Reliable statistics. 


But Perspectives is more than just facts and figures. It offers authoritative insights into 
complex labour and income issues, analysing the statistics to bring you simple, clear 
summaries of where the labour market and income distributions are headed. 


Our team of experts is working to bring you the latest labour and income 
data. Each quarterly issue has: 

* topical articles on current labour and income trends 

¢ more than 50 key labour and income indicators 

* areview of ongoing research projects 

* information on new survey results 


AS a special bonus, twice a year you will also receive a Labour Market 
Review, giving you up-to-the-minute analysis and data of how the labour 
market has performed over the last six months or year. 


And all for only $53.00. 


Thousands of Canadian professionals turn to Perspectives to discover new 
trends in labour and income and to stay up-to-date on the latest research findings. 
As a subscriber, you will get the inside story. 


We know you'll find Perspectives indispensable. GUARANTEED. If you aren’t convinced 
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From the editor 


M As a society, our attitude towards 
employee turnover is deeply ambivalent. We 
want to have our cake and eat it too, but 
merely prove once again that it is impossible 
to do so. If too many workers leave their jobs 
to accept more attractive ones, we try to 
assist the employers who are left the 
difficult (and often expensive) task of 
finding and training replacements. And if 
too many workers are laid off, we try to 
alleviate any undue hardship they may 
suffer as they look for new jobs. 

At the same time that we establish 
social and economic programs to mitigate 
the worst hazards of job turnover, we become 
concerned when there is too little turnover. 
If employees remain permanently with one 
firm, ignoring better jobs with other local 
employers or in other regions, it is taken as 
a sign that the labour market has lost its 
capacity to adjust to new demands. Such 
rigidity can reduce efficiency, thereby 
limiting the economy's capacity to compete. 
Similarly, potential production is forgone if 
workers lose their jobs in declining indus- 
tries (or failing firms in growing industries) 
and are not hired by prospering firms 
because they lack the relevant skills. Even 
in the realm of worker training - nowa 
virtual buzzword in discussions about the 
labour market — turnover is a double-edged 
sword. Companies insist training is feasible 
only if employees remain with the firm long 
enough for the employer to recoup the 
investment. Meanwhile, expanding firms, 
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seeking to reap the benefits of training 
without incurring the expense, often try to 
lure workers who are already trained away 
from other companies. 

These are not the only tugs-of-war 
taking place in the labour market. Demo- 
graphic and social changes interacting with 
labour market changes both facilitate and 
impede job turnover. Now that the dual- 
earner family is the norm, one partner's 
income can sustain the family while the 
other takes training between jobs to improve 
career opportunities and future earnings. 
However, with two careers to consider, the 
free movement of people among jobs can be 
inhibited. When one partner is transferred, 
the spouse may be uncertain of finding 
another satisfying job in a new community, 
or even any job at all. At the other end of the 
spectrum are those families, usually headed 
by a woman alone, who derive a significant 
portion of their income from support 
payments. If the worker paying the support 
suffers an involuntary job change, the 
family can be exposed to considerable 
hardship. (The article "Alimony and child 
support" examines the financial situation of 
recipients and payers.) 

Clearly, there must be an optimal 
rate of turnover that will balance these 
powerful opposing forces and yield the 
greatest overall labour market performance. 

However, until recently, looking for 
the optimal level of turnover was con- 
founded by not knowing what the actual 
level was at any given time, and statis- 
ticians had almost no comprehensive data 
that was consistent through time. Through 
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the Labour Force Survey (a survey of 
households) and the Survey of Employment, 
Payrolls and Hours (a_ survey of 
establishments), Statistics Canada has 
closely monitored the month-to-month 
change in the total number of people 
employed, but had difficulty interpreting 
what this change really represented. For 
example, there might be a small increase in 
the level of employment, but was this 
because every worker kept the same job 
he/she had held the previous month while a 
few new people got new jobs? Or was it 
because a very large number of quits and 
layoffs were slightly exceeded by the 
number of new hirings? 

Fortunately, analysts can now distin- 
guish between these two very different 
scenarios by using newly developed data to 
quantify how the labour force is adapting to 
change. What the numbers show is that 
small changes in total employment are the 
result of massive flows into and out of jobs. 
"Workers on the move: An overview of 
labour turnover" outlines the quantity of 
voluntary and involuntary job change in the 
economy and introduces "Workers on the 
move: Hirings," a more in-depth examina- 
tion of new employment. In the Autumn 
1992 issue, we will continue the analysis 
with "Workers on the move: Quits" and 
"Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs," 
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which document the workers and industries 
most deeply affected by labour market 
"churning." Other articles in this Summer 
issue look at the workers who get employer- 
sponsored training ("Studying on the job") 
and describe the state of family income 
("The changing profile of dual-earner 
families"). 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief O 


We welcome your views on articles 
and other items that have appeared in 
Perspectives on labour and _ income. 
Additional insights on the data are also 
welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be 
factual and analytical. We encourage 
readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data 
sources and upcoming events relating to 
labour and income. 

Statistics Canada reserves the right 
to select and edit items for publication. 
Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Susan 
Crompton, Forum and What's new? 
Editor, Perspectives on labour and income, 
5-A Jean Talon Building, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6, or call oe 
951-0178. 
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Highlights 


Here are some key findings from the articles 
in this issue of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


Alimony and child support 


M@ In 1988, 289,000 men reported paying 
$1.3 billion in alimony and child support, for 
an average amount of $4,500. In the same 
year, 239,000 women reported $1.1 billion in 
support payments, for an average of $4,600. 
(The difference between the number of 
payers and recipients is explained in the 
article.) 


@ The average amount of support paid 
represented 9% of the average income of 
payers. The equivalent proportion for 
recipients was 15%. 


M@ Receiving alimony payments appears to 
be extremely important for single-parent 
families with children under 18. The per 
capita income of recipient families of this 
type was 45% to 56% higher than that of 
non-recipient families, depending on the 
number of children in these families. 


@ At 38% of their average income, support 
payments represented the largest share of 
the income of non-family persons. These 
women were generally older than other 
recipients and a high proportion had no 
labour market ties. 
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M@ Recipient husband-wife families are 
much less dependent on support payments. 
For them, alimony comprised 6% of their 
average income. 


Note: Because extreme values have greater 
weight on an average than other values, it is 
often useful to examine median amounts. 
For example, while the average amount of 
support paid in 1988 was $4,500, the median 
amount (the middle value, if the support 
payments were ordered from smallest to 
largest), at $3,000, was significantly lower. 
The article contains both averages and 
medians. 


The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 


@ In 1989, 3.8 million wives were part of 
dual-earner families compared with 1.3 
million in 1967. 


@ Four-fifths of families with incomes of 
$70,000 (1989 dollars) and over had wives 
working in 1989; the comparable proportion 
was one-third in 1967. 


M@ By 1989, 71% of wives with children 


under 6 years of age worked whereas in 
1967, only 27% worked. 
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@ Although the proportion of families with 
both spouses in managerial or professional 
occupations rose to 16% in 1989 from 6% in 
1967, the predominant occupational com- 
bination for working spouses remained blue- 
collar for husbands and clerical, service or 
sales for wives (25%). 


& The proportion of dual-earner families 
with wives earning $30,000 or more and 
husbands earning $40,000 or more rose to 
7% in 1989 from almost none in 1967. 


@ Husbands' earnings dropped from 63% of 
the total incomes of dual-earner families in 
1967 to 56% in 1989 while those of wives rose 
from 26% to 29%. 


Studying on the job 


® Between December 1989 and November 
1990, almost 1.3 million Canadian workers 
over the age of 16 took part-time training 
courses that were sponsored by their 
employers. This number represents almost 
14% of the paid workforce. 


™@ Industries that placed the highest 
priority on training were utilities (31% of the 
workforce received training) and public 
administration (28%). 


™ The chances of receiving employer- 
sponsored training courses rise as the size of 
the firm increases. From a low of 6% for 
small firms with less than 20 employees, the 
rate of part-time training rose to 11% and 
15% for medium-small and medium-large 
firms respectively, and then reached 22% for 
companies with 500 or more employees. 


@ Workers in white-collar occupations 
received more employer-sponsored training 
during the reference period, than those in 
other occupations. Workers in natural 
sciences were most likely to benefit (28%), 
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although rates as high as 25% were reported 
for workers in social sciences and mana- 
gerial or administrative positions. 


™ Courses in commerce, management and 
business administration were the most 
popular. Workers enrolled, in _ these 
accounted for 29% of all employer-sponsored 
trainees in short-term and _ part-time 
courses. The second most popular field of 
study (26% of enrolment) was engineering 
and applied science technologies and trades, 
which encompasses computer technology. 


Workers on the move: An overview of 
labour turnover 


@ During 1988, 4.6 million workers either 
left or were permanently laid off from their 
jobs. In addition, there were 1.8 million 
temporary separations, where workers 
returned to their jobs after an absence. 


™@ There were 5 million hirings during 
1988. Of these, 70% were full-time jobs and 
approximately 76% were permanent. 


@ Of the 15.3 million person-jobs held 
during 1988, about one-third were 
accounted for by hirings during the year; on 
average, nearly 4% of jobs were held by 
persons hired during any given month. 


B In 1988, there were about 2.9 million 
quits and 1.2 million people permanently 
laid off for economic reasons. Permanent 
separations resulting from retirement, 
dismissals, labour disputes and end of short- 
term contracts accounted for another 
555,000 people. 


@ The higher hiring and separation rates 
observed in Canada also prevail in Australia 
and the United States, while rates in Japan 
and France are relatively low. 
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Workers on the move: Hirings 


M@ In 1988, there were 5 million hirings, 
which accounted for 32% of all paid jobs 
during the year. Over two-thirds of hirings 
were for full-time jobs. 


™@ From January to April 1988, the 
proportion of full-time hirings rose from 66% 
to 75% of total hirings, then fell at an almost 
constant rate to trough at 51% in December. 


@ Because of the entry of students into the 
labour market and the beginning of the 
production season in certain industries, the 
highest hiring rates and the largest number 
of hirings were recorded in spring and 
summer (40% of hirings took place in May, 
June and August 1988). 


M On average, the persons hired were 
relatively young: 46% were under 25, and 
29% were aged 25 to 34. 


@ In 1988, the service sector accounted for 
72% of all hirings. The industries with the 
most hirings were retail trade (17% of all 
hirings), accommodation and food services 
(12%), health (6%), business services (6%) 
and education (5%). 


What's new? 


@ The first national Survey of School 
Leavers, conducted by Statistics Canada in 
1991, confirms that drop-out rates are high. 
An information package with preliminary 
results is available. 


M@ Labour Force Annual Averages, 1991 


presents a year-end compilation of labour 
market data. This publication also features 
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an article on employment in the service 
sector from 1976 to 1991. 


@ Results of Cycle 6 of the General Social 
Survey (GSS), conducted in 1991, are now 
available. The survey looked at the state of 
people's health and the impact of work on 
their physical and mental well-being. 


@ The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID), a longitudinal survey of 
households, will be carried out by Statistics 
Canada in 1994. It will follow individuals 
and families for five or six years, collecting 
information about their labour market 
experiences, income and family circums- 
tances. 


@ The Guide to Labour Force Survey Data 
is now available. It provides a general 
overview of the survey's methodology and 
collection procedures. Concepts and termi- 
nology are discussed and the survey 
questionnaire is explored in detail. 


™@ The Industrial Relations Centre of 
Queen's University is offering an annual 
subscription to a comprehensive package of 
its products and services. 


@ A report is presented on the main issues 
discussed at a three-day conference on 
environment and employment, sponsored by 
the Canada Employment and Immigration 
Advisory Council. 


@ In June 1992, Statistics Canada will 
carry out the Survey of 1990 Graduates on 
behalf of Employment and Immigration 
Canada. The main objective will be to 
examine the labour market experiences of 
the graduates in the two years since they 
have obtained their qualifications. O 
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Alimony and child support 


Diane Galarneau 


W ith the growing number of single- 

parent families and the many 
criticisms of the present system for deter- 
mining alimony and child support payments, 
such disbursements are becoming a subject 
of increasing concern. According to a 
Department of Justice study (DOJ, 1990), 
women and children generally feel the 
financial effects of a divorce or separation 
much more harshly than do men. The results 
of the 1986 Census show that 82% of single- 
parent families were headed by women, 
more than half with low incomes. The 
children of these families made up 3% of all 
Canadians, but represented more than one- 
quarter of all persons in low-income families 
(Statistics Canada, 1991). 

There are no data sources currently 
available that contain complete information 
on all those who receive or make alimony’ 
payments. However, tax data can be used to 
identify individuals who receive or make 
such payments, as long as they report them. 

According to Revenue Canada's tax 
data, support payments averaged about 
$4,600 in 1988, or nearly $400 per month. 
While they comprised only 0.3% of the 
combined income of all taxfilers, such 
payments nevertheless represented 15% of 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951- 4626. 
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family income for those receiving alimony 
and 9% of family income for those making 
payments. 


Role of support payments 


Canada's first Divorce Act was adopted in 
1968. At that time, alimony payments by 
former spouses were based on the principle of 
fault. Husbands responsible for breaking up 
their marriages found themselves obligated 
to make payments to what were then 
generally called "innocent" wives 
(MacDonald, 1989), so that they could look 
after the children and maintain the same 
standard of living as before the divorce. 
Thus, "innocent" wives were not responsible 
for supporting themselves. "Guilty" wives 
were treated in a totally different manner: 
they were left to fend for themselves. 

As a result of much criticism, the 
Divorce Act was amended in 1985. These 
amendments were implemented in order to: 
"(1) make the divorce process less adver- 
sarial while increasing the chances for 
reconciliation of the spouses; (2) provide a 
more humane and fairer resolution of the 
consequences of divorce; and (3) recognize 
provincial responsibilities and provide for a 
process of divorce which would operate with 
as few complications or duplications as 
possible." (MacDonald, 1989) Subsection 
15(7) of the Act sets out four objectives for 
spousal support orders which should: 
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"(a) recognize any economic advantages or 
disadvantages to the spouses arising 
from the marriage or its breakdown; 


(b) apportion between the spouses any 
financial consequences arising from 
the care of any child of the marriage 
over and above the obligation appor- 
tioned between the spouses ... ; 


(c) relieve any economic hardship of the 
spouses arising from the breakdown of 
the marriage; and 


(d) in so far as practicable, promote the 
economic self-sufficiency of each 
spouse within a reasonable period of 
time." 


The Act establishes a distinction 
between orders for support payments for 
spouses and those for children. The 
objectives of child support awards, set out in 
subsection 15(8) of the Act, aim to: "(a) 
recognize that the spouses have a joint 
financial obligation to maintain the child; 
and (b) apportion that obligation between 
the spouses according to their relative 
abilities to contribute to the performance of 
the obligation." (Rogerson, 1990) 

Other provisions to be taken into 
account by the judge in making orders for 
support payments are found in subsection 
15(5) of the Act, which provides that the 
court is to take into consideration the 
condition, means, needs and_ general 
circumstances of the parties, including: "(a) 
the length of time the spouses cohabited; (b) 
the functions performed by the spouse 
during cohabitation; and (c) any order, 
agreement or arrangement relating to 
support of the spouse or child." (Rogerson, 
1990) 


Repercussions 

The introduction of the fourth objective of 
orders for spousal support, aimed at limiting 
financial ties between the former spouses as 
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far as possible, has had a number of 
repercussions. It is generally recognized that 
the number of support orders for limited 
terms has risen, along with the number of 
cases in which no order was granted 
(MacDonald, 1989). 

According to two reports, one a 
consultation with family law lawyers on the 
1985 Divorce Act (MacDonald, 1989) and, a 
second, a study of the case law (Rogerson, 
1990), two groups appear to have been 
especially affected by this objective of 
economic self-sufficiency: middle-aged wo- 
men who have not been in the workforce 
during their years of marriage and women in 
their thirties and forties with post-divorce 
custody of their children. Granting this last 
group fixed-term support orders often gives 
them too little time to acquire the knowledge 
needed to get a job and become self- 


supporting. 


What is alimony? 

In this article, the definition of "alimony" 
corresponds to that of Revenue Canada: an 
amount paid pursuant to a decree, order or 
judgement of a competent tribunal or 
pursuant to a written agreement, for the 
maintenance of the spouse (whether legal or 
common-law), former spouse (whether legal 
or common-law), or any children of the 
marriage; the spouses are living apart when 
the payment is made and throughout the 
remainder of the year and were separated 
pursuant to a divorce, judicial separation or 
written separation agreement; and it is 
payable in the form of periodic payments 
(Revenue Canada, 1990). 

The family tax data file (TIFF) does 
not distinguish between support payments 
made on behalf of the former spouse and 
those made on behalf of the children (see 
Description of the data). They are therefore 
considered as a unit in this article. Since the 
current trend in divorce cases favours the 
financial self-sufficiency of the former 
spouses, it is possible that support payments 
will be paid more and more often on behalf of 
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the children. At least, that is what Quebec's 
Justice ministry concluded on the basis of 
the results of a survey on support payments 
from 1981 to 1986 (Pelletier, 1987). 

It is also not known for how many 
children each payment is made. That can be 
important in the case of a blended family, 
which might have children from a previous 
marriage and others from the current 
marriage. Even if payments are made solely 
on behalf of the children from the previous 
marriage, the family tax data file will only 
reveal the total number of children in the 
new family and the amount paid. 

In the case of joint custody, certain 
expenses related to the children are appor- 
tioned between the former spouses, who take 
turns maintaining them. Since such 
expenses are in the form of clothing, food or 
leisure, they are not included in this article. 


Description of the data 


The Small Area and Administrative Data Division has 
developed a file on families (TIFF) based on personal 
income tax data. Although the file has been in 
existence since 1982, information on support payments 
has only been available since 1986. This article 
presents the most recent results when this report was 
written, namely those for 1988.3 

The file can be used to compare the economic 
circumstances of certain types of families. The concept 
of "family" used in the T1FF is an approximation of the 
“nuclear family." It is an "approximation" because the 
make-up of the families is based on information 
contained in tax returns. If an income tax return does 
not suggest that there is a spouse or a dependent child, 
the person who filed it will be considered a non-family 
person, although he or she could actually be in an 
entirely different situation. 

For the purposes of this article, three types of 
families - single-parent, husband-wife and non-family 
persons — were selected. Non-family persons do not 
necessarily live alone (in fact, in 1986, only 67% of 
them were living alone), while all unattached 
individuals are non-family persons. According to the 
census definition, which is similar to that used in 
TIFF, a non-family person may or may not be related 
to the household's "reference person.” Therefore, he or 
she could be a brother-in-law, a grandmother, a 
roomer, an employee, and so on. 

The availability of child tax credits and federal 
sales tax credits encourages people with low incomes to 
complete tax returns in order to receive those 
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A support order made during a 
separation or divorce does not, in itself, 
guarantee that payments will be made. The 
tax data disclose only the amounts reported 
to Revenue Canada, and not those that 
should be paid. In Ontario, for example, it 
has recently been estimated that there are 
90,000 unpaid support orders, representing 
$470 million in delinquent payments 
(Canadian HR Reporter, 1991). 


Recipients and payers 

Although some men receive alimony, it is 
not common. In 1988, they represented 
barely 2% of those receiving such payments. 
For the purposes of this analysis they have 
been excluded since their inclusion could 
distort the data.’ Thus, the term 
"recipients," means only those women who 
have indicated on their tax returns that they 


credits. A rise in the number of taxfilers in the lower 
income brackets has been observed since those credits 
came into force. The income of those recipients is often 
below the average and their representation has tended 
to increase. 

In this article, when faced with a question of 
income, the reference is to family income before 
deductions and, therefore, before tax. Alimony 
payments are part of the taxable income of recipients, 
which means that they actually receive a smaller 
amount, considering their taxes, than the gross amount 
that appears in the tables shown here. Alimony 
payments, however, are included in the payers’ total 
income. While these amounts reduce the payers’ 
disposable income, they can be deducted from the 
payers' taxable income, so that the amounts actually 
paid are smaller than the gross amounts shown in the 
tables. 

~ There are also rules regarding the types of 
payments that are eligible for tax deductions. For 
example, a lump-sum payment* is not eligible; 
payments must be regular and recurring. Thus, 
informal, out-of-court agreements are not included in 
the tax data because they are not deductible. 

The file does not permit matching payers with the 
recipients to whom payments are made. As a result, it 
is impossible to compare the income of payers and 
recipients on a_ one-to-one basis; only global 
comparisons are possible. 

Thus, the data used here are not exhaustive. But 
they are the only data in existence on the subject, and 
they make it possible to provide some insights into the 
circumstances of a portion of the recipients and a 
portion of the payers. 
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received support payments, whether those 
payments were made on their own behalf or 
on behalf of their child(ren). Similarly, 
"payers" includes only men. 

In 1988, 289,000 men reported that 
they had paid $1.3 billion in alimony 
payments in Canada, an average amount of 
$4,500 and a median amount of $3,000. In 
the same year, 239,000 women reported that 
they had received $1.1 billion in the form of 
support payments, for an average of $4,600 
and a median of $3,000.° 

The differences between the number 
of payers and the amount paid and the 
number of recipients and the amount 
received are due to a number of factors. 
Although Revenue Canada requires that 
what is reported on the one side should 
normally be reported on the other, such is 
not always the case. For example, it is 
possible that some recipients do not report 


Chart A 
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the payments they have received because 
their income is too low to justify a tax return; 
because their income otherwise consists 
solely of welfare payments, mothers' 
allowance or other non-taxable - and 
consequently, unreported — benefits; because 
they are living abroad; or, for some other 
reason. (For more information on the data 
limits see Description of the data.) 


Characteristics of recipients 


Family type 

To measure the importance of alimony to 
recipients’ incomes, it is preferable to take 
their family situations into account. A 
recipient at the head of a single-parent 
family whose total personal income is 
$25,000 is not in the same financial situation 
as another recipient with the same personal 
income but who isa member ofa husband- 


In 1988, the majority of alimony recipients were from single-parent families. 


Non-recipient families 
98% 


Non-family | 
persons \ 


Single-parent 


Recipient families 
2% 


Non-family 
persons 


Husband-wife 


Single-parent 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* Includes male recipients who represented 2% of all recipients. 
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Chart B 
In 1988, alimony accounted for 15% of the family income of all recipients. 
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All Single-parent 
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ee Alimony 
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Non-family 
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Fe] Other™ 


Husband-wife 


families 


Social assistance” 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
* Includes non-taxable benefits such as welfare and Mothers’ Allowance. 
* Includes pension, investment and rental income, and Family Allowance. 


wife family (as shown later on, the average 
and median family income is much higher in 
the second case). For the purposes of this 
article, three types of families have been 
identified: single-parent, husband-wife and 
non-family persons. Comparisons will be 
made on the basis of family income® while 
taking into account the number of persons 
who depend on that income. 

According to the family file based on 
tax records, there were 10.9 million families 
in Canada in 1988 (including non-family 
persons). Fewer than 9% were single-parent 
families, 54% were husband-wife families, 
and 38% were non-family persons. Only 2.2% 
of these families included one or more 
recipients, and most of them (1.5%) were in 
single-parent families. 
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Age 
The average age of the recipients is 38 years. 
More than three-quarters of them are 25 to 
44 years of age. Non-family persons who 
receive support payments differ from the 
rest, as 84% of them are 45 and older. 
Recipients tend to be younger than 
non-recipients. Non-recipients make up 
about 98% of the total number of women, so 
it is not surprising that their age distri- 
bution is more dispersed. Thus, although a 
large proportion of non-recipients (45%) are 
aged 25 to 44, there are more of them under 
25 (12%) or 65 and over (16%). 


Number of children 

The number of children is an important 
factor when economic circumstances of 
families are compared. Only children under 
the age of 18 have been considered in this 
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analysis because most children older than 
that have left school, and it can therefore be 
assumed that they pay for most of their own 
needs. 

Setting aside non-family persons, a 
greater proportion of recipient families have 
children under 18, and they also have more 
children than non-recipient families. For 
example, 7% of single-parent families that 
are recipients have no children under 18, as 
opposed to 19% of non-recipient single- 
parent families. However, 39% and 13% of 
recipient single-parent families have two 
and three or more children under 18, 
respectively, as opposed to 23% and 11% of 
non-recipient families of the same type. 

Of all the family types, recipient 
husband-wife families are the most likely to 
have three or more children under 18 (22%). 
This is probably due to blended families. 

Recipients are on average younger 
than non-recipients, which explains in part 
why there are more younger children 
(disregarding, of course, non-family persons, 
who are older and have not reported any 
dependent children). 


Table 1 


Alimony and child support 


Income 

Are the relative financial circumstances of 
recipient families improved because they 
receive support payments? 

The percapita incomes of recipient 
and non-recipient families were compared by 
family type. Per capita income is based on 
family income and makes it possible to 
consider all the persons who depend on the 
same family income. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
variables other than the existence or non- 
existence of support payments may explain 
certain income differentials between reci- 
pients and non-recipients. As shown later, 
women from recipient families have greater 
ties to the labour market than non-recipients 
(disregarding non-family persons, see Chart 
C).’ This probably explains certain income 
differentials. It is also possible that reci- 
pients are generally better educated, which 
may have an impact on their income. Such 
distorting factors cannot be detected in the 
tax file because it does not include personal 
characteristics. 


Distribution of families by type and by number of children under 18, 1988* 


rn Tanta ana 


Children under 18 
Families Total None One Two Three 
or more 
We ae oe ee 
‘000 % 
Single-parent 
Recipients 161 100 7 41 39 13 
Non-recipients 605 100 19 47 23 11 
Husband-wife 
Recipients 55 100 9 32 37 22 
Non-recipients 5,821 100 bay 18 21 10 
Non-family persons 
Recipients 23 100 100 
Non-recipients 2,069 100 100 


ee eeeeeee———— 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* For the purposes of this table, children 18 and over are not considered children. 
** This proportion is high because some 15% of husband-wife families with children aged 18 and over are included. 
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Receiving alimony payments appears 
to be extremely important for single-parent 
families with children under the age of 18. 
The per capita income of recipient families of 
this type was 45% to 56% higher than that of 
non-recipient families depending on the 
number of children in these families. It 
should be noted that non-recipient single- 
parent families receive the lowest per capita 
income of all families. Their most important 
source of income, after employment (69%), 
was social assistance (17%) followed by other 
income (14%).® 

However, the income of single-parent 
recipient families without children under 18 
is similar to that of their non-recipient 
counterparts, who receive greater income 
from other sources. In fact, 20% of the 
income of non-recipients comes from invest- 
ments, pensions and rental property. This is 


probably not surprising because these non- 
recipients are older and they may have had a 
chance to accumulate assets, giving them 
greater income security. 

For husband-wife families, the income 
differential is less obvious. For each reci- 
pient family group (with or without children 
under 18), the per capita income is much 
higher (Table 2). However, the difference is 
lessened as the number of children increases. 
It is interesting to note that at the global 
level the opposite happens. In other words, 
the per capita income of all recipient families 
is lower than that of non-recipient families. 
This is explained by the fact that non- 
recipient husband-wife families are more 
concentrated in the group with the highest 
per capita income ($20,500), those without 
any children under the age of 18. On the 
other hand, recipient husband-wife families 


Table 2 
Per capita income by type of family and number of children under 18, 1988* 
Children under 18 
Total None One Two Three 
or more 
All families 
Recipients $ 10,500 18,900 12,500 9,300 6,900 
Non-recipients $ 15,000 19,600 14,100 11,800 8,300 
Recipient/non-recipient ratio % 0.70 0.96 0.89 0.79 0.83 
Single-parent 
Recipients $ 8,400 15,600 10,500 7,500 5,000 
Non-recipients $ 7,200 15,300 7,200 5,100 3,200 
Recipient/non-recipient ratio % Teas? 1.02 1.45 1.48 1.56 
Husband-wife 
Recipients $ 13,900 24,300 17,700 13,300 9,600 
Non-recipients $ 15,400 20,500 15,200 12,400 8,900 
Recipient/non-recipient ratio % 0.91 1.19 1.16 1.07 1.09 
Non-family persons 
Recipients $ 19,700 
Non-recipients $ 17,500 
Recipient/non-recipient ratio % 1.13 


Source: Small Area and Administration Data Division 


* Per capita income represents family income divided by the number of family members. Only children under the age of 


18 are considered children. 
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are much more concentrated in the group 
with two children, the group that has one of 
the lowest per capita incomes ($13,300). 

Even if alimony makes up a large 
proportion of the income of non-family 
persons, their income is comparable to that 
of non-family persons who do not receive 
such payments. However, the make-up of 
their income is different: non-recipients earn 
more income from employment and from 
other sources such as investments and rental 
property. This is partly explained by the 
difference in the age distribution of these 
two groups. For example, the non-recipient 
group includes more women under 35 (36% 
versus 5% for recipient families) which 
would explain in part why they earn more 
employment income. Although their ties to 
the labour market appear to be identical to 
that of the recipient group (Chart C), this 
may be because non-recipients work more 
hours. 


Chart C 
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A higher proportion of non-family 
persons who do not receive support payments 
are 65 and over (34% versus 17%), which 
may explain why they received a larger 
share of their income in the form of other 
income, such as pension benefits (Chart B). 
Most recipient non-family women are 
between 45 and 64 years of age. Many of 
them may have been unable to participate in 
the labour market because family obliga- 
tions and traditional expectations kept them 
at home, with the result that lifelong support 
payments were probably essential. 

To provide a more complete picture, 
such comparisons should take into account 
family expenses. For example, persons living 
alone must bear certain fixed expenses, such 
as rent, alone. Thus, they do not benefit from 
certain economies of scale enjoyed by the 
members of families with several persons. 


In 1988, recipients were more strongly tied to the labour market.* 


me 


% of persons having declared income from employment or Unemployment Insurance 
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Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
*Men are excluded from all categories in this chart. 
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Importance of support payments 


"both parents have an equal responsibility 
toward their children and should contribute 
in accordance with their own means to the 
needs of the children." (DOJ, 1991) 

As shown earlier, a relatively small 
proportion of families reported that they had 
received alimony. When they had, however, 
these payments represented a large share of 
their income. The following analysis focuses 
specifically on the family income (average 
and median) of recipients.° 

Support payments, at 30% of their 
median income or 38% of their average 
income, represent the largest share of the 
income of non-family persons. These persons 
also have the highest median and average 
payments, at $4,800 and $7,400, respectively 
(Table 3). It should be remembered that 
these women are generally older than other 
recipients and that a much higher proportion 
have no labour market ties. This observation 
could, in fact, be made for all non-family 
women, whether or not they are recipients. 


Single-parent families come in second 
place in terms of amounts of alimony 
received and shares of income these amounts 
represent. Single-parent families without 
children under 18 receive the highest aver- 
age and median payments of families of this 
type. The payments then generally rise with 
the number of children but never attain the 
amount received by families without 
children under 18. Although not verifiable, 
this situation may be an indication that 
support payments made to children 18 and 
over are higher. 

It is also interesting to note that if the 
importance of the payments rises with the 
number of children it is not just because the 
amount rises, but also because income 
declines. 

As might be expected, recipient 
husband-wife families are much less depen- 
dent on support payments. For them, 
alimony comprises between 5% and 7% of 
their income. This could be attributable, in 
part, to the fact that few remarried women 
receive support payments for themselves, 


Table 3 
Family income and alimony, by type of family and number of children under 18, 1988* 
Median Average 
Income Alimony Income Alimony 
$ $ % of $ $ % of 
income income 
Single-parent families 20,900 3,000 14 23,700 4,500 19 
No children 32,900 4,200 13 36,000 7,000 19 
One child 20,800 2,400 py 23,000 3,600 16 
Two children 20,500 3,600 18 23,000 4,800 21 
Three or more children 18,000 3,600 20 21,700 5,200 24 
Husband-wife families 50,000 2,600 5 55,500 3,500 6 
No children 53,000 2,500 5 61,000 4,300 if 
One child 51,300 2,400 5 56,700 2,900 5 
Two children 49,700 2,800 6 54,600 3,700 1 
Three or more children 47,800 3,000 6 53,000 3,900 th 
Non-family persons 16,000 4,800 30 19,700 7,400 38 
Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
* Only children under the age of 18 are considered children. 
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Chart D 

The majority of payers in 1988 were non-family persons or members of husband-wife 
families. 

Non-paying families Paying families 
97% 3% 
Non-family 
: persons 

Non-family 

persons 


j Husband-wife 
Single-parent 1% 


Single-parent 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


* includes female payers, who accounted for 2.2% of all payers. 


whereas it is more frequent for unattached 
women. Once again, the average payment 
rises with the number of children under 18 
but is highest when there are no children 
under 18. This is not true of the median 
payment, however: it is higher for families 
with two or more children than for families 
without children under 18. 

The difference between the amounts 
received by single-parent and husband-wife 
families might be explained by the single- 
parent family's greater need for money. It 
may also be due to the phenomenon of 
blended families, which are only found 
among husband-wife families. Even if a 
family has several children under 18, it is 
possible that support payments are made 
only on behalf of a single child from a 
previous marriage. That could explain in 
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part the difference between the amounts 
reported by these two types of families when 
they have more than one child under 18. 


The payers 


With respect to payers, women are excluded, 
just as men were excluded from recipients. 

Unlike recipients, who come mostly 
from single-parent families, payers are 
mainly unattached individuals (49%) or 
spouses in husband-wife families (43%). 
Payers are generally a little older than 
recipients: 41 years old on average, 
compared with 38 for recipients. 

It is generally accepted that while 
alimony makes up a significant proportion of 
the income of recipients, this is much less so 
for payers. To what extent is this true? 
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The median and average values of 
support payments represent 7% and 9%, 
respectively, of the median and average 
incomes of payers as a whole (Table 4). The 
equivalent values for recipients are 12% and 
15%, respectively. Thus, the difference does 
not appear to be great. Nevertheless, a more 
detailed examination discloses greater 
differences. 

It is impossible to match payers with 
the persons to whom they make support 
payments (see Description of the data). 
However, the circumstances of payers and 
recipients can be compared by family type. 
The biggest differential in the importance of 
the payments in the median and average 
incomes of payers and recipients appears in 
the case of non-family persons: the payments 
represent 9% and 12%, respectively, of 
payers’ median and average incomes, as 
opposed to 30% and 38% for recipients. 

Since payers are most often non- 
family persons or members of husband-wife 
families (93%) and since the majority of 
recipients (67%) are found in single-parent 
families, it would be interesting to compare 
the importance of alimony in the incomes of 


these payers and these recipients. In this 
case, the payments represent 9% of the 
average income of payer families, as opposed 
to 19% of the average income of recipient 
families. Thus, the data appear to confirm 
that alimony represents a relatively higher 
proportion of the income of recipients.*° 

To what extent can the income of 
payers be compared with that of recipients? 
For this comparison, per capita income, 
which is based on family income, is used. The 
per capita income of recipient families 
represents 41% of the payers' per capita 
income. It appears that, since all of our 
recipients are women and all our payers are 
men, part of this gap is attributable to an 
already existing income differential between 
men and women. However, the difference in 
income between recipients and payers is 
greater than for the population as a whole, 
since the income of all women, on average, is 
60% that of men. 

Therefore, not only do alimony pay- 
ments represent a larger proportion of the 
income of recipients than of payers, but 
recipients must also make do with a distinct- 
ly lower income than their counterparts, the 
payers. 


Table 4 
Family income and alimony, comparison of recipients and payers, 1988 
Median Average 
Income Alimony Income Alimony Per capita 
income 
$ $ % of $ $ % of $ 
income income 
Paying families 40,900 3,000 7 50,400 4,500 9 25,800 
Single-parent 40,600 2,700 i 48,700 4,400 9 21,100 
Husband-wife 54,900 2,800 5 65,200 4,400 7 22,000 
Non-family persons 31,800 3,000 9 37,700 4,600 jie 37,700 
Recipient families 24,600 3,000 12 30,600 4,600 15 10,500 
Single-parent 20,900 3,000 14 23,700 4,500 19 8,400 
Husband-wife 50,000 2,600 5 55,500 3,500 6 13,900 
Non-family persons 16,000 4,800 30 19,700 7,400 38 19,700 
Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 
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Current legislation 


When a support order is made after a divorce, it is the 
federal Divorce Act that applies. With respect to a legal 
or de facto separation, the provinces and territories 
have jurisdiction. The rules for determining support 
payments are quite vague. As a result, they are decided 
on more or less arbitrarily by the judge hearing the 
case. Furthermore, a certain difference can be observed 
in the amounts of payments (received or made) by 
province; they appear to be more generous in Quebec, 
followed by Ontario. 

There is currently a joint federal-provincial- 
territorial project to draw up rules for determining 
child support payments, which should favour a 
standardization of the amounts granted throughout the 
country in addition to overcoming several weaknesses 
of the present system (DOJ, 1991). 

At the provincial level, some efforts are being 
made to make sure that support payments are indeed 
paid. For example, certain provinces have automatic 
enforcement systems for alimony payments, which do 
not impose any expenses on the plaintiffs. Ontario's 
Bill 17 (Government of Ontario, 1991), which came into 
effect on March 1, 1992, implements stricter measures 
than the other provinces in this area. Employers are 
obligated to withhold the amounts of alimony 
payments from the wages of employees who are 
delinquent in their payments. These deductions are 
obligatory, like those required for Unemployment 


Summary 


According to 1988 tax data, a majority of 
women who receive alimony come from 
single-parent families. Their average age is 
38. Most have children under 18 and they 
have more children that age than women 
who do not receive alimony. Payers are a 
little older than recipients (41 years, on 
average), and most of them are non-family 
persons or members of husband-wife 
families. 

Members of single-parent families 
with children under 18 have the lowest 
per capita income. Receiving alimony is of 
considerable importance for this type of 
family: the per capita income of those who 
received such payments was 45% to 56% 
higher, depending on the number of children 
in these families, than that of families of the 
same type that did not receive them. 
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Insurance or the Canada Pension Plan. These 
considerations, however, exceed the limits of this 
article. 


Average alimony payment made and 
received by province and territory, 1988 


Alimony Alimony 

paid received 

$ $ 

Canada 4,500 4,600 
Newfoundland 3,400 3,400 
Prince Edward Island 3,600 3,700 
Nova Scotia 3,300 3,400 
New Brunswick 3,400 3,800 
Quebec 4,900 5,100 
Ontario 4,800 4,800 
Manitoba 3,900 3,900 
Saskatchewan 3,700 3,800 
Alberta 3,800 3,900 
British Columbia 4,100 4,200 
Northwest Territories 4,800 4,000 
Yukon 3,600 3,100 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


A comparison of the financial 
circumstances of payers and_ recipients 
confirms what was anticipated. First, 
alimony payments generally represent a 
smaller share of the income of payers than of 
recipients. The majority of recipients are 
from single-parent families and _ these 
Support payments represent 19% of their 
average income. In comparison, the majority 
of payers are non-family persons or from 
husband-wife families and alimony pay- 
ments represent only 9% of their average 
income. 

Second, the income of payers is much 
higher than that of recipients: roughly 
double overall. Although this difference also 
reflects the income differential between men 
and women, the differential observed 
between payers and recipients is higher than 
in the general population. 
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In June 1990, justice ministers of 
federal, provincial and territorial 
governments announced the creation of the 
Child Support Guidelines Project to define 
the rules for determining child support 
payments. These changes in the rules and 
regulations will be directed at overcoming 
the weaknesses of the present system. LO 


The quer wishes to thank Louise Dulude, a lawyer 
and specialist i in women's issues, and Linda Standish, 
a senior research analyst in the Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division at Statistics Canada, 
for their valuable comments and suggestions in 
reviewing this paper. 


Notes 


1 In this article, the term "alimony" refers to both 


spousal and child support. 
2 Men who head single-parent families generally have 
higher incomes than women in that family type, a 
situation that could inflate the data on the income of 
such families as a whole. 


For more recent data or for more information on the 
concept of families used here, contact the Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division at Statistics Canada, 
R.H. Coats Building, 14th Floor, Tunney's Pasture, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6; telephone (613) 951-9720. 


4 Such lump-sum payments might represent net 
proceeds from selling the family home, half of the 
actuarial value of benefits from an employer's pension 
plan accrued during the marriage, and_ the 
apportionment of accrued pension credits in the C/QPP. 
5. Its usually advisable to rely on both average and 
median values when using tax data. This is because 
extreme (positive or negative) values have greater 
weight on an average than other values. Consequently, 
the average can be skewed. (The median is the middle 
value of a distribution - in this case, all support 
payments — ordered from smallest to largest.) 

6 In this article, income is that reported to Revenue 
Canada before deductions and before tax. 


’ Individuals are considered to have labour market 


ties if they received income from employment or from 
Unemployment Insurance during the 1988 taxation 
year. 

8 Social assistance includes non-taxable payments 
such as welfare and Mothers’ Allowance. Other income 
includes investment, pension and rental income, and 
Family Allowance. Non-recipient single-parent families 
include approximately 2% of women 65 and over, 
eligible for pension income, along with 25% of widows, 
who cannot receive support payments. 

° The use of tax data generally warrants using average 
and median values. 


10 These comparisons do not take into account the 
effects of taxes. On the payer's side, two effects are 
present: the payment is included in the payer's total 
income which is artificially inflated because the amount 
paid in alimony is not one that can be enjoyed by the 
payer. On the other hand, the amount paid can be 
deducted from his taxable income. For the recipient, the 
payment after taxes will be lower since the alimony 
received is part of taxable income, for those who pay 
taxes. Furthermore, for those eligible for social 
assistance, any alimony received often reduces the 
amounts paid by the social assistance program. This 
indirectly decreases the value of the alimony received. 
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The changing profile of dual-earner 


families 


£5 ETL 


Raj K. Chawla 


] n 1967, only one-third of husband- 
wife families had both spouses 
reporting earnings (dual-earner families). 
By 1989, dual-earner families represented 
62% of all husband-wife families. The 
dramatic growth in the number of wives 
working outside the home has changed 
society's norm from a typical 1967 husband- 
wife family, with a husband as the 
breadwinner and a wife at home, to a dual- 
earner 1989 family with both spouses 
working outside the home. In 1989, 3.8 
million wives were in dual-earner families 
compared with only 1.3 million in 1967. This 
article profiles the evolution of dual-earner 
families and examines changes in some of 
the relationships between the labour force 
participation of wives, the labour market 
experiences of husbands, and family charac- 
teristics such as the presence of children. 


Impact of husbands’ earnings has 
diminished 


In the late sixties, the proportion of families 
with both spouses working peaked at 41% for 
husbands earning between $20,000 and 
$29,999 (all earnings and incomes are in 
1989 dollars), and gradually fell to about 
15% for those earning $50,000 and over (see 


Raj K. Chawla is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-6901. 
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Data source and definitions). By 1989, 
although the proportion was highest (at 
80%) for husbands in the $10,000 to $19,999 
earnings group, it declined only slightly (to 
74%) for those earning $50,000 and over. In 
both years, the proportion of families with 
both spouses working was lowest for 
husbands with earnings under $10,000 - 
most of these husbands were either too old or 
too young to be in the labour force full time 
and/or full year (Chart A). 


Chart A 


More wives now work outside the home 
regardless of their husbands’ earnings. 


Husbands’ earnings 
(1989 dollars) 


Less than $10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-29,999 
$30,000-39,999 
$40,000-49,999 


$50,000 and over 


0 20 40 60 80 


% of working wives 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Data source and definitions 


‘This article is based on data from the Survey of 
‘Consumer Finances of April 1968 and April 1990. The 
survey (annual since 1972) collects data on sources and 
amounts of incomes received in the preceding calendar 
year by persons aged 15 or older living in almost all 
private households in Canada (excluding the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, Indian reserves, and 
institutions). Excluded from this study are families 
where military pay and allowances are the major 
source of income. For background details about the 
survey, see Income distributions by size in Canada, 
1989 (Statistics Canada: Catalogue 13-207). 


Family: A family consists of two or more persons 
related by blood, marriage, or adoption, sharing a 
common dwelling unit. Thus, all relatives living 
together at the time of a survey are considered one 
family, whatever the degree of relationship. The article 
focuses on "“dual-earner husband-wife" families 
Gncluding common-law relationships) in which both 
spouses report some earnings (or losses from self- 
employment) during the reference year. Although the 
earnings status of other family members is not taken 
into account, their earnings are treated as part of the 
family's total income. 


Earnings: Consists of income from wages and salaries, 
or net income from self-employment. 


Total income: A family's total income is the sum of 
incomes received by all members aged 15 (14 in 1967) 
and over during the reference year. Income consists of 
earnings, cash transfers from all levels of government, 
investment income, benefits from private and 
employer-sponsored pension plans, alimony, and so on. 


In terms of family incomes, the pro- 
portion of wives working in 1967 peaked (at 
51%) in the $40,000 to $49,999 group. By 
1989, however, the proportion of wives 
working climbed as family incomes rose 
(excluding families with incomes under 
$10,000). For example, only one-third of 
families with incomes of $70,000 and over 
had wives working in 1967 compared with 
four-fifths in 1989 (Table 1). 


Presence of pre-school age 
children has less effect 


The relationship between a wife's age, the 


presence of children and her participation in 
the labour force changed dramatically 


Statistics Canada 
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Excluded are gambling gains or losses, capital 
gains or losses, lump-sum settlements of insurance 
policies, tax rebates and all income in kind. 


Investment income: Includes bond _ interest, 
dividends, bank interest, net rents and other 
investment income. 


Transfer payments: Includes all social welfare 
payments received from federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 


Other money income: Includes retirement pensions, 
annuities, superannuation, alimony, and so on. 


Note: All earnings and income are in 1989 dollars. 


Occupation: Occupational classifications for 1989 are 
based on the 1980 Standard Occupational 
Classification (SOC) whereas for 1967 they are based 
on the 1961 classification. Therefore, some changes in 
the distributions of families by spouses’ occupations 
may be attributable to changes in the SOC systems. 

As well, working spouses are classified by their 
occupations at the time of the survey, which may not 
necessarily be the same as during the calendar year for 
which income data are shown. 


Blue-collar occupations: Includes mining and 
quarrying; processing; machining; product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing; construction trades; 
transport equipment operating; material handling; and 
other crafts and equipment operating. 


Full-year, full-time worker: A person who worked 30 
hours or more a week (35 in 1967) for 49 to 52 weeks in 
1989 (50 to 52 weeks in 1967) is considered a year- 
round worker in this article. 


between 1967 and 1989. In the sixties, most 
young married women entered the labour 
market, worked for a few years, and then left 
to raise families (only 27% of women with at 
least one child under 6 worked in 1967). 
Some then re-entered the labour market 
when their children were either old enough 
to look after themselves, or had left home. 
This resulted in a different relationship 
between age and the proportion of spouses 
with earnings (Chart B). By 1989, however, 
there was only a small difference by sex in 
the relationship between these two charac- 
teristics. Once in the labour force, wives 
were likely to continue working irrespective 
of the presence of pre-school age children 
(71% of these mothers worked in 1989). 
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Chart B 


The relationship between age and the 
proportion of spouses with earnings has 
become more similar. 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Changes in profiles of spouses in 
dual-earner families 


Work patterns 

Various aspects of employment such as the 
percentages of spouses with earnings, work 
patterns, occupations, and levels of earnings 
have converged over time. For example, the 
proportion of dual-earner families with both 
spouses working year round rose from one- 
third in 1967 to about one-half in 1989. In 
each year, only a small fraction (under 4%) of 
families had both spouses working only part 
year. The remaining dual-earner families 
consisted of spouses with work patterns 
between these two extremes. 


Occupations 


Although the proportion of families with 
both spouses in managerial or professional 
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occupations rose from 6% in 1967 to 16% in 
1989, the predominant occupational com- 
bination for working spouses remained blue- 
collar husbands with wives in clerical, 
service or sales occupations (about one- 
quarter).! In both years, only around 7% of 
families had both spouses employed in blue- 
collar occupations (Table 2). On the other 
hand, the proportion of families with both 
spouses employed in clerical, service, or sales 
occupations rose from 11% in 1967 to 14% in 
1989. The increase in the proportion of 
husbands in these white-collar occupations 
can be traced to the declining number of 
blue-collar jobs traditionally held by men. 
The overall shifts in jobs of spouses reflect 
the changes in the industry-occupation mix 
that have occurred over the last two decades. 
For example, the shrinking manufacturing 
and expanding service sectors have resulted 
in fewer "goods-producing" but relatively 
more "service-producing" jobs.2 


Earnings 

In 1967, more than a third of all dual-earner 
families had husbands earning between 
$10,000 and $29,999 and wives earning less 
than $10,000; by 1989, this proportion had 
dropped to one-eighth. With more wives 
working year round, and _ increasingly 
entering managerial or professional occupa- 
tions, their earnings increased over the 
period. Consequently, the proportion of dual- 
earner families with wives earning $30,000 
or more and husbands earning $40,000 or 
more rose to 7% in 1989 from almost none in 
1967. Overall, 14% of working wives earned 
$30,000 or more in 1989 compared with just 
1% in 1967. Similar increases in earnings, 
however, did not occur for husbands. Over 
this 22-year period, the average earnings of 
husbands grew by 42% compared with a 76% 
jump for wives. Therefore, the gap in the 
earnings of working spouses has narrowed: 
working wives earned 52% as much as their 
husbands in 1989 compared with 42% in 
1967. 


Statistics Canada 


Table 1 
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Husband-wife families by selected characteristics, 1967 and 1989 
3 NEA SE aS CAE EE a eee SEES ae eerie er 


All Families with Other Proportion of 
families both spouses families families with both 
working spouses working 

1967 1989 1967 1989 1967 1989 1967 1989 

Sa rl a a Ne I SN ES eS) ee ae 
‘000 
All families 4,077 6,104 1,333 3,802 2,744 2,302 
% 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 33 62 
Family income 
Under $10,000 7 1 2 1 9 3 10 25 
$10,000 - $19,999 19 10 9 3 24 20 16 20 
$20,000 — $29,999 ae 12 23 8 28 19 28 41 
$30,000 - $39,999 22 15 29 14 18 ls 43 58 
$40,000 — $49,999 13 16 20 17 9 14 51 66 
$50,000 - $59,999 6 13 9 16 5 9 50 74 
$60,000 - $69,999 3 10 4 13 3 6 43 79 
$70,000 and over 4 22 4 28 4 11 33 81 
Husbands' earnings 
Under $10,000 20 26 10 9 24 55 17 22 
$10,000 - $19,999 23 13 26 16 21 7 38 80 
$20,000 — $29,999 33 T. 42 21 29 10 41 78 
$30,000 -— $39,999 14 18 15 22 14 11 35 77 
$40,000 - $49,999 5 13 4 16 6 8 26 76 
$50,000 and over 5 13 2 16 6 9 15 74 
Presence of children 
None 26 37 32 30 24 49 39 50 
At least one child under 6 38 23 31 26 4) 18 Di 71 
Children 6 years and over 36 40 38 44 35 33 34 69 
Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
See Data source and definitions. 
Despite women's progress in the however, dropped from 57% in 1967 to 43% 


labour market, one-third of dual-earner 
families still had wives earning less than 
$10,000 in 1989. In fact, families with both 
spouses earning under $10,000 constituted 
5% of all dual-earners in 1989 compared 
with 7% in 1967, implying almost no change 
at the bottom end of the earnings scale. 

The proportion of dual-earner families 
with husbands earning under $10,000 
remained almost the same between 1967 and 
1989, whereas the proportion with husbands 
earning $50,000 and over rose eightfold. The 
proportion of families with husbands 
earning between $20,000 and $39,999, 


Statistics Canada 


in 1989 (Table 3). In terms of husbands' 
earnings, then, dual-earner families became 
more polarized between 1967 and 1989. 

Wives' earnings improved over time 
as the proportion of families with wives 
earning under $10,000 dropped from 56% in 
1967 to 34% by 1989. In 1989, more than half 
of all families had wives earning between 
$10,000 and $29,999 (Table 3). Since the 
majority of wives remained employed in 
clerical, service and sales occupations, which 
provide comparable remuneration, their 
earnings would show less variation than 
those of their husbands. 
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Table 2 
Average earnings and incomes of dual-earner families by occupation of spouse, 1967 
and 1989 
1967 1989 
Distri- Family Husbands' Wives' Distri- Family Husbands' Wives' 
bution income earnings earnings bution income earnings earnings 
of of 
families families 
% $ $ $ %o $ $ $ 
Total* 100 37,400 23,600 9,800 100 59,800 33,500 17,200 
Wife managerial/ 
professional 
Husband managerial/ 
professional 6 52,500 30,800 18,200 16 79,600 45,400 26,400 
Husband clerical/ 
sales/service 3 44,000 23,400 17,600 6 63,500 32,600 23,900 
Husband blue-collar 5 42,200 23,800 15,200 9 60,000 31,700 20,700 
Wife clerical/ 
sales/service 
Husband managerial/ 
professional 10 44,800 29,600 11,400 13 67,800 42,400 15,800 
Husband clerical/sales/ 
service 11 36,700 21,900 11,100 14 54,400 29,300 15,300 
Husband blue-collar 22 36,400 23,000 9,400 25 52,300 30,600 13,100 
Wife blue-collar 
Husband managerial/ 
professional 1 43,800 30,200 10,600 1 58,700 36,000 12,400 
Husband clerical/sales/ 
service 2 36,800 19,000 10,800 2 51,900 25,500 15,000 
Husband blue-collar 8 36,900 20,800 10,800 7 51,900 27,400 14,500 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Includes agriculture, fishing and trapping, forestry and logging, persons who could not ascertain their occupations, 
and persons who last worked more than five years ago. 


Table 3 

Distribution of dual-earner families by 
husbands' and wives' earnings, 1967 and 
1989 


Increasing similarity in 
characteristics of working 
spouses 


Wives' 
earnings 


Husbands' 


Spouses tend to be close in age and 
earnings 


education. Similarity in these demographic 
characteristics may account for comparable 1967 1989 1967 1989 
work patterns or choices of occupations, but TIRE VF ona i ee 


this does not, however, imply identical Total 100 100 100 100 
earnings. For instance, both spouses may be Under $10,000 10 9 56 34 
young, have university degrees, work year Sogn meseacs Fs a a a 
round, and be in professional occupations, $30,000 -$39.999 15 22 1 9 
but one may be a lawyer and the other a $40,000-$49,999 4 16 5 3 


teacher - occupations with quite different $50,000. and axes Z ig a 3 


average earnings. Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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In 1967, 41% of working spouses had 
similar work patterns, 21% were in similar 
occupations, and 21% received comparable 
earnings. By 1989, these proportions had 
grown to 52%, 31%, and 26% respectively. 
While the work experience and occupations 
of wives are now more comparable to those of 
their husbands, their earnings have 
continued to lag behind (Chart C). 


Chart C 


The work patterns of spouses are more 
similar than their earnings. 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Working spouses' contributions to 
family incomes 


Husbands' earnings dropped from 63% of 
dual-earner families' total incomes in 1967, 
to 56% in 1989. Over the same period, 
however, the relative share of wives' 
earnings rose by only 3 percentage points —- 
from 26% to 29%. Despite the growing 
number of working wives in dual-earner 
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families, the proportion of family income 
coming from employment fell between 1967 
and 1989. On the other hand, the relative 
shares of transfer payments (such as Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefits and various 
refundable tax credits) and investment 
income increased over the same _ period 
(Table 4). 

Wives' contributions to dual-earner 
family incomes tends to depend on how much 
of the total family income is derived from 
husbands' earnings. For example, in 1967, 
wives' earnings accounted for 28% of family 
incomes when their husbands earned 
$10,000 to $29,999 and 14% when their 
spouses earned $50,000 or more (Table 5). By 
1989, the corresponding contributions were 
35% and 22%. Indeed, the change in wives' 
contributions was more pronounced for 
families with husbands with higher earnings 
than for families with husbands in the low to 
middle earnings groups. Most husbands in 
the upper earnings groups are in managerial 
or professional occupations and so are their 
wives. 


Table 4 
Composition of income of dual-earner 
families, 1967 and 1989 


1967 1989 Change 
$ % 
Average family 
income 37,400 59,800 60 
% in 
percentage 
points 
Total income 100 100 
Earnings 95 91 -4 
Husbands 63 56 -7 
Wives 26 29 3 
Other family 
members 6 6 - 
Investment income 1 3 2 
Transfer payments 3 5 2 
Other money income it 1 - 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Table 5 
Spousal contributions to family income by selected characteristics, 1967 and 1989 
1967 1989 
Average Earnings as % of Average Earnings as % of 
family family income family family income 
income income 
Husbands’ Wives' Husbands' Wives' 

$ % %o $ % % 
All dual-earner families 37,400 63 26 59,800 56 29 
Family income 
Under $10,000* +e ae ae se mas Ae 
$10,000 - $29,999 22,700 68 23 23,000 48 28 
$30,000 - $49,999 38,800 65 27 40,600 58 29 
$50,000 and over 64,300 S/ 26 78,200 56 29 
Husbands' earnings 
Under $10,000* Eat a are ce ae si 
$10,000 - $29,999 34,900 61 28 44,400 46 Sie 
$30,000 - $49,999 50,700 72 21 64,800 60 28 
$50,000 and over 85,200 81 14 101,700 68 22 
Husbands’ age 
Under 25 29,900 64 34 36,800 il 34 
25-34 36,100 67 28 50,100 59 31 
35-44 39,100 66 25 62,800 59 30 
45-54 41,500 61 23 69,700 54 26 
55 -64 37,800 5D 25 64,300 47 25 
65 and over 28,600 a = 68,100 RS 
Wives’ age 
Under 25 31,700 66 32 38,900 59 31 
25-34 36,500 68 27 52,600 60 31 
35-44 40,600 64 24 65,400 58 29 
45-54 40,700 58 25 70,600 51 26 
55-64 36,100 53 IAL 61,400 46 Zo 
65 and over 35,300 A af 68,600 ae 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


* Includes families with husbands who were self-employed or in farming occupations and who reported negative or no 


net earnings. 


Families with both spouses in 
managerial or professional occupations are 
also referred to as "two-career families." 
American studies have shown that spouses 
in these families are likely to work year 
round, have greater job commitment, have 
children at later ages, and cope better with 
family and work-related stress.34 In addi- 
tion, these families have higher incomes 
than other dual-earner families — $52,500 in 
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1967 and $79,600 in 1989 on average, 
compared with $36,400 and $52,300 for 
families with husbands in_ blue-collar 
occupations and wives in clerical, service or 
sales occupations (Table 2). In both 1967 and 
1989, wives in managerial or professional 
occupations contributed relatively more to 
family incomes than wives in clerical, 
service or sales occupations. 


Statistics Canada 


Conclusion 


The phenomenal growth of dual-earner 
families over the 1967 to 1989 period has 
caused a subtle revolution in society. Almost 
every sector of the economy has changed in 
order to accommodate the new dual-earner 
norm. For instance, flexitime, shiftwork, 
compressed workweeks, and child care 
services are becoming more popular. 


The changing profile of dual-earner families 


Commercially, shops and services are 
open longer, ready-to-serve food is widely 
available, and household maintenance 
services are now common. Many of these 
services did not even exist in 1967. 

Governments have also been affected. 
Although they receive more income (direct 
and indirect taxes from additional workers), 
they must provide more in public pensions, 
transfers and services. 


Notes 


: Spouses have been classified by their occupations at 


the time of the survey, which may not be the same as for 
the previous calendar year for which earnings and 
family income data are shown. Although only three 
main occupational groups were used (managerial and 
professional; clerical, service, sales; and blue-collar — 
production, processing, fabrication, construction, 
transportation, etc.), data by ten occupational groups 
are available. 

Some changes over time in the occupation-mix of 
working spouses can be due to changes in the Standard 
Occupational Classification (SOC) system used, that is, 
1961 SOC for the 1967 data, and 1980 SOC for the 1989 
data. The 1980 SOC, for example, categorized persons 
performing managerial functions in the agriculture, 
retail trade, insurance industries, and so on, as 
managers, whereas previously they were coded to 
occupations such as farmers, sales, service, and so forth. 
For more details about the effect of changes in 
occupational/industrial classification systems, see The 
labour force (Statistics Canada, Catalogue 71-001, 
January 1984 issue). 


2 Such structural changes in the Canadian economy 


have affected men more than women as the number of 
blue-collar jobs traditionally held by men declined with 
the shrinkage of the manufacturing industries. 


3 See Bird and Bird, 1987; Schnittger and Bird, 1990; 
Skinner, 1980; Soloway and Smith, 1987; and Rachlin, 
1987. 


According to Hiller and Dyehouse (1987), the dual- 
career marriage "is a new prototype that reflects the 
increasing educational and career aspirations of women 
.... When dual-career is differentiated from dual-earner, 
the definitions and/or the operationalizations of career 
are extremely varied." Rachlin (1987) noted that 
“within this marital situation are two career-committed 
individuals, neither automatically assuming that he/she 
will subordinate career interests to those of a partner 
and both of whom are committed to combining 
professional and family roles." 
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Studying on the job 


Susan Crompton 


n today's highly competitive and 

rapidly changing global economy, 
among the attributes employers value most 
in their workers are high levels of skill, 
flexibility and adaptability. These require- 
ments have led to much discussion in recent 
years about the quality and adequacy of the 
education and training of Canada's labour 
force. On one side of the debate, statistics 
show that Canada lags behind other coun- 
tries: training expenditures as a percentage 
of the gross domestic product (GDP) are 
comparatively low, and in 1990 the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) ranked Canada 16th 
among its 23 member nations with respect to 
its vocational training. In 1986-87, fewer 
than one-third of Canadian firms provided 
formal training to their workers, and among 
those that did, spending per employee was 
half what it was in the United States 
(Sharpe, 1990). At the same time, figures 
show a sharp acceleration in the number of 
adults enrolling in credit courses for 
vocational certificates, college diplomas and 
university degrees. And there is no sign that 
this trend is slowing down (Haggar- 
Guénette, 1991). 

Using the results of the 1990 Adult 
Education and Training Survey (AETS), this 


Susan Crompton is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-0178. 
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article describes some of the characteristics 
of those paid workers who received part-time 
training from their employers, the industries 
they worked in, the jobs they held, and the 
subjects they studied. 


One in seven workers took 
training 


In the 12-month period from December 1989 
to November 1990, over 1.5 million Cana- 
dian workers over the age of 16 took 
education or training courses that were 
sponsored by their employers. The majority 
(88%) actually took part-time training. 
These 1.3 million people accounted for 14% 
of the paid workforce in 1990, or almost one 
in seven employees. (See Notes about the 
data and Definitions for the concepts used in 
this study.) 

The highest rate of employer- 
sponsored part-time training in the country 
was recorded in Alberta (18%), and the 
lowest in Newfoundland (8%). These figures 
reflect the types of industries concentrated 
in the provinces, which have varying rates of 
training (Chart A). 

Although studies in other countries 
show that men received more formal 
employer-sponsored training than women, 
that is not the case in Canada. Almost equal 
proportions of Canadian working men and 
women were likely to take courses; that is, 
14% of male and 13% of female employees 
received training during the survey 
reference period. 
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Notes about the ‘ame 


‘Data source. : 

‘This study is based on the 1990 Adult Education and 
Training Survey (AETS), a supplement to the 
November 1990 Labour Force Survey (LFS) sponsored 
by Employment and Immigration Canada. Respon- 
dents in about 50,000 households, and representing 
almost 93,000 individuals, were interviewed about any 
educational or training courses they, or other 
household members 17 years of age and over, had taken 
in the preceding 12 months (December 1989 to 
November 1990). They were asked what type of 
education or training they had taken: full-time 
academic program; apprenticeship program; full-time 
employer-related training (excluding apprenticeship); 
or short-term or part-time courses. Respondents were 
then asked to describe the subject matter of the most 
recent course taken; any financial and non-financial 
assistance received and the source of that assistance; 
and the main reason for taking the course. (For more 
information on the 1990 AETS, and the recently- 
en aes 1992 AETS, see Statistics Canada, 1990 and 
1992.) 

Data on educational attainment, occupation, 
industry and job tenure (the number of years working 
for the employer) describe the individual's labour 
market situation during the LFS reference week. Data 
on firm size are from the AETS, and represent the 
individual's perception of the firm's size at the time the 
course was taken. 


Population 

This study focuses on the 1.3 million paid workers who 
took employer-sponsored training on a part-time basis 
during the AETS reference period. It covers only paid 
workers, but does not distinguish full-time from part- 
time workers. (Part-time employees comprised only 6% 
of employer-sponsored workers taking part-time 
training.) 

Full-time employer-sponsored education and 
training is not discussed in this article. The full-time 
category of education and training contains three 
components that represent a very mixed population. 
Given the considerably different characteristics of the 
full-time and part-time populations, a comparison of 
the two would not have done justice to either group.! 


Utilities and public 
administration biggest 
trainers of employees 


Industries that placed the highest priority on 
training, as judged by the percentage of 
employees they trained, were utilities (31% 
of the workforce received training) and 
public administration (28%). Several service 
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Chart A 


Workers in Alberta were the most likely to 
take employer-sponsored training in 1989- 
1990. 
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Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and 
Labour Force Survey 

Note: Estimates for Prince Edward Island cannot 
be released due to high sampling variability. 


industries had rates at the low end of the 
scale - trade (9%) and commercial services 
(8%). This may reflect the heavier reliance of 
these industries on part-time workers as 
well as the presence of smaller firms, which 
record lower formal training rates. Manu- 


facturing industries, at 11%, also had below 


average training rates (Table 1). 


Training rates higher in larger 
firms 


The chances of receiving employer-sponsored 
training rise as the size of the firm increases. 
From a low of 6% for small firms with less 
than 20 employees, the rate of training rose 
to 11% for medium-small and 15% for 
medium-large firms, and then reached 22% 
for companies with 500 or more employees 
(Chart B). 
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Definitions 


Training — A course or program in which the employee 


was a student. Data on informal and on-the-job training 
were not collected by the 1990 AETS. 


Employer-sponsored — Training assisted in whole or 
in part by the employer. The employer's assistance may 
have consisted of paying tuition, providing courses at 
the work site, allowing the employee paid time off to 
attend class, reimbursing transportation or living 
expenses, paying for course materials, and so on. 


Part-time training - It comprises two components: 
part-time and short-time courses. Part-time courses are 
taken on a regular basis and generally last more than 
one month. These courses, taken by employer-sponsored 
workers, lasted an average of seven weeks. Just over 
half the workers enrolled in part-time training in 1989- 
90 took these types of courses. Short-term courses are 
taken over a period of less than one month and usually 
require attendance for a considerable part of the 
working day or week. These courses lasted an average of 
one week and students attended for 21 hours per week. 
A little less than half of all part-time trainees took 
short-term courses. 


Course - The most recent course taken. It may not have 
been the only course taken by the respondent during the 
12-month reference period. It is the one the respondent 
described in the 1990 AETS as to subject matter, 
employer sponsorship, and course duration. 


Firm size - The respondent's perception of the total 
number of workers employed by the company across 
Canada. This study classifies firms into four size 
categories: small firms - fewer than 20 employees; 
medium-small firms — 20 to 99 employees; medium- 
large firms — 100 to 499 employees; and, large firms — 
500 or more employees. 

About 9% of respondents "did not know" the size 
of the firm. These workers are included in the totals. 


Service industries -— Community services include 
education, health, social services and religious 
organizations; commercial services include accommo- 
dation, food and beverage, business services, other 
services (including amusement and recreation, personal 
and household services). 


The reasons why formal training rates 
are higher in larger firms vary according to 
the industry in which the firm operates and 
the particular circumstances of the organiza- 
tion itself. But one of the most likely reasons 
is that they have a larger internal labour 
market. Training provides the worker with 
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Chart B 


Workers in large firms were more likely to 
receive employer-sponsored training in 
1989-1990. 
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Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and 
Labour Force Survey 


greater opportunities to change jobs or seek 
promotion within the company, rather than 
looking to another firm for advancement, 
and thus reduces the chances that the 
company's training investment will be lost to 
a rival organization. Another advantage 
enjoyed by workers in large firms is that per 
capita costs of training may be lower if the 
firm can train a number of workers at the 
same time using a kind of "group discount"; 
hence, training is more readily available to 
employees. Also, since large organizations 
are more heavily unionized than smaller 
ones, high rates may stem from union 
pressures to provide worker training. And 
this also reflects the triple-the-average rates 
of the utilities and public administration 
industries, which are characterized by large 
organizations. 
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Since the AETS did not collect data on 
informal, on-the-job training, the figures 
undoubtedly underrepresent the _ total 
amount of training provided by employers, 
especially in smaller firms.? In fact, some 
international studies show that when 
informal, on-the-job training is covered, 
training rates are very similar for all firms 
regardless of size. 


Professionals get more training 


People in white-collar? occupations received 
more employer-sponsored training than 
others, with those in natural sciences most 
likely to benefit (28%). Rates almost as high 
(25%) were reported for workers employed in 
social sciences and managerial or adminis- 
trative positions. High rates were also found 
in all white-collar occupations, usually jobs 
that require a higher level of education 
(Table 1). 

High training rates for managers and 
professionals reflect a number of factors, 
among them the need to remain current with 
developments in their field of expertise and 
to acquire new skills to meet changing job 
requirements (for example, learning to use 
new computer software or to manage the 
introduction of new technologies). However, 
it should be noted that people in these 
positions have input into training decisions, 
so that some degree of "self-selection" may 
explain the high rates observed in the 
professional occupational groups. 

Lower-than-average rates of em- 
ployer-sponsored part-time training were 
generally recorded among workers in pink-4 
and blue-collar5 occupations. For instance, 
only 7% of workers in service and machining 
jobs took courses at company expense. The 
only notable exception was in mining 
occupations, where 20% of workers received 
employer-sponsored training. 
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Table 1 

Training rate of paid workforce in 
employer-sponsored part-time training, 
by selected characteristics, 1989-1990 


All Training 


trainees rate 
‘000 % 
All industries 1,334 14 
Agriculture -- -- 
Forestry, fishing 
and mining 41 16 
Manufacturing 7A UY! val 
Construction 25 4 
Transportation 63 15 
Communication 50 19 
Utilities 43 31 
Trade 146 9 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 133 22 
Community services* 292 17 
Commercial services* 116 8 
Public administration 202 28 
All occupations** 1,334 14 
Managerial and 
administrative 323 25 
Natural science 109 28 
Social science 43 25 
Religion -- -- 
Teaching 70 17 
Medicine 89 19 
Artistic 12 10 
Clerical 231 13 
Sales 83 10 
Service 78 q 
Farming -- -- 
Fishing -- -- 
Forestry -- -- 
Mining 11 20 
Processing 24 6 
Machining 15 7 
Fabricating 111 2 
Construction 49 8 
Transportation 40 10 
Material handling 14 5 
Other crafts 15 11 
Alllevels of education 1,334 14 
Grades 0 to 8 745, 3 
Some secondary education 98 5 
High school graduation 284 12 
Some postsecondary 133 18 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 471 19 
University degree 324 25 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and 
Labour Force Survey. 
* See Definitions. 
** Includes occupations in religion, farming, forestry 
and fishing. 
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The high level of training among 
white-collar occupations is mirrored in the 
rates reported for better-educated workers. 
One in every four employees with a univer- 
sity degree (25%) received some employer- 
sponsored training; 19% of workers with a 
postsecondary certificate or diploma also 
took courses at company expense. Workers 
without secondary school credentials had 
only a 4% chance of receiving employer- 
sponsored training (Table 1).¢ 


Trainees most likely to be "loyal" 
employees 


Almost one in six workers (16%) aged 35 to 
44 took part-time training. The rate was 
slightly lower for the 25 to 34 age group. 
Workers in their early twenties and those 
over 54 were only half as likely to get 
employer-sponsored training (8%). 

These rates for workers of different 
ages are reflected in the figures for job 
tenure: employees having 11 to 20 years of 
service with the same firm were most likely 
to receive training (17%). This was about 
double that for employees with seniority of 
one year or less. Workers with over 25 years' 
seniority also recorded a lower rate (12%), 
perhaps because they had received all the 
training necessary for their jobs. Alter- 
natively, they may have been at the top of 
their profession, or nearing retirement, and 
did not feel the need to take training to 
further their careers. 


Commerce courses most popular 


Employers enroll their employees in courses 
for any number of reasons, but the content of 
the courses they choose to sponsor usually 
reflects the work trainees do. Some of the 
other reasons probably hinge on the worker's 
value to the firm, the organization's goals 
and the availability of a training program. 
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Table 2 

Training rate of paid workforce in 
employer-sponsored part-time training, 
by job tenure and age, 1989-1990 


All Training 
trainees rate 
‘000 % 
Total 1,334 14 
Job tenure 
1 year or less 220 8 
2-5 years 419 13 
6-10 years 234 15 
11-15 years 197 17 
16-20 years 137 17 
21-25 years 70 15 
26 years or more 58 12 
Age 
17-19 13 2 
20-24 99 8 
25-34 481 15 
35-44 453 16 
45-54 219 13 
55-64 68 8 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and 
Labour Force Survey 


Commerce, management and business 
administration courses were the most 
popular among employer-sponsored students 
during the survey reference period. Workers 
enrolled in this category accounted for 29% 
of all employer-sponsored part-time 
training. Within that field, financial 
management claimed the most students, 
with business and commerce ranking second. 
Industrial management and administration, 
and marketing, merchandising, retailing 
and sales were tied for the third highest level 
of enrolment (Table 3). 

The second most popular field of study 
(26% of enrolment) was engineering and 
applied science technologies and trades, 
which encompasses computer technology. 
The majority of employees took data 
processing and computer science technolo- 
gies courses, reflecting the demands of the 
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new computerized workplace, while the 
second highest enrolment was in mechanical 
engineering technologies. Courses in the 
general category of health science and 
technologies claimed the third largest group 
of trainees (14%).7 

Enthusiasm for courses in both 
commerce and engineering technologies did 
not vary significantly by firm size. Enrol- 
ment in commerce was higher than average 
among large firms, while small firms placed 
heavier emphasis on engineering and 
applied science technologies and trades. 


More female trainees took commerce 

and data processing courses 

One-third of women took commerce courses, 
compared with one-quarter of male trainees 
(Chart C). Within this discipline, the largest 
group of women was in financial 


Table 3 
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management; however, women's enrolment 
in secretarial science was almost as high. 

Engineering and applied _ science 
technologies and trades accounted for about 
20% of women and 31% of men. Although 
both sexes heavily enrolled in data 
processing and computer science technolo- 
gies courses, the subject was twice as popular 
with women as with men. 


Who gets training - the 
international picture 


Comparing statistics on training across 
national boundaries can be difficult and at 
times misleading. This is because definitions 
of training, the survey instruments, sample 
selection, social institutions, labour market 
conditions and even classifications or aggre- 
gations of industries and occupations, are as 
diverse as the countries collecting the data.8 


Distribution of employer-sponsored trainees enrolled in commerce and engineering 


technologies courses, by sex, 1989-1990 


All Distribution 
trainees 
Both Men Women 
sexes 
‘000 % 
Commerce, management and business 
administration 381 100 100 100 
Financial management 103 27 23 31 
Business and commerce 70 18 24 13 
Industrial management and administration 69 18 21 15 
Marketing, merchandising, retailing and sales 69 18 24 13 
Secretarial science 63 17 6 26 
Institutional management and administration -- -- -- -- 
Engineering and applied science technologies 
and trades 346 100 100 100 
Data processing and computer science technologies 179 52 37 80 
Mechanical engineering technologies 43 13 18 -- 
Industrial engineering technologies 26 8 10 -- 
Electronic and electrical technologies 26 7 10 -- 
Transportation technologies 22 6 7 -- 
General and civil engineering technologies 18 5 6 -- 
Building technologies aT 3 5 -- 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey and Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C 


In 1989-1990, the majority of employer-sponsored trainees took courses in commerce or 


engineering technologies. 
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Nevertheless, a comparison of results 
can provide a useful frame of reference. The 
OECD recently reviewed international data 
collected on employer-sponsored worker 
training in member countries and drew the 
following general conclusions: 


= The rate of formal training is higher in 
large firms. 


= The rate of training varies considerably 
across industries and countries but, 
generally speaking, non-durable manu- 
facturing industries have lower rates of 
training, while financial industries have 
higher rates. 


= Well-educated workers are much more 
likely to receive employer-sponsored 
training. 


m= Women are less likely than men to 
receive formal training. 
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@ The chances that a worker will receive 
training fall with age, especially in 
countries with strong apprenticeship 
programs. 


Canada seems to conform to these 
basic trends, the only exception being the 
training rates observed for men and women, 
which the AETS results show were almost 
the same for male and female paid workers. 


Conclusion 


The evidence from the AETS appears to 
show that a "natural selection" process 
operates in regard to training, whereby 
those who already have some advantages, 
such as a better education or a white-collar 
job, continue to acquire advantages related 
to training. 
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About one in seven paid workers in 
Canada, or 1.3 million, received employer- 
sponsored part-time training in the 12 
months from December 1989 to November 
1990. Employees in utilities and public 
administration were most likely to take 
employer-sponsored courses, with well over 
one-quarter of each of these industry's 
workforces undertaking such training. The 
likelihood of being trained by an employer 
rose from 1 in 16 inasmallfirmtolin5ina 
large one. Workers in managerial, adminis- 
trative, natural science and social science 
occupations were most likely to benefit, as 
were workers who had 11 to 20 years' 
seniority with their employer. Almost 70% of 
trainees enrolled in three fields of study: 
commerce and business management, 
engineering and applied science technologies 
and trades (mainly data processing and 
computer science), and health professions. 

Almost equal proportions of men and 
women received training (14% and 13% 
respectively), and although both sexes 
tended to enroll in the same narrow group of 
subjects, women were more likely to take 
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commerce and business administration 
courses, while men most frequently opted for 
courses in engineering and applied science 
technologies and trades. 

This article presents a brief descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of paid workers 
who receive employer-sponsored part-time 
training. But the issues raised by worker 
training are complicated and _ often 
controversial. Who should be trained? In 
what fields of study should they be trained 
and by whom? What is the best method, and 
how should it be paid for? Everyone benefits 
from a productive workforce: individuals 
hold good and stable jobs, businesses enjoy 
higher profits, and Canada sustains a strong 
economy. But it has yet to be resolved how 
the beneficiaries should divide the 
responsibility for educating and training 
that productive workforce. O 


The author wishes to thank Patricia Mosher of 
Employment and Immigration Canada, and Stephen 
J. Arrowsmith of Special Surveys Group, Household 
Surveys Division, for their valuable comments and 
suggestions in reviewing this paper. 


Notes 


1 The full-time group itself is not homogeneous and 


exhibits disparate characteristics. For example, about 
60% of trainees in academic programs and employer- 
related training already have college or university 
degrees but only 36% of apprentices do; 90% of 
apprentices are under the age of 35 compared with 56% 
of workers in the other types of full-time training. 


2 The 1992 Adult Education and Training Survey will 
collect data on formal and informal on-the-job training. 


3 White-collar jobs are defined as those falling into the 
broad occupational categories of managerial or 
administrative, natural science, social science, religion, 
teaching, medicine and artistic. 

4 Pink-collar jobs are defined as clerical (81% female 
employees), sales (47%) and service (57%) occupations. 


> Blue-collar jobs are found in the following broad 
occupational categories: farming, fishing, forestry, 
mining, processing, machining, fabricating, construc- 
tion, transportation, material handling and other crafts. 
The majority of workers in these occupations are male. 
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° In her study of adults aged 30 to 64 taking credit 
courses, Haggar-Guénette (1991) found that higher 
levels of education were strongly associated with the 
return to school. In Adult literacy in Canada: results of a 
national study, Statistics Canada (O'Neill and Sharpe, 
1991) showed that the jobs of poorly educated workers 
are disappearing more quickly than others, and that 
employment opportunities for those with less than 
secondary school qualifications deteriorated 
significantly during the 1980s. 


7 About 45% of workers who received employer- 
sponsored training took short-term courses; the 
remainder were enrolled in part-time courses. The 
subject matter of the courses taken by each of these 
groups is almost identical. Commerce and engineering 
and applied science technologies and trades both 
claimed almost the same proportion of short-term as 
part-time students. The only notable differences appear 
in four fields of study that, taken together, accounted for 
only 16% of students: social sciences, humanities, 
education, and industrial engineering technologies. 
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Notes — concluded 


8 This general profile of workers receiving employer- 
sponsored training is based on studies conducted in a 
number of OECD countries, among them: Australia, 
France, Germany, Japan, the United States, Great 
Britain, Sweden, several other European Community 
countries, and Canada. The studies reflect the surveys’ 
sponsors (from statistical agencies to private 
researchers), a variety of collection techniques, different 
survey objectives, and the particular circumstances of 
the country in which they were conducted. Arriving ata 
portrait with features common to a number of countries 


is difficult, as can be demonstrated by a partial list of 
"irreconcilable differences." Some countries included 
informal on-the-job training as well as formal classroom 
courses in their definition of training; some studies 
collected data using labour force surveys while others 
used administrative data; some data were collected at 
the enterprise (firm) level and other’ data at the 
establishment (plant) level. (The complete review of 
international training surveys can be found in Chapter 
5 of the 1991 OECD Employment Outlook.) 
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Workers on the move: . 
An overview of labour turnover 


Georges Lemaitre, Garnett Picot and Scott Murray 


uring 1988, 4.6 million workers 
_ either left or were permanently laid 
off from their jobs.! In addition, there were 
1.8 million temporary separations, with 
workers returning to their jobs after an 
absence. Together these translate into 
almost 5% of employed persons separating 
from their jobs on average each month. The 
number of hirings during 1988 was also 
large (5 million), and accounted for about 
one-third of all jobs held at any time during 
the year. 

This is worker turnover on a tremen- 
dous scale, and is typical of the Canadian 
labour market during an average year. Until 
recently (Robertson, 1987 and 1989; Baldwin 
and Gorecki, 1990; Picot and Baldwin, 1990a 
and 1990b), relatively little was known 
about labour turnover. Several new or 
untapped data sources over the past several 
years (see Appendix) are opening this area to 
analysis, and promise to enhance our 
knowledge of the labour market. 

Because of data limitations, the 
labour market generally has been portrayed 
as static. That is, traditional data sources 
can convey the structure of the labour force 
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at a given time (the distribution of employ- 
ment and unemployment by age, sex, 
industry, occupation, full-time/part-time) 
and trends over time (the growth in part- 
time employment, in women's participation 
or in service-sector employment; the decline 
in the share of manufacturing employment), 
but reveal little about the process by which 
change has occurred. Among the questions 
which cannot be addressed with these data 
sources are: How many job vacancies are 
filled by persons changing jobs and how 
many are from the ranks of the unemployed? 
To what extent is unemployment a "chronic 
condition," that is, to what extent is it 
concentrated among persons who are 
repeatedly subjected to periods of unemploy- 
ment? How much mobility is there in the 
labour market? How much of it is "forced" 
and how much is voluntary? What industries 
and occupations are most affected and why? 
And, what is the connection (if any) between 
turnover and industry growth and decline? 
Answering these questions would 
shed light on how the labour market 
operates in reallocating labour from certain 
firms and industries or occupations to others, 
and on how workers themselves are affected 
by either adverse or favourable economic 
conditions. In the best of times, it would be 
important to understand this process. In the 
current context of heightened international 
competition, technological change, an aging 
population and especially budgetary 
restraint, it is crucial. Among other reasons, 
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Turnover - terminology and 
definitions 


The term "turnover," although commonly used, does 
not have a set meaning. When an employer uses the 
term, it generally means employee turnover, that is, 


the loss of employees to other firms or other activities _ 


(quits), often entailing the cost of hiring and training 
new staff. On the other hand, an economist interested 
in labour market adjustment might use the term to 
describe job turnover, that is, the permanent loss of 
jobs in certain firms or industries, and the creation of 
new ones in others. Still another use of the term groups 
hirings with persons who have lost their jobs as a 
result of layoff and persons who leave voluntarily, to 
obtain an aggregate measure of the number of persons 
"turning over" at a set of jobs. In order to avoid the 
confusion resulting from the multiple uses of the term, 
this article will examine turnover in terms of its 
components, namely quits, layoffs and hirings. 

In discussing separations, it is important to 
distinguish between worker-initiated (quits) and firm- 
initiated (layoffs) separations. Quits can occur for job- 
related reasons, because workers seek more pay, 
greater opportunities for promotion and training, 
better working conditions, or other features of the job. 
They can also occur for personal reasons, as a result of 
illness, a return to school or a pregnancy. Generally, 
quits do not entail permanent job loss, except perhaps 
when firms take advantage of them to downsize or 
when they occur in anticipation of an eventual layoff. 


it is important to identify distortions that 
impede the efficient allocation of labour, to 
understand how to smooth the process of 
adjustment following layoff and to better 
target available resources to problem areas 
and groups. In addition, turnover data are 
useful in providing firms and industry 
groups with a point of comparison for their 
own labour turnover, and as a general 
indicator of labour market conditions. 

This article is a general overview of 
turnover in the Canadian labour market. Its 
purpose is to present some background to the 
subject, as well as some _ preliminary 
findings. Some of the questions raised above 
will be addressed in more detail in the 
following article and in the Autumn 1992 
issue. 
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Layoffs are driven by a different set of events from 
those associated with quits. Layoffs are often associated 
with permanent job loss as a result of a decline in 
business activity, firm closures, technological changes, 
redundancies created by mergers, cost-cutting 
measures and other reasons related to the economic 
situation of the firm. On the other hand, layoffs may 
mean only temporary job loss, as they often do in 
seasonal industries, as a result of temporary declines in 
business activity or shortages of materials or 
equipment. Other firm-initiated separations include 
those from temporary jobs, when the layoff occurs at the 
end of a specified term or when a particular task is 
completed. 

Hirings represent the other side of the turnover 
phenomenon. Hirings can fill either new jobs or jobs 
vacated or freed up by a quit or a retirement. In 
practice, the distinction between a new job and an 
existing one is difficult to make. Hirings may also fill 
permanent or temporary jobs, a distinction that is of 
special interest, as it can reveal, in connection with data 
on full-time and part-time hiring and contracted-out 
activities, how firms and industries manage their 
labour needs. Hiring data can also present a picture of 
what the labour market looks like to potential job 
seekers. Hirings represent the job vacancies filled 
during the year, and thus could be used to establish a 
“profile” of the labour market, although this profile 
would not include unfilled vacancies. 

The term person-job will appear on occasion in 
this article. A person-job is one job held by one person in 
a specific firm. The same person could hold more than 
one job in different firms over the year; each would 
count as one person-job. 


An overview of hirings and 
separations 


In 1988, there were about 5 million hirings 
in Canada. Of these, fully 70% were for full- 
time jobs and approximately 76% for 
permanent jobs (Table 1). By contrast, in an 
average month about 81% of paid workers 
were employed full time and 96% were in 
permanent jobs (see notes to Table 1 and 
Appendix). Thus hiring in 1988 was 
disproportionate for part-time and tempo- 
rary employment. 

In addition, of the jobs being held at any 
one time, 3.7% on average were held by 
persons hired during the current month. 
Indeed, of the 15.3 million person-jobs held 
during 1988, about one-third started during 
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Table 1 
Hirings and separations, 1988 


Number Percentage Monthly 
of total hiring 
hirings rate* 

‘000 . % % 

All hirings 4,984 100 3.7 
Permanent jobs** 3,770 76 2.9 
Full-time 2,547 51 2.4 
Part-time 1,223 25 5.0 
Temporary jobs** 1,214 24 25.6 
Full-time 933 19 24.6 
Part-time 281 6 29.6 

Number Percentage Percentage 

of total of monthly 

separations jobs*** 

‘000 % % 

All separations 6,354 100 4.8 
Permanent separations 4,595 1 P/ 3.4 
Quitst 2,868 45 at 
For economic reasons 1,998 31 5 
For non-economic reasons 871 14 OR, 
Layoffs 1 bre 18 0.9 
Othertt 555 9 0.4 
Temporary separations 1,760 28 1.3 
Layoffs 595 9 0.4 
Othertf 1,165 18 0.9 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 

See Appendix for definitions. 

* Hirings per month as a percentage of average monthly person-jobs of the same type. 

Lh Because the temporary/permanent distinction was available only for 1986, the distribution of temporary and 
permanent jobs that year has been applied to the 1988 data. Caution should be exercised in interpreting these 
results, since the relative proportions of permanent and temporary jobs in 1988 may be somewhat different. 

**#* — Separations per month as a percentage of average monthly person-jobs of all types. 

t "For economic reasons "includes working conditions, low pay, no opportunity for advancement, worried about job 
security, found a new job, moved, or left the job for other reasons. "For non-economic reasons "covers illness, 
personal and family responsibilities, and going to school. 

Th "Other permanent" includes labour dispute, dismissal, job ended and retirement. "Other temporary" covers 
illness, accident, pregnancy, personal or family responsibilities, school and labour dispute. 


the year. Even for full-time jobs the figure is The labour market is therefore 
close to 30%. These are jobs for which exceedingly active. But how much of this 
employers must incur hiring and training activity involves "regular" employment? 
costs which, over the course of a year, can be While about half of the hirings are for 
considerable. permanent, full-time jobs (student employ- 


ment accounted for only about 26% of hirings 
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in 1988), the number of paid jobs increased 
by only 360,000 during 1988. The reason for 
the relatively small gain is that the high 
rate of hiring was counterbalanced by an 
equally high rate of permanent separation, 
which in 1988 affected an average 3.4% of 
jobs each month (Chart A). 

As noted earlier, separations occur for a 
variety of reasons. In 1988, there were about 
2.9 million quits, affecting almost 19% of all 
person-jobs (Table 1). Firms permanently 
laid off approximately 1.2 million people for 
economic reasons. Temporary layoffs, in 
which workers return to their jobs within a 
year of being laid off, affected an additional 
600,000 positions. Other permanent separa- 
tions resulting from retirement, dismissals, 
labour disputes and end of short-term 
contracts accounted for another 555,000 
people. The balance of separations (1.2 
million) were temporary and attributable to 
illness, family responsibilities, accidents, 
labour disputes, and so on. 


Chart A 


This profile of hirings and separations 
is an overview of the subject and is limited to 
a single year. It is intended to provide a 
general idea of the magnitude of labour 
turnover. Questions which immediately 
come to mind and which could be addressed 
using these data sources are: What kinds of 
jobs are involved? Who is affected? And, 
what role do quits play in reallocating labour 
among firms? 


Seasonal movements 


Canada's labour market is highly seasonal 
and this explains in part why turnover rates 
are high. Not ali of the seasonality in 
employment is related to weather. Many 
students are hired full time for the summer 
and leave in the fall; many also work part 
time during the school year. In addition, 
some women work during the school year, 
leave their jobs to look after their children 
during the summer and return to work in the 


Net job gains in 1988 were small compared with the number of hirings. 


HB Full-time [__] Part-time 


15,327,000 


10,343,000 


4,984,000 


Jobs on 
January 1, 1988 


Hirings 1988 


Total jobs 1988 — 


10,732,000 


Jobs on 
December 31, 1988 


4,595,000 


Separations 
1988 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
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fall. All of these contribute to the high hiring 
and separation rates, although an important 
non-seasonal component remains. 

The seasonality of hirings and separa- 
tions is illustrated in Charts B and C. Non- 
student hirings peak in May (standard 
seasonal jobs), and again in September, 
when women re-enter the workforce. Total 
hirings show another peak in July when 
students are looking for work (Chart B).2 

Seasonality in separations is domi- 
nated by student quitting in September. 
Non-student separations rise in September 
as a result of layoffs from vacation-related 
activities (recreation and tourism) and again 
in January as a result of post-Christmas 
layoffs (Chart C). 


Chart B 


Seasonal workers, students and women 
re-entering the labour force account for 
the high monthly fluctuations in hiring. 


‘000 
1,100 
Seasonal workers 
1,000 and students 
900 Students 
Re-entrant 
800 women 
700 
600 
500 
} 
400 
300 
(0) 
1988 1989 1990 
Total hirings esa 


hirings 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C 


The number of separations is particularly 
high when students quit summer jobs. 


‘000 
1,200 
Student and 
summer jobs 
1,000 
Post- 
800 Christmas 
layoffs 
600 
400 ‘ 
200 
0 
al , Non-student 
Otal separations separations 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Hirings and separations during 
downturns 


The relative importance of hirings, quits and 
layoffs varies over the business cycle. 
Unemployment increased by about 400,000 
in the 1982 recession, while employment 
dropped by about the same amount. One 
might be tempted to infer a correspondence 
between unemployed persons and lost jobs, 
and to conclude that the drop in employment 
resulted from permanent layoffs. A different 
scenario, however, could have yielded the 
same result. Employers could also have 
reduced hiring, while maintaining their 
experienced workforce during the downturn. 
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In this case, persons who lost their jobs, 
although no greater in number than before 
the recession, would have had greater 
difficulty finding new ones because of the 
reduction in hiring. 

Under normal circumstances, jobs are 
continually vacated because of quits. Some 
firms reduce employment levels during 
downturns by not refilling these positions. 
However, in a severe economic downturn 
when employment opportunities are reduced 
(the 1982 recession), workers tend to hold 
onto their jobs. The decline in labour 
requirements, as a result of the reduced 
demand for goods and services, can lead 
firms to turn to layoffs, both temporary and 
permanent, in addition to cutbacks in hiring. 

What actually occurred? The onset of 
the 1982 recession was characterized by a 
steep drop in hirings and a substantial 
increase in temporary layoffs (Chart D). 
Permanent layoffs increased as well, but this 
rise was more than offset by a reduction in 
quits. In fact, the proportion of persons 
leaving their firms permanently, whether 
because of quits or layoffs, actually fell 
slightly during the recession. 

Thus the 1982 recession not only 
caused more workers to lose their jobs 
(temporarily or permanently), but it also 
delayed the normal process by which jobs 
and qualified workers are matched. New 
openings were reduced and overall mobility 
declined. 


Turnover from an international 
perspective 


Is the high rate of turnover in the Canadian 
labour market atypical? Is high mobility 
characteristic of labour markets in indus- 
trialized countries? Data from seven other 
countries shed some light on these questions 
(See A note on international data). 

The larger hiring and separation rates 
observed in Canada also prevail in Australia 
and the United States, while rates in Japan 
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Chart D . 

During the 1982 recession, there was a 
drop in both quits and hirings, and an 
increase in temporary layoffs. 


% of jobs % of jobs 


16 
14 
12 


10 


ewe———_= Permanent layoffs Quits 


---- Temporary layoffs’ ----- Hirings 


1979 81 83 85 87 


Jt Ae Se eee 
Source: Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program, 

Business and Labour Market Analysis Group 
* See Appendix. 


A note on international data 


Comparable international data on specialized labour 
force topics are inordinately difficult to find. Table 2 
was assembled from several OECD publications, and 
represents a compromise between obtaining data that 
measure exactly the same phenomenon and not 
presenting any data at all. The estimates of hirings, 
for example, are measures at a point in time of the 
number of persons with job tenure of one year or less. 
Therefore, jobs that started and ended during the 
reference year are not counted, although ongoing 
spells of employment that began during the year and 
that will be terminated in less than a year are 
included. oe 

Likewise, the data on flows into unemployment 
are obtained by identifying all persons at a point in 
time who have been unemployed for less than one 
month. They therefore exclude persons who became 
unemployed but found a job soon thereafter, all 
within the reference month. On the other hand, spells 
in progress that will last for less than a month are 
included. 
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Selected labour market indicators for several OECD countries, 1986 and 1988 


Ty ITSCRS ER SLY PORE 6 1 Tee names ecenraeece ese a Ate a fg 


Average Average Monthly unemployment Unemployment Unemployed 
monthly monthly flows as a percentage rate more than 
hiringsasa separations as of source population six months 
percentage a percentage (% of 
of paid of paid unemployed) 

employment employment Inflows Outflows 
1986 1986 1988 1988 1988 1988 


Canada 2.3 2.0 
United States 2.4 DZ, 
Japan 1.0 0.9 
Australia ye | 1.9 
France 1.0 1.0 
Germany 

Sweden A iy 
United Kingdom 1.5 1.5 


1.9 31 tal 21 
2.0 46 5.4 12 
0.4 17 2.5 41 
0.9 18 7.2 47 
0.3 6 10.0 65 
0.3 6 6.1 65 
0.4 30 1.6 21 
0.7 10 8.5 62 


Source: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 

Notes: Turnover data for Australia and Japan are for 1987. Monthly hirings are estimated as one-twelfth of the 
proportion of employees with tenure of one year or less. Separations are obtained by subtracting hirings from 
employment change. Unemployment inflows are estimated as the proportion unemployed for less than one 
month. Outflows are estimated as the difference between the average monthly level of inflows (I) and the average 
monthly change in unemployment (U) over one year (t); that is, outflows = [I(t) +1(t-1)]/2 - [U(t)-U(t-1)}/12. 
The source population for unemployment inflows is the working-age population less the unemployed; for 


unemployment outflows, it is the total unemployed. 


and France are relatively low (Table 2). The 
higher incidence of separations in Canada, 
Australia and the United States, however, 
does not necessarily result in greater 
unemployment. Indeed, France and the 
United Kingdom have relatively fewer 
separations per month, but relatively more 
persons unemployed. The reason is that in 
these two countries, periods of unemploy- 
ment tend to last much longer. Fewer than 
10% of the unemployed flow out of unem- 
ployment each month in France and the 
United Kingdom, whereas in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, it is 46%, 31% 
and 18% respectively. This translates into a 
much lower proportion of long-term 
unemployment in Canada and the United 
States (less so in Australia) than in these 
two European countries. It seems that in 
countries with more fluid labour markets, a 
larger proportion of the labour force is 
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exposed to unemployment, but reintegrating 
them into the ranks of the employed is 
relatively easier. 

Why would labour markets differ so 
much in this way? What is the source of the 
additional separations observed in Canada 
and the other countries noted above? There 
are several possibilities. A certain propor- 
tion of separations can be attributed to 
seasonal and student employment, which 
tend to be far less common in France, 
Germany? and Japan than in Australia and 
North America. In addition, temporary work 
contracts tend to be more strictly regulated 
in Europe, where employers are not entirely 
free to hire on a temporary basis. More 
critical perhaps is the extent to which 
employers are able to deal with short-term 
declines in activity by resorting to layoffs, 
which account for more than one-quarter of 
separations in Canada. Although there is no 
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statistical evidence, employment protection 
laws and administrative requirements 
regarding notification and consultation with 
unions in France, Germany and Sweden (but 
not the United Kingdom) may tend to make 
layoffs for economic reasons, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, more difficult (Brunhes, 
1989). On the other hand, Sweden's active 
labour market policy, which emphasizes 
training rather than income support for 
unemployed persons, has apparently 
fostered a relatively more rapid reintegra- 
tion of this group than would otherwise have 
been the case. In Japan, drops in demand are 
often dealt with (especially in large firms) by 
redeploying and retraining workers in other 
spheres of activity within the firm or the 
"enterprise group" that are less affected by 
the downturn (Dore et al., 1989). 

One might also expect that employers 
who have less leeway in managing labour 
requirements than is the case in Canada and 
the United States might also be more 
cautious in hiring, because the effective cost 
of doing so would be greater. This may tend 
to reduce the number of workers willing to 
leave their jobs for potentially better ones. In 
a climate of limited and cautious hiring, 
workers may perceive their chances of 
finding better employment or of reinte- 
grating into the ranks of the employed as 
low, even if considerably better than those of 
persons permanently laid off. 

By international standards therefore, 
Canada's labour market is a very active one. 


Separations are common, affecting a 
substantial portion of the labour force. 
However, periods of unemployment tend to 
be relatively short compared with other 
countries. Presumably, this encourages the 
efficient reallocation of labour among firms 
and the development of a flexible and 
adaptable workforce, but also perhaps one 
that includes large numbers of workers who 
do not develop any special skills. In countries 
where labour markets are much less active, 
workers tend to remain with employers 
longer and may well develop or acquire skills 
that enhance their value to the firm. In 
addition, with less hiring and fewer workers 
leaving firms for other jobs, the costs of 
hiring and training new employees are 
greatly reduced. 


Conclusion 


Until recently, data on the dynamics of the 
labour market in Canada were difficult to 
obtain. With the development of several new 
or previously untapped sources, a more 
complete picture is emerging about worker 
hiring and separation. From 1987 to 1988, 
the number of paid jobs increased by 
360,000. Underlying this net change were 
5.0 million hirings and 6.4 million separa- 
tions, 1.8 million of which were temporary. 
The tremendous job and worker movement 
this represents is ongoing and is con- 
tinuously adapting the structure of 
employment to changing economic condi- 
tions. O 


Notes 


1 Some workers may be counted more than once if they 


left or were laid off from more than one job. 
2 The exact timing and size of the seasonal peaks may 
differ slightly from year to year because of the method of 
estimation. For this reason, they may not exactly 
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coincide with the peaks derived from other sources such 
as the Labour Market Activity Survey (see Appendix). 

3 In this article, Germany refers to the former West 
Germany. 
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Data sources on hirings and separations 


There are three data sources used in the articles dealing 
with turnover in this issue of Perspectives: the Labour 
Force Survey, the Labour Market Activity Survey and 
administrative Records of Employment. 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) 

This is a monthly survey of about 62,000 households 
across Canada. It collects a wealth of information on the 
labour force characteristics of respondents for a typical 
week of the month (the reference week) and is the survey 
on which the official unemployment rate is based. 
Interviews are conducted during the "survey week," 
which is the week following the reference week. For 
more detailed information, refer to the monthly 
publication The labour force (Catalogue no. 71-001). 

A method of estimating hirings and separations from 
this survey was developed over the last year and will be 
described in detail in an upcoming issue of The labour 
force. A brief description is given here. 

For respondents who have worked within the last 
five years, the LFS collects the date (month and year) 
when they started working at the current or last job. 
With this information, one can estimate the number of 
persons who started a job before the survey week in the 
current month or at any time during the previous 
month. If one subtracts from this figure the estimated 
number of persons who started a job before the survey 
week the previous month (as estimated from the 
previous month's data), the result is an estimate of the 
number of hirings that have occurred in the interval 
between the survey reference weeks. The estimates are 
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therefore not on a calendar month basis. Also, for 
technical reasons, one cannot exclude from the hirings 
estimates persons who return to a former employer after 
a temporary (unpaid) absence. 

Estimates of separations are obtained residually 
from the relation: employment change = hirings - 
separations. 

This estimate of separations includes temporary as 
well as permanent separations. However, because 
separations are estimated residually, it is not possible to 
distinguish between quits and layoffs, nor is it possible 
to identify the labour force status (employed, un- 
employed, not in the labour force) of the respondent 
following the separation. However, changes are planned 
to the current survey questionnaire that will make this 
possible in the future. 

The hirings and separations series from this source 
are available from 1976 on and can be tabulated by 
numerous characteristics, including age, sex, industry 
and occupation. Monthly estimates are available on 
request. (For special requests, contact Jean-Marc 
Lévesque at (613) 951-2301.) 


The Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS) 

This is an annual longitudinal survey of 40,000 
households which was conducted in two panels: the first, 
covering 1986 and 1987 and the second, 1988 to 1990. 
This survey collects information on all jobs held by 
respondents during the reference year, including 
information on start and end dates, industry, occupa- 
tion, absences, promotions, jobsearch, wages, and 
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Appendix - concluded 


reasons for absences and job terminations. The survey 
was discontinued following the 1990 reference year and 
will be replaced for the 1993 reference year by the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), a 
continuing longitudinal survey with an observation 
period of six years (according to current plans). This 
survey will cover the content of the previous survey and 
include an income component and additional demogra- 
phic information. 

With the exception of the breakdown of jobs into 
permanent and temporary categories, which are derived 
from the 1986 survey, the estimates of hirings and 
separations for this article are from the 1988 survey. 
Currently, tabulations of hirings and separations are 
available only for the 1988 survey. Because of the 
complexities of the questionnaire and the data file, users 
attempting to reproduce the estimates appearing in the 
article from the public use microdata file may 
experience difficulty doing so. A Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) algorithm which identifies hirings and 
separations and classifies the latter according to 
permanent/temporary and quits/layoffs/other is avail- 
able on request. 

This is undoubtedly the richest source of data on 
hirings and separations, because of the wealth of 
additional variables available. In addition to the data on 
wages mentioned above, it includes information on 
unionization, firm size, hours of work and 
Unemployment Insurance recipiency. 

A temporary separation (LMAS definition) is one in 
which the employee returns to the former employer 
within one year following the separation. Thus, a 
seasonal layoff which is followed by a return to a former 
employer after the end of the off-season is considered a 
temporary separation. To maintain conceptual 
consistency, such returns to former employers are not 
considered hirings. The assumption here is that a return 
to a former employer after a short absence (less than a 
year) implies a tie between the employee and the 
employer, although in practice there may not have been 
any guarantee of re-employment. 

Because recurring employment with the same 
employer has been interpreted as reflecting a continuing 
job, a job is considered to be temporary (1986 LMAS) 
only if the job has been terminated, that is, the employee 
does not subsequently go back to it, or it is a student 
summer job, or a job identified by the respondent as 
seasonal or temporary upon termination and having 
lasted less than one year. 

This means that a seasonal job is not considered a 
temporary job if the employee returns to it in the 
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following year. This is not entirely satisfying because 
one would normally consider seasonal jobs as 
"temporary," regardless of any return. However, the 
pattern of recurring employment with the same 
employer is apparently such a common one in Canada 
that it does not seem entirely appropriate to consider 
each seasonal return a new hiring. Subsequent analysis 
may need to examine the relationship between the 
length of the employment spell and the nature of the 
employer/employee link. (For special requests, contact 
Richard Veevers at (613) 951-4617.) 


Record of Employment 

By law, this form must be issued by an employer to every 
employee working in insurable employment who has an 
interruption in earnings. Generally, most people 
working under a contract of service - that is, in an 
employer-employee relationship - work in insurable 
employment. Excluded from insurable employment are 
employees who are aged 65 or over, those who are 
dependents or the spouse of the employer, those who 
earn less than the minimum weekly insurable earnings 
($113 in 1988) or who are employed less than 15 hours 
per week. The information on the Record of Employment 
form is used to decide if a person qualifies for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits, what the eligible 
rate should be and for how long the person may be 
eligible for benefits. The Record of Employment 
indicates, among other things, the first day of 
employment, the last day of employment, the reason for 
the interruption or separation and the insurable 
earnings. 

The administrative file of Records of Employment 
can thus be used to generate counts of separations by 
reason. In addition, Revenue Canada files provide 
information on all jobs held during the year. From these 
and a longitudinal file on businesses, a longitudinal file 
for workers has been created that includes information 
on the number and type of separations in a year, annual 
income, personal characteristics such as age and sex, as 
well as certain characteristics of the firm in which the 
worker is employed, such as size and industry. 

The temporary/permanent nature of a separation 
can be determined on this file by observing whether an 
employee returns to the same employer by the end of the 
year following the separation. 


Note: The temporary layoff rate in Chart D is the 
number of persons with at least one temporary layoff 
divided by the number of persons employed at any time 
during the year. 
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Workers on the move: Hirings 


Diane Galarneau 


n 1988, the sixth year of the last 
period of expansion, employment 
grew at an annual rate of 3.2%. However, out 
of 12.2 million paid workers, about 3.8 
million, or nearly a third, started a new job 
some time during the year. Moreover, 1988 
was not an exceptional year: in 1986, for 
example, out of 11.5 million paid workers, 
just over 3.8 million were hired that year. 

Hirings represent one aspect of the 
dynamics of the labour market, the other 
being quits and layoffs. They reflect certain 
types of workforce and business adjustments, 
as well as the cyclical and seasonal nature of 
the economy. 

This paper examines general hiring 
trends. For example, are hirings more often 
full-time or part-time? Are there industry 
sectors where hirings are more or less 
frequent, and why is this so? Is it so every 
month of the year? What types of persons do 
employers turn to, to fill job vacancies? 


Factors affecting hirings 


Hirings! vary greatly from one month to the 
next; certain firms hire or rehire staff to 
adjust to product demand, because it is the 
beginning of the production season or 
because they are expanding. 


Diane Galarneau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951- 4626. 
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It is difficult to mention hirings 
without touching on the question of exits 
(quits and layoffs). In certain industry 
sectors, the hiring rates are distinctly higher 
than in others because the firms involved 
have laid off staff beforehand. In seasonal 
sectors (like agriculture, fishing, forestry, 
and tourism), high levels of hirings and 
layoffs are part of the normal production 
cycle, and it would be surprising to observe 
low workforce turnover. Other sectors have a 
relatively unskilled labour force and low 
training costs. It may therefore be less 
expensive for employers to lay people off in 
slack periods and rehire them when activity 
resumes, even at the risk of losing some of 
their workers. 

Recent work (Baldwin and Gorecki, 
1989) has shown that competition plays a 
major role in determining a firm's employ- 
ment level and is responsible for a large 
amount of job creation and elimination. In a 
highly competitive industry we could there- 
fore expect to find high hiring (and quit) 
rates attributable to the more competitive 
firms that were able to increase their market 
share and thus hire more workers. (High 
quit rates would be attributable to firms 
whose market share was decreasing because 
they were losing out to the competition.) 

External factors, such as general 
economic conditions and the state of a 
particular sector (in expansion or decline) 
can also affect a firm's hiring level. 
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1988: a year of expansion 


It is important to stress that the results are 
valid for the year studied — 1988 - which falls 
into a period of expansion, and that they 
could be different at another point in the 
economic cycle. Although it is difficult to 
know, from a single year of observation, to 
what extent hiring is affected by economic 
conditions, it is worth recalling the events 
that marked 1988. 

It was the sixth year in the cycle of 
economic growth that began in 1983. 
Although many analysts forecasted a 
slowdown of economic growth following the 
stock market crash of October 1987, the 
expansion kept up its momentum. The 
production of goods and services continued to 
grow, led by the mining, construction, 
wholesale trade and transportation sectors. 
The year 1988 was also marked by a drought 
that greatly affected agricultural production 
as well as several related sectors. 


Chart A 


The hiring rate peaks in late spring and 
in the summer. 
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According to the Labour Force 
Survey, employment in 1988 rose 3.2% in 
comparison with 1987, registering the 
highest annual growth since 1980. The 
number of unemployed dropped by 119,000, 
and the average annual unemployment rate 
even fell below the 8% mark, reaching the 
lowest level since 1981. 


Monthly distribution of hirings 


In 1988, there were 5 million hirings, 
representing a rate of 32%.2 This means that 
in 1988 about one paid job in three was 
either held by a new person or was a newly 
created job. On a monthly basis,’ the number 
of hirings varied between 140,000 and 
800,000, while the rate rose from about 1% to 
3% during the slack months, to reach 5% to 
7% during the more active months. 


The data 


This paper is based on the results of the Labour 
Market Activity Survey (LMAS) of 1988. The LMAS 
is a supplement to the Labour Force Survey (LFS) and 
provides data on the labour market activity of 
Canadians and the characteristics of the jobs they 
hold, up to five a year, during onecalendar year. 

As the LMAS encompasses all of the labour 
market activities Canadians engaged in at some time 
during the year, its annual employment estimates 
are higher than those of the LFS, which provides 
annual averages based on monthly estimates of 
employed persons. 

The LMAS results enable us to examine the 
labour market from two angles, that of persons and 
that of jobs. The data are thus available in two 
distinct files. The first file, on persons, reveals that 
12.2 million persons held paid jobs in 1988. The job 
file, on the other hand, reveals that these persons 
held 15.7 million paid jobs during the year. This 
means that in 1988 certain workers held several jobs. 

To show the difference between a job in the 
ordinary sense and a job in the context of the LMAS, 
consider the example of an employer who has a 
position to fill for 12 months. During the year, three 
persons hold this position for 4 months each. For the 
purposes of the LMAS, this position corresponds to 
three jobs. 

This paper is based mainly on the job file. An 
information booklet on the Labour Market Activity 
Survey is available and can be obtained from Richard 
Veevers at (613) 951-4617. 
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Chart B 


A greater proportion of hirings are for full- 
time jobs. 
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Several factors account for the 
monthly fluctuations in the hiring rate. For 
example, because of the entry of students 
into the labour market and the beginning of 
the production season in certain seasonal 
industries (such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, construction and tourism), the 
highest hiring rates and the largest number 
of hirings were recorded in the spring and 
summer (40% of hirings took place in May, 
June and August 1988). At the other 
extreme, the beginning and end of winter 
were slack periods. 


Full-time and part-time hirings 
In 1988, most hirings (over two-thirds) were 


for full-time jobs.4 From January to April, 
the proportion of full-time hirings rose from 
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66% to 75% of the total, and subsequently 
fell at an almost constant rate until 
December, when it was no more than 51%. 
Once again, this may be attributable to the 
entry of students into the labour market and 
to the more seasonal nature of certain 
industries. 

The relative importance of part-time 
hirings increased in the fourth quarter 
mainly because of a decrease in the number 
of full-time hirings. In fact, all hirings 
dropped towards the end of the year, but 
those giving rise to full-time jobs decreased 
more, relatively. 


Chart C 


Highly seasonal industries in the goods- 
producing sector fluctuate the most. 
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Distribution across industrial 
sectors 


Goods-producing sector 

The hiring rate for the goods-producing 
sector, at 32%, is the same as that for the 
service sector (Table 1). However, if the 
manufacturing industry is excluded, the 
hiring rate of the goods sector is distinctly 
higher, rising to 42%. 

This phenomenon is attributable to 
the seasonal industries of agriculture, 
fishing, forestry and construction. Not sur- 
prisingly, the four most seasonal industries 
show wide fluctuations in the hiring rate 
(Chart C). Despite this, they represent only a 
relatively small part of the total number of 
hirings during the year (14%). This probably 
reflects the relatively small size of these 
industries in the Canadian labour market. 

The manufacturing industry differs 
from the rest of the goods sector because it is 
less seasonal in nature. At 25%, its hiring 
rate is distinctly lower than that of the other 
industries in this sector, but remains 
relatively close to the all-industry average 
(32%). Monthly fluctuations are relatively 
weak. However, in May the hiring rate 
reaches a peak, which is attributable in part 
to the hiring of students, probably to replace 
regular employees on vacation. Although 
there is little seasonal variation in this 
industry, the low monthly hiring rate may 
also be attributable to certain important 
components of this industry (such as motor 
vehicles, pulp and paper, or publishing and 
printing) that require a relatively skilled 
workforce. Employees are therefore more 
difficult to replace and often strongly 
unionized, which tends to restrict entries 
and exits. Even though the manufacturing 
industry is in decline, it is difficult to 
attribute its relatively low hiring rate to this 
factor, especially in 1988. (According to the 
LFS, net employment in manufacturing 
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grew by more than 4% between 1987 and 
1988, compared with 3.2% for all industries.) 


Table 1 
Hirings rates by industry, 1988 


Paid Hiring 


Hirings jobs rate 
‘000 % 
Allindustries 4,984 15,731 32 
Goods sector 1,378 4,371 32 
Agriculture 130 288 45 
Other primary 
industries* 140 419 33 
Manufacturing 690 2,739 25 
Construction 418 924 45 
Service sector 3,606 11,361 32 
Transportation, 
communication 
and other utilities 244 1,087 22 
Trade 1,044 2,823 37 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 194 830 23 
Community 
services** 546 2,524 22 
Business services 301 ATE 39 
Personal servicest 1,009 2,145 47 
Public 
administration 268 1,175 48 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 

* Includes forestry, fishing and mining. 

** Includes health and welfare services, education 
and religious organizations. 

+ Includes personal services, accommodation and 
food services, amusement and recreation services, 
and miscellaneous services. 


Service sector 

In the service sector, personal services, 
business services and trade had the highest 
hiring rates and the widest monthly 
fluctuations (Chart D). Jobs in personal 
services and trade often require little 
training, and it is less expensive for 
employers to lay people off in slack periods 
and to hire them in more favourable periods. 
On the employees’ side, the fact that the 
working conditions in these industries are 
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often less advantageous (lack of job security, 
low wages and few welfare benefits), makes 
it less expensive to change employers. As 
well, many of these jobs are held by students. 
All these factors, combined with the fact that 
these industries are more sensitive to 
changes in economic conditions, may 
produce relatively higher staff turnover and 
hence high hiring rates. 

The business services industry has 
experienced considerable growth with the 
development of new technologies; also, many 
firms tend to contract out certain services 
they used to provide themselves. According 
to LFS data, from 1984 to 1988 employment 
in business services increased by 36%, 
compared with 12% for all industries taken 
together. 


Chart D 
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The relatively low hiring rate and 
narrow monthly fluctuations found in public 
administration reflect both the low work- 
force turnover in this sector and the trend 
towards limiting growth in the public sector. 
In addition, the high rate of unionization and 
relatively attractive working conditions 
provide little incentive for workers to move. 

The other industries, namely com- 
munity services,® finance, insurance and real 
estate, and transportation, communication 
and other utilities, are not seasonal 
industries. They therefore show relatively 
low hiring rates and much less monthly 
fluctuation. Moreover, many jobs in these 
industries require specialized training. It 
also often happens that experience is an 
asset to both employees and employers. In 


The highest rates in the service industries are found in personal services, business 


services and trade. 
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community services and _ transportation, 
communication and other utilities, there is a 
high rate of unionization and a relatively 
stable demand for services. All these factors 
introduce a certain rigidity into these indus- 
tries, which makes entries and exits more 
expensive for both employees and employers. 
In 1988, the service sector as a whole 
accounted for 72% of all hirings. More 
specifically, the industries with the most 
hirings were retail trade (17%), accommo- 
dation and food services (12%), health (6%), 
business services (6%) and education (5%). 


Full-time and part-time hirings by 
industry 

On the whole, hirings in the goods sector 
were more likely to be full-time than those in 
the service sector (84% and 60% respec- 


tively). Agriculture differed from the rest, 
however, with only 64% of hirings being full- 
time. 

Personal services, community services 
and trade showed the highest proportions of 
part-time hirings. This is probably related to 
the fact that the workforce in these 
industries is made up in large part of women 
and students, who are usually more willing 
to work part-time. 


Hirings and paid jobs 


In all sectors, 34% of hirings were part-time, 
compared with 23% of paid jobs (Table 2). 
This higher proportion of part-time hirings 
than part-time jobs seems more strongly 
associated with the service sector, since the 
hirings in that sector are more often part 
time. 


Table 2 
Distribution of full-time and part-time hirings and paid jobs by industry, 1988 
Hirings Paid jobs 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
% 
Allindustries 66 34 77 23 
Goods sector 84 16 90 10 
Agriculture 64 36 66 34 
Other primary industries* 90 10 93 7 
Manufacturing 86 14 93 7 
Construction 84 16 87 13 
Service sector 60 40 73 27 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 73 IAT 87 13 
Trade 58 42 67 33 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 78 22 86 14 
Community services** 50 50 67 33 
Business services TULL 23 81 19 
Personal servicest 52 48 58 42 
Public administration 73 74 | 85 15 
Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
* Includes forestry, fishing and mining. 
** Includes health and welfare services, education, and religious organizations. 
t Includes personal services, accommodation and food services, amusement and recreation services, and 
miscellaneous services. 
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Does this reflect high job turnover, or 
the growing importance of the service sector 
and the rising proportion of part-time jobs in 
this sector? Or is it simply because part-time 
jobs are temporary and disappear after a few 
months? 

It is difficult to give a definite answer 
to this question without having more years 
of observations to go by. However, using 
1986 data, the proportion of part-time 
hirings in the service sector for permanent 
jobs was calculated.? According to these 
results, 80% of part-time hirings in this 
sector were permanent. Thus part-time jobs 
do not seem precarious, at least not in 1986. 


The persons hired 


What kind of workers did employers turn to, 
to fill vacancies? The 5 million hirings in 
1988 involved 3.8 million persons, who were 
almost evenly divided between men and 
women. In general, those hired were 
relatively young: 46% were under 25, and 
29% were aged 25 to 34. This may be because 
a fair number of hirings involved students; 
in fact, a high proportion of those hired (36%) 
still lived with their parents. As well, job 
security usually increases with age, and it is 
reasonable to expect more hirings among 
younger people. 

The average hourly wage rate of 
hirees was lower than that of all paid jobs 
($8.95 compared with $11.55). This differ- 
ence may be attributable to several factors, 
almost certainly including the younger age 
of those hired, the high proportion of part- 
time jobs among hirees and the fact that 
many hirings took place in the retail trade 
and personal services industries,’ which 
usually offer relatively low pay. 

About 44% (1.7 million) of the persons 
hired had a job just before starting a new job. 
The remaining 56% may have been unem- 
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ployed, discouraged workers, people entering 
the labour market for the first time, 
returnees from some kind of leave, or people 
who were offered work without having 
looked for it. 

About half of those persons who had a 
job before starting a new job were working in 
a related occupation. Their average hourly 
wage rate increased by 13%, rising from 
$8.71 to $9.84. 


Conclusion 


In 1988, there were 5 million hirings, which 
accounted for 32% of all paid jobs during the 
year. On a monthly basis, the hiring rate 
reached peaks in late spring and during the 
summer. Over two-thirds of hirings gave rise 
to full-time jobs. 

Agriculture, fishing, forestry and 
construction showed relatively high rates of 
hiring as well as wide monthly fluctuations. 
This was no doubt attributable to their more 
seasonal nature. Despite high hiring rates, 
these industries represented only 14% of the 
total number of hirings during the year. 

Certain service industries also showed 
high hiring rates and wide monthly fluctua- 
tions. This was the case for trade (especially 
retail trade) and personal services (parti- 
cularly those related to tourism, such as 
accommodation and food services). The high 
hiring rates in these industries may reflect 
seasonal fluctuations, less than 
advantageous working conditions and the 
little training required for these positions. 
These industries accounted for the highest 
proportion of hirings during the year (about 
40%). 

The 5 million hirings involved 3.8 
million persons. About 44% of them already 
had jobs before being hired and _ they 
increased their wage rate by about 13%, on 
average. LO 
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Notes 


For a definition of hirings, see the article "Workers 
on the move: An overview of labour turnover,” in this 
issue. It discusses entries into and exits from the labour 
market and contains definitions of the terms used in this 
paper. 


2 The hiring rate is the ratio of the total number of 


hirings in 1988 to the total number of paid jobs existing 
for at least one week during the year. This rate can also 
be calculated on a monthly basis. 


3 There is a difference between the number of hirings 
taken from the Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS), 
the data source for this study, and that of the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS), used by G. Lemaitre in his article, 
"Workers on the move: An overview of labour turnover." 
For more details, see The data. 

4 Throughout this article, a full-time job is defined as 
30 hours or more per week. 


5 This industry comprises personal _ services, 
accommodation and food services, amusement and 
recreation services, and miscellaneous services. 

6 This industry includes education, health and social 
services and religious organizations. 


i Only the LMAS questionnaire of 1986 makes it 
possible to distribute hirings according to whether they 
were for temporary or permanent jobs. For further 
details on this distribution and the definitions of 
permanent and temporary jobs, see the article "Workers 
on the move: An overview of labour turnover" in this 
issue. 

8 The personal services industries also include 
accommodation and food services, amusement and 
recreation services, and miscellaneous services. 
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Just released 


Results of Survey of School Leavers 
confirm drop-out rates are high 


In support of the federal government's Stay- 
in-School Initiative, Statistics Canada 
conducted the first national Survey of School 
Leavers in 1991. Between April and June, 
the Agency interviewed almost 9,500 young 
people aged 18 to 20. Respondents were 
classified into three groups: non-completers 
(those who left high school without a 
diploma or certificate), graduates, and 
continuers (those who were still in school). 

All respondents were asked about 
their high school experiences, and questions 
covered such issues as academic ability, drug 
use, attitudes regarding school and support 
received from teachers and parents. Non- 
completers were asked about their situation 
when they left school, for example, if 
problems at home or school prompted their 
action, and if they had dropped out more 
than once. Graduates and continuers were 
asked if they had ever considered quitting 
and why they did not do so. 

Data on labour force activity were 
collected from non-completers and gra- 
duates. In addition, information was 
collected on employment-related topics such 
as literacy, training or education taken after 
high school, and sources of income. 
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Results of the survey show that: 


Almost 24% of young people aged 20 
have dropped out of school at some point; 
the rate for men (28%) was much higher 
than that for women (19%). 


47% of the young people who had left 
school at one point did, in fact, return; 
there was no significant difference in 
return rates for men and women. 


Non-completers said that the most 
important reasons for leaving school 
were that they preferred work to school 
(22%), or they were bored (20%). Only 8% 
cited problems with school work and 6% 
problems with teachers. Interestingly, 
women were much more likely to report 
having problems with school work and 
men to having trouble with teachers. 


Half the young people who left school 
were not happy that they had done so, 
with women (56%) more likely than men 
(45%) to regret their decision. 


Non-completers were somewhat less 
likely than graduates to be employed 
(57% versus 60%); twice as many non- 
completers as graduates (39% versus 
18%) were without work - they were 
either unemployed or not in the labour 
force. Female non-completers were 
considerably worse off in the job market, 
with fewer than half of them working, 
compared with almost two-thirds of male 
non-completers. 
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A nine-page information package 
with preliminary results of the 1991 School 
Leavers Survey is available. A compendium 
of results and a series of analytical articles 
are scheduled for publication at a later date. 
For information, call Doug Higgins at (613) 
951-5870. O 


A look back at 1991 


The past year has often been described in the 
media as the worst for the Canadian 
economy since the early 1980s. The year-end 
compilation of labour market data, Labour 
Force Annual Averages, 1991 (Catalogue no. 
71-220), can help users assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of that popular perception. 

This annual report is designed for 
analysts who prefer yearly averages to the 
monthly figures published in The Labour 
Force (Catalogue no. 71-001) and for users 
who want detailed information not found in 
the monthly publication. Data tables cover 
employment, unemployment, participation 
rates and persons not in the labour force by 
variables such as level of education, family 
structure, industry, occupation, multiple 
jobholding, and job search methods. The 
report also contains statistics subject to high 
sampling variability, which are more appro- 
priately expressed on an annual rather than 
monthly basis, for instance, worker absences 
by industry, occupation and province. 

The 1991 edition also publishes a 
feature article that examines the service 
sector from 1976 to 1991. During this period, 
the number of people working in the service 
sector increased 46%, while employment in 
goods-producing industries remained static. 
Consequently, by 1991, nearly  three- 
quarters of all Canadian workers were 
employed in the service sector, compared 
with fewer than two-thirds in 1976. 
Moreover, employment rose in each of the 13 
industry groups comprising the service 
sector. 
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= Growth was greatest in services to 
business management, where employ- 
ment rose 140%. This industry also had 
the highest rate of self-employment, at 
27%, in 1991. 


= Growth was also strong in food and 
accommodation services, at 87%; these 
industries have the highest proportion of 
workers aged 15 to 24 (43%), perhaps 
explaining the large share of the 
workforce that is employed part time. 


= Employment growth in health and social 
services amounted to 74%, while the 
increase in employment in retail trade 
was just above average, at 34%. 


In addition to explanatory text and 
charts, the article contains tables presenting 
national and provincial distributions of 
service sector employment by age, sex, type 
of employment and category of worker. 

Labour Force Annual Averages, 1991 
(Catalogue no. 71-220) is available for $39 
from Publications Sales and Service, Statis- 
tics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6; or fax orders 
to (613) 951-1584. O 


General Social Survey takes pulse of 
Canadians 


Results of Cycle 6 of the General Social 
Survey (GSS), conducted in 1991, are now 
available. Almost 12,000 people were 
interviewed about the state of their general 
health, and the impact of work on their 
physical and mental well-being. Particular 
emphasis was placed on work injuries or 
illnesses, work days lost to injury or illness, 
work stress and measures taken to reduce it, 
and exposure to environmental hazards in 
the workplace (including noise and computer 
screens). 
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Preliminary results of the survey 
show that: 


m™ Fully 58% of Canadians rated their 
overall health as very good or excellent; 
people aged 25 to 34 were most satisfied 
with the state of their health. 


@ In the previous 12 months, 6% of 
Canadians aged 15 and over suffered a 
workplace injury or illness. As a result of 
such mishaps, these people missed an 
average of 23 days of work. 


m The leading cause of stress in the work 
environment was too many demands or 
too many hours of work, followed by poor 
interpersonal relations. However, just 
39% of workers tried to improve such 
situations. 


m As might be expected, workplace hazards 
vary in different occupations. Fully 61% 
of people in clerical positions were 
exposed to computer screens or display 
terminals; loud noises were most 
common for workers in processing, 
machining or fabricating occupations, 
while dust or fibres in the air most 
frequently affected those in construction. 


Respondents were also asked about 
their work history and current employment 
status, in order to relate labour force activity 
to general health and use of health services. 
Lifestyle habits such as the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, sleep patterns, and level of 
physical activity, were also probed. 

The GSS has been conducted annually 
since 1985 to provide policy makers and 
analysts with national statistics on the 
living conditions and well-being of Cana- 
dians. The GSS operates on a five-year 
repeating cycle, each year collecting data on 
one of five topics, which form the core 
content of the survey: health, time use, 
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personal risk, education and work, and the 
family. Cycle 6 was the first survey to repeat 
a core topic, in this case, health. 

The GSS Cycle 6 content was designed 
to be comparable, where possible, with the 
GSS Cycle 1 on health. To a lesser extent, 
Cycle 6 data is also comparable with other 
GSS cycles, the 1990 Health Promotion 
Survey, and the 1978-79 Canada Health 
Survey. For further information about GSS 
Cycle 6, contact Ed Praught at (613) 951- 
9180; for information about the GSS 
program, call Doug Norris at (613) 951-2572. 

LO 


Follow the planning of a major new 
longitudinal survey 


In 1994, Statistics Canada will launch a 
major longitudinal survey of households. 
The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID) will follow individuals and families 
for five or six years, collecting information 
about their labour market experiences, 
income and family circumstances. 

As a longitudinal survey, SLID will 
record important events in a person's life, 
such as family formation and dissolution, 
migration, and job loss; the resulting data 
will improve our understanding of the links 
between demographic events, labour market 
events and changes in income. SLID will 
support research aimed at advancing our 
understanding of labour market behaviour 
and economic well-being, and will ultimately 
support policy development. 

The analytical power of longitudinal 
data is widely recognized and many 
countries have established panel surveys 
similar to SLID. However, the survey will 
also generate annual cross-sectional data, 
including annual wage distributions and 
estimates of the number of people employed 
or unemployed at some time during the year. 
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A report entitled Content of the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics is available 
to interested readers. This paper is part of 
the SLID Research Paper Series, which will 
document developmental work for the 
survey, and later serve as a dissemination 
vehicle for exploratory research and data 
quality studies. 

For readers wanting more regular 
news about the SLID project, Dynamics, a 
newsletter, reports on SLID plans and 
progress, products and services, and research 
activities. 

For further information about the 
Research Paper Series, or to receive 
Dynamics, contact David Courtney at (613) 
951-2891. O 


Getting the most out of the Labour 
Force Survey 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is best- 
known for estimating levels of employment 
and rates of unemployment, but it can tell 
users a great deal more than simply who is 
working and who is not. The Guide to Labour 
Force Survey Data (Catalogue no. 71-528) is 
designed to help users unlock the potential of 
this monthly survey. 

The guide is divided into three 
sections. Part A provides a general survey 
overview, and discusses such basics as 
sample size and selection, reference period, 
collection procedures and standard concepts 
and definitions (for example, the difference 
between being unemployed and not in the 
labour force). Part B provides a dictionary of 
terms used by the LFS, as well as 
information about the formats in which the 
data are available. 

Part C of the Guide to Labour Force 
/Survey Data reprints the survey question- 
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naires, and explains how each question is 
used to build a comprehensive  socio- 
economic profile not only of Canada's labour 
force, but of its entire adult population. 
Many of these question-by-question expla- 
nations provide examples showing how an 
actual or problematic answer is placed in a 
certain category and why. For example, 
people who are not working during the 
reference week, but who will be starting a 
job in less than four weeks, are considered 
unemployed if they are available for work 
that week. 

The most frequent requests for LFS 
data concern employment and unemploy- 
ment by age, sex, occupation and industry. 
But the LFS can also provide information 
about the number of years of service with the 
same employer, multiple jobholding, school 
attendance, absence from work, reason for 
leaving a job, job search methods, the type of 
work the unemployed want, reasons for not 
being in the labour force, and much more. 
All of these characteristics can be disag- 
gregated by a number of demographic and 
socio-economic variables. 

In addition to collecting labour force 
data each month, the LFS frequently carries 
supplementary surveys; the guide provides 
brief descriptions of some of the more 
important ones. Some of the supplements are 
conducted annually, such as the Survey of 
Consumer Finances and the Survey of Job 
Opportunities, while others are done by 
special request on a cost-recovery basis — the 
Adult Eucation and Training Survey, for 
example. The data from these topic-specific 
surveys are considerably enriched by the 
addition of LFS labour market information. 

Guide to Labour Force Survey Data 
(Catalogue no. 71-528) can be ordered for $45 
from Publications Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, K1S OT6; or fax orders to (613) 951- 
1584. O 
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Queen's University offers subscription 
to industrial relations publications 
package 


The Industrial Relations Centre of Queen's 
University runs a_ research program 
designed to meet the needs of industrial 
relations (IR) and human resources (HR) 
professionals working in business, labour 
and government. To help practitioners keep 
up to date with developments in IR/HR 
practice and theory, the Centre is offering an 
annual subscription to a comprehensive 
package of its products and services. 

The Centre's IR/HR Publications 
Program has four basic components. 
Subscribers receive: 


m All publications printed by IRC Press 
(the Industrial Relations Centre's in- 
house publisher). 


@ An information service. 


™ The Queen's Papers in _ Industrial 
Relations, a series of working papers 
written by Queen's academics as well as 
other researchers in the field. 


™ Reprints of articles by Queen's faculty 
published in academic and international 
journals. 


The IRC Press publications included 
in the subscription package are: the Current 
Issues Series which reports on changes and 
developments in the workplace (for example, 
work and family, the state of the labour 
movement); the annual Report on Charter 
Cases; the annual Wood Lecture in 
Industrial Relations (delivered last year by 
Thomas Cochan of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology); and all books and 
monographs published by the IRC Press. The 
information service offers subscribers the 
IR/HR Quarterly Briefing newsletter which 
publishes book reviews and surveys of recent 
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What’s new? 


events pertinent to labour relations issues; 
an annual bibliography of grievance 
arbitrations; and relevant bibliographies 
compiled by the Ontario Ministry of Labour. 

A fifth component of the IR/HR 
Publications Program allows subscribers to 
order additional copies of the subscription 
material, as well as titles from the IRC Press 
catalogue, at half price. Some recent titles 
from the IRC catalogue include: "Industrial 
restructuring and industrial relations in 
Canada and the United States"; "Industrial 
relations in 1991: trends and emerging 
issues"; "An evaluation of employee 
involvement initiatives in Canada" and "Pay 
equity legislation: linking economic issues 
and policy concerns." 

For information about the IR/HR 
Publications Program, call Carol Williams, 
School of Industrial Relations, Industrial 
Relations Centre, at (613) 545-6623; fax 
(613) 545-2560. L 


Symposium on jobs and the 
environment 


Report by Doreen Duchesne 
Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division 


The Canada Employment and Immigration 
Advisory Council recently held a three-day 
conference in Ottawa on the topic of environ- 
ment and employment. The event attracted 
115 participants from labour, government, 
environmental groups and business. 

The symposium's opening plenary 
session featured three guest speakers, 
representing business, labour and environ- 
mentalists, who presented their views 
regarding the effects of environmental 
degradation and preservation on jobs. The 
remainder of the symposium centred around 
five workshops in which participants 
discussed the impact of environmental 
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degradation and protection on the work- 
place, workers, employers, public decision- 
making and competitiveness. Some of the 
issues examined were: workers having to 
choose between their health and their jobs, 
or pollution and their jobs; workers losing 
their jobs or needing to learn new skills as a 
result of environmental degradation or 
protection; the problems and costs associated 
with the adaptation of environmental 
protection standards; the effective integra- 
tion of environmental preservation and 
economic development; and the positive and 
negative impact of pollution control 
measures on employment and productivity. 

A recurring theme throughout was 
the lack of information needed to make 
responsible decisions that protect both jobs 
and the environment. Many participants 
complained that not enough research and 
development is being done (on environ- 
mental technologies, the interaction 
between environmental controls and job 
creation or job loss, and so on). 

A number of attendees felt that 
although some jobs would be lost as a result 
of environmental controls, numerous other 
jobs would be created, many of them skilled. 
In fact, it was pointed out that environ- 
mental controls are rarely the main cause of 
employment loss; they are usually only one 
of many factors. 

Regarding the economic impact of 
environmental controls, one guest speaker, 
Roger Bezdek of Management Information 
Services, Washington, D.C., said that U.S. 
spending on environmental clean-ups was 
growing three times faster than gross 
national product. He also predicted that U.S. 
expenditures on pollution abatement and 
control would exceed defence spending by 
the turn of the century. To counter fears 
that pollution-reduction measures would 
inhibit competitiveness, environmentalists 
pointed out that high standards sometimes 
lead to increased efficiency and productivity. 
It was also suggested that international 
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harmonization of environmental, health and 
safety standards would enhance competi- 
tiveness. 

The general conclusion at the closing 
plenary was that good environmental 
practice means healthy economic develop- 
ment. Most participants thought that 
standards and regulations at various levels 
of government are necessary. They also 
agreed that environmental issues must 
transcend other agendas so that decisions 
will reflect strategic long-term solutions, 
rather than short-term crisis management. 
These solutions must adopt an "ecosystem" 


approach, and be developed and im- 
plemented in consultation with all 
stakeholders. 


For information on the Symposium 
proceedings, contact Doreen Duchesne at 
(613) 951-6893. L 


New surveys 


June 1992: Survey of 1990 Graduates 


On behalf of Employment and Immigration 
Canada, Statistics Canada is surveying 1990 
graduates of university, community college 
and trade/vocational programs. The main 
objective is to examine the labour market 
experiences of these graduates in the two 
years since they obtained their qualifica- 
tions. 

About 50,000 graduates will be inter- 
viewed by telephone about topics such as 
work experience before graduation; field of 
study; labour force status in January and 
October 1991; months out of the labour force 
and months unemployed since graduation; 
satisfaction with field of study, institution 
and level of qualification; relationship 
between job and program of study; borrowing 
funds to pay for studies; and formal 
education undertaken since graduation. 


Statistics Canada 


Questions that allow the identification of 
visible minorities and disabled persons are 
also included to permit employment equity 
analyses. 

The 1992 survey joins a semi-regular 
series of graduate surveys, the first of which 
was conducted in 1978 to track the labour 
market experiences of 1976 graduates. 
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Similar surveys of 1982 and 1986 graduates 
were carried out in 1984 and 1988 
respectively. The 1992 survey will extend 
the existing base of information. 
Preliminary results from the Survey 
of 1990 Graduates are expected in the late 
fall of 1992. For further information, contact 
Philip Stevens at (613) 951-9481. O 
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Canadian Economic Observer 


The most extensive and timely information source for 
() () er people who want objective facts and analysis on the 
Canadian Economy... every month. 
Current economic conditions 
mon Brief, "to the point" a current update summary of the 
economy's performance including trend analyses on 


employment, output, demand and the leading indicator. 


Feature articles 
In-depth research on current business and economic Issues: 


business cycles, employment trends, personal savings, 
business investment plans and corporate concentration. 


the Canadian <n. 


Statistical tables, charts and graphs cover national 
accounts, output, demand, trade, labour and financial 


Economy “ 


Regional analysis 
Provincial breakdowns of key economic indicators. 


e 
aS { 1§ MUC International overview 
Digest of economic performance of Canada’s most 


important trading partners — Europe, Japan and the U.S. 


{0 offe [ Economic and statistical events 
Each month, CEO also publishes a chronology of current 


events that will affect the economy, and information notes 
about new products from Statistics Canada. 


Consult with an expert 

The names and phone numbers of the most appropriate 
Statistics Canada contacts are provided with each data 
table in the statistical summary; not only can you read the 
data and the analysis, you can talk to the experts about It. 


i sie” guy Lo 3 
: oo Oe re onto ei 


yi tt meee ie vf ie 
ADE Be gio tn Jes COE ches? gs UP : 4 : 
ue sonst Cyan Hames ile A, au EO The Canadian Economic Observer 
FeOrN NOM sen yesh in og Co 
privat ce 1 Oe oid We anes 
+ Tis tie HOS (Catalogue no. 11-010) is $220 annually in Canada, US$260 


sui fie 
: Oe gia 


in the United States and US$310 in other countries. 


To order, write Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 or contact the nearest Statistics 

Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this 
publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584. 
Or call toll free at 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. 


Key labour and income facts 


The following selection of labour and income 
indicators is drawn from 12 sources and 
includes published and unpublished annual 
data. These indicators appear in every issue. 

The latest annual figures are always 
shown; as results become available, the 
indicators are updated so that every issue 
contains new data. An indicator updated 
since the last issue is "flagged" with an 
asterisk. 


Data sources 


The indicators are derived from the following sources: 


1-11&15 Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


12-14 Labour Market Activity Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Richard Veevers (613) 951-4617 


16 Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Denis Lefebvre (613) 951-4600 


17 Workers' Compensation statistics 


Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Joanne Proulx (613) 951-4040 


18 Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


19-21 Unemployment Insurance statistics 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


22-29 Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Howard Krebs (613) 951-4063 


Statistics Canada 


30-32 Labour Canada, major wage 
settlements 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Information (819) 997-3117 


33-35 Labour income (Revenue Canada — 
Taxation-based statistics, Survey of 
Employment, Payrolls and Hours and 
other surveys) 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


36-46 Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


47-53 Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


54-55 Administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services (613) 951-9720 


Notes on the method of deriving 
certain indicators are given at the end of the 
table. 


Additional data 

The table provides at the most two years of 
data for each indicator. A longer time series 
(generally ten years) for this set of indi- 
cators, on paper or diskette, can be obtained 
on request, at a cost of $50. (A more 
extensive explanation of the indicators is 
also available.) This ten-year data set is 
updated annually in April. For information, 
contact Jamie Darch at (613) 951-0177. 
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No. 


Labour market 


1 Labour force 
Change 


2 Participation rate 


3 Employed 
Change 


4 Proportion of employed 
working part time 


5 Proportion of part-timers 
wanting full-time work 


6 Unemployed 
Change 
7 Official unemployment rate 


Alternative measures of 
unemployment 


* 8 Unemployed 14 or more weeks as a 
proportion of the labour force 


* 9 Unemployment rate: 


- of persons heading families 
with children under age 16 


- excluding full-time students 
- including full-time members 
of the Canadian Armed Forces 
- of the full-time labour force 
- ofthe part-time labour force 
- including persons on the 
margins of the labour force 
*10 Underutilization rate based on 
hours lost through unemployment 
and underemployment 


*11 Proportion unemployed 6 months 
or longer 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Unit 


‘000 


‘000 


% 


%o 


%o 


% 


% 


%o 


Year 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 
1990 
1991 
1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


Nfld. 


17.1 
18.4 


8.3 
9.3 


16.5 
17.0 


17.2 
18.4 


17.0 
18.3 


19.7 
21.6 


15.6 
16.2 


20.3 
22.2 


20.3 
22.3 


26.8 
28.2 


PEI. 


NS. NB. 
424 331 
422 327 
-0.4 -1.0 
62.1 59.8 
61.3 58.6 
379 291 
371 286 
ee | -1.7 
15.8 14.6 
17.0 15.3 
Sil 37.9 
38.6 39.8 
45 40 
51 42 
13.9 4.0 
10.5 12.1 
12.0 12.7 
4.2 4.6 
52 04 
9.3 De? 
10.5 11.8 
10.5 12.0 
11.9 12.6 
10.2 11.9 
hip laws 12.5 
12.8 14.6 
15.0 15.5 
12.9 13.5 
13.9 13.6 
1183 14.0 
13.0 14.8 
13.5 15.4 
15.7 16.4 
18.5 17.6 
4 Wea | 21.4 
Statistics Canada 


Key labour and income facts 


3,399 5,268 544 483 1,324 1,601 zs A 1990 ‘000 1 
3,392 5,276 541 484 1,357 1,652 a ra 1991 
-0.2 0.2 -0.6 0.3 2.5 3.2 as Pe % 
64.3 69.4 67.6 66.8 72.1 66.0 4 1990 %o 2 
63.4 68.3 66.9 67.1 72.5 66.4 = es 1991 
3,055 4,937 505 449 1,231 1,469 . “ 1990 ‘000 3 
2,987 4,770 494 449 1,246 1,489 a6 os 1991 
-2.2 -3.4 -2.3 -0.1 1.2 1.4 a “4 %o 
13.8 15.8 18.2 iva 15.0 16.7 a se 1990 % 4 
14.9 16.9 19.2 17st 15.2 18.0 i x] 1991 
33.1 14.5 21.8 27.5 19.3 21.4 “ +6 1990 % 5 
36.7 21.8 29.7 31.8 21.3 25.7 = ns 1991 
345 331 39 34 93 132 ‘4 vi 1990 ‘000 6 
405 506 48 36 111 163 3 ts 1991 
17.6 53.1 21.0 5.5 19.7 23.6 S A %o 
10.1 6.3 7.2 7.0 7.0 8.3 1990 %o 7 
11.9 9.6 8.8 7.4 8.2 9.9 1991 
4.5 2.0 2.8 2.5 2.2 2.9 xs os 1990 % 8 
5.8 4.2 3.9 2.8 3.0 4.1 + e 1991 
9 
8.6 5.6 5.9 6.7 6.5 aed a " 1990 %o 
10.4 8.3 7.4 6.6 7.5 9.0 = = 1991 
10.1 6.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 8.1 a = 1990 % 
11.9 9.3 8.7 7.2 8.0 9.7 a rf 1991 
10.1 6.2 7.2 7.0 7.0 8.2 <6 < 1990 %o 
11.9 9.5 8.7 7.3 8.2 9.8 $s i 1991 
12.2 11 9.1 9.1 8.1 9.8 . x 1990 % 
14.5 11.2 11.5 9.9 9.5 12.2 = % 1991 
11.8 9.1 8.9 9.5 10.5 10.4 A < 1990 % 
13.1 11.6 11.0 10.5 11.1 10.6 za - 1991 
11.3 6.5 tt 7.5 7.3 8.6 RS - 1990 % 
13.3 9.9 9.3 T.2 8.5 10.2 i A 1991 
12.6 Fy 4 9.7 9.8 8.7 10.4 ‘a ae 1990 % 10 
14.9 11.9 12.1 10.7 10.1 12.8 < es 1991 
23.7 13.8 19.3 16.7 15.3 16.5 - + 1990 % i121 
27.4 22.7 22.3 18.0 17.9 20.9 e a 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Nos Oe ee nit ‘Year Canada Nfld. PEL : NS. : NB. 


Other labour market indicators 


*12 Employed at some time in the year, ‘000 1988 7,688 157 37 241 195 
men, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of male % 86.6 82.6 88.1 83.7 82.3 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1989 7,707 158 37 241 197 
% 85.8 81.3 87.0 83.5 82.1 
Employed at some time in the year, 000 1988 6,337 120 32 197 164 
women, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of female % 69.7 62.2 74.4 64.6 66.9 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1989 6,364 124 32 197 164 
% 69.2 63.9 74.6 64.4 66.0 
*13 Unemployed at some time in the ‘000 1988 1,366 51 11 89 55 
year, men, age 16 to 69 
- asproportion of male %o 15.4 26.8 26.2 17.0 23.2 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1989 1,307 52 10 54 60 
%o 14.5 26.6 23.3 18.8 25.1 
Unemployed at some time in the ‘000 1988 1,247 44 10 49 43 
year, women, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of female % 13.7 22.8 23.3 16.1 17.6 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1989 1,162 41 9 45 48 
% 12.6 21.2 VAS 14.7 19.2 
*14 Full-time, full-year male paid ‘000 1988 4,017 63 13 iba} 87 
workers 1989 3,897 53 13 120 76 
Full-time, full-year female paid ‘000 1988 2,597 35 11 76 60 
workers 1989 2,613 33 11 76 52 
*15 Days lost per full-time worker days 1990 9.4 10.1 7.3 9.1 9.3 
per year through illness or for 1991 9.4 10.6 8.0 9.7 9.4 
personal reasons 
16 Proportion of paid workers absent % 1989 6.7 6.2 5.2 5.4 TA 
two or more consecutive weeks 1990 6.7 4.7 4.4 6.8 6.5 
because of illness or accident 
*17 Workers receiving Workers’ ‘000 1989 621 11 2 14 13 
Compensation for time-loss injuries 1990 587 10 3 13 13 
Change %o -5.5 -3.0 4.1 -7.4 -4.4 
*18 Help-wanted Index (1981 = 100) 1990 114 153 133 161 162 
1991 75 100 106 111 116 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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1,962 2,909 303 277 729 877 es ae 1988 0004, 12 
84.7 88.4 87.3 87.4 88.5 85.4 se 3 % 
1,949 2,939 294 267 731 894 % : 1989 ‘000 
83.4 81.1 84.7 84.8 87.8 84.9 . a3 %o 
1,542 2,462 257 228 621 716 6 = 1988 ‘000 
64.4 72.9 712.2 T19 16a 68.5 a. & %o 
1,548 2,466 251 226 623 733 ms ® 1989 ‘000 
64.1 72.1 70.8 71.3 75.2 68.5 a % 
400 404 53 43 128 172 # “i 1988 ‘000s 13 
17.3 12.3 15.3 13.6 15.5 16.7 a o % 
386 377 57 40 126 145 as. a 1989 ‘000 
16.5 11.3 16.3 12.7 15.1 13.8 ne a %o 
362 361 51 39 114 173 = hi 1988 ‘000 
15.1 10.7 14.3 12.3 13.9 16.6 Fe of % 
323 360 44 32 91 167 = ee 1989 ‘000 
13.4 10.5 12.3 10.3 11.0 15.6 he - % 
1,014 1,661 153 123 356 425 PA x 1988 ‘000 Ss «14 
978 1,570 149 123 355 460 2 ss 1989 
638 1,087 104 79 248 259 Ee " 1988 ‘000 
657 1,081 101 82 260 261 i. i 1989 
10.5 9.5 9.0 8.0 7.3 8.5 . Ss 1990 days 15 
10.9 9.0 9.3 8.5 7.9 8.7 - ss 1991 
uek 6.8 5.0 5.4 5.1 6.4 : - 1989 Sim 16 
7.5 6.7 6.4 5.8 5.2 6.8 a 1990 
219 201 22 14 45 80 a 1 1989 ‘000 = «17 
205 184 21 14 39 84 os 1 1990 
-6.4 -8.2 -1.2 -1.2 -13.6 6.1 = -17.6 % 
127 111 97 106 65 116 a8 of 1990 18 
85 69 66 79 41 80 o +, 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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No. : Unit ‘Year — Canada “Nfld. PEL NS. : NB. 


Unemployment insurance 


*19 Total beneficiaries ‘000 1989 1,030 76 14 53 58 
1990 j Balas 74 13 56 58 
Change % 8.8 -2.6 -1.8 155,65) eZ 
*20 Total beneficiaries as a proportion % 1989 22.8 59.4 45.7 33.5 39.0 
of contributors 1990 24.3 60.0 46.9 33.8 39.7 
*21 Regular beneficiaries without ‘000 1989 785 61 10 39 47 
reported earnings 1990 855 59 10 42 47 
Change % 8.9 -3.5 -3.3 6.4 - 
Earnings (including overtime) 

and hours 
22 Average weekly earnings in $ 1989 486.87 465.80 400.82 432.86 442.80 
current dollars 1990 512.79 484.61 419.63 458.50 463.45 
Change % 5.3 4.0 4.7 5.9 4.7 
23 Average weekly earnings in 1981 $ 1989 322.43 324.83 283.06 295.47 299.59 
dollars 1990 324.14 323.94 282.20 297.92 299.77 
Change % 0.5 -0.3 -0.3 0.8 0.1 
24 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1989 598.87 559.86 522.94 537.24 552.16 
employees in current dollars 1990 635.97 586.43 548.55 580.85 580.34 
Change % 6.2 4.7 4.9 8.1 6.1 
25 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1989 396.60 390.42 369.31 366.72 373.59 
employees in 1981 dollars 1990 402.00 392.00 368.90 377.42 375.38 
Change % 14 0.4 -0.2 2.9 0.5 
26 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1989 388.20 363.16 264.60 341.66 362.48 
paid employees in current dollars 1990 403.41 372.40 280.59 357.91 371.54 
Change % 3.9 2.5 6.0 48 2.5 
27 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1989 257.09 253.25 186.86 233.22 245.25 
paid employees in 1981 dollars 1990 255.00 248.93 188.70 232.56 240.32 
Change % -0.8 -1.7 1.0 -0.3 -2.0 
28 Average weekly hours of hourly hrs 1989 31.8 34.8 S17, 32.7 34.1 
paid employees 1990 31.5 34.6 31.5 32.2 33.7 
29 Average weekly overtime hours hrs 1989 1.2 1.6 0.4 0.8 1.0 
of hourly paid employees 1990 dat 1.5 0.5 0.8 0.9 

Major wage settlements 

*30 Number of agreements 1990 505 11 1 7 18 
1991 531 15 4 19 24 
*31 Number of employees ‘000 1990 1,149 18 1 15 29 
1991 1,327 52 1 29 42 
*32 Increase in base rate on annual %o 1990 5.7 7.0 5.8 5.4 6.2 
basis 1991 3.6 2.3 5.5 0.5 2.5 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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102 
103 


405 
450 


4.8 
3.2 


6.5 
5.8 


14 
41 


14 
75 


5.1 
2.4 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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134 
132 
-1.3 


26.3 
25.7 


101 
98 
-2.3 


491.63 
515.91 
4.9 


342.60 
340.98 
-0.5 


594.35 
628.93 
5.8 


414.18 
415.68 
0.4 


412.73 
432.05 
4.7 


287.62 
285.56 
-0.7 


30.5 
30.3 


— 
— pj 


32 
55 


31 
72 


7.0 
5.0 


713.95 
747.27 
4.7 


439.74 
446.27 
1.5 


32.1 
35.2 


Ue] 
2.2 


728.63 
776.47 
6.6 


568.71 
610.01 
7.3 


33.8 
35.5 


3.4 
3.8 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


‘000 


$ 
% 
$ 
%o 
$ 
% 
$ 


‘000 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
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Labour income 


33 Labour income in current $ million 1988 325.2 4.5 1.0 8.2 6.3 
dollars 1989 354.9 4.8 1.0 8.8 6.9 
Change % 9.1 6.8 Hell AL 8.2 

84 Labour income per employee $ 1988 30,300 26,300 22,400 25,600 25,400 
in current dollars 1989 32,300 26,700 23,500 26,800 27,000 
Change % 6.6 ig) 5.0 4.7 6.3 

35 Labour income per employee $ 1988 21,100 19,000 16,400 18,300 18,000 
in 1981 dollars 1989 21,400 18,600 16,600 18,300 18,300 
Change % 1.5 -1.9 LZ 0.2 1.6 

*36 Net income from self- % 1989 5.8 3.9 9.1 5.9 4.2 
employment as a proportion 1990 5.2 3.6 7.6 5.4 4.9 


of money income 


Earnings of full-time, 
full-year workers 


*37 Average earnings of men $ 1989 - 35,100 30,600 25,900 31,900 31,200 
working full time, full year 1990 36,900 30,000 27,100 33,200 32,500 
Change %o 5.0 -1.9 4.6 4.1 42 

*38 Average earnings of women $ 1989 23,100 21,700 19,800 21,100 19,400 
working full time, full year 1990 24,900 21,900 21,700 24,000 21,400 
Change % 7.9 Hell 9.4 TESS 10.3 

*39 Ratio of female-to-male % 1989 65.8 70.8 76.2 66.2 62.3 
earnings 1990 67.6 73.0 80.0 1AM 65.8 


Family income 


*40 Average family income $ 1989 50,100 39,600 38,700 43,100 40,700 
1990 51,600 40,800 39,700 44,400 42,400 

*41 Median family income $ 1989 44,500 35,700 34,500 37,600 36,300 
1990 46,100 35,300 34,900 39,900 38,100 

*42 Average income of unattached $ 1989 21,100 19,000 14,400 17,700 17,200 
individuals 1990 22,600 19,200 17,700 20,000 18,400 

*43 Median income of unattached $ 1989 16,600 14,700 11,700 12,400 13,000 
individuals 1990 17,500 13,500 13,600 16,500 13,900 

44 Average family taxes $ 1988 8,600 5,100 4,700 6,700 5,800 
1989 9,600 6,200 5,900 7,400 6,600 

45 Average family income $ 1988 37,600 30,900 29,800 33,000 31,500 
after tax 1989 40,400 33,500 32,800 35,700 34,000 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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ox Soe tay = ee 


Sask. Alta. = BC. Yukon «=N.W.T. Year —- Unit. No. 


77.5 140.3 | 8.6 30.0 35.9 4 1.0 1988 $million 33 
83.2 154.7 11.7 9.0 32.6 40.3 A 1.0 1989 
7.3 10.2 5.6 4.3 8.5 12.3 7.0 6.2 %o 
29,200 32,400 26,600 25,000 29,700 30,300 us a 1988 $ 8633.4 
30,800 35,100 27,700 26,500 31,100 32,000 5 ba 1989 
5.7 8.3 4.3 6.0 4.9 5.4 ea a %o 
20,100 22,000 18,700 17,700 21,700 22,100 3 S 1988 $ 86335 
20,400 22,500 18,600 18,000 21,800 22,300 M 7 1989 
1.3 2.3 -0.4 1.5 0.7 0.9 4 be % 
4.4 6.4 5.7 10.8 5.6 5.9 a 1989 % 36 
4.5 5.4 5.3 8.7 5.9 4.9 - ve 1990 
34,000 37,400 31,600 27,900 34,400 35,600 ey ie 1989 $ 8637 
35,500 39,300 30,900 28,300 36,000 39,700 ks = 1990 
4.5 5.1 -2.3 1.3 4.6 11.4 e f % 
21,200 25,200 20,700 20,400 22,800 22,600 ‘a “ 1989 $ 6.38 
24,400 25,900 22,400 21,300 24,100 26,500 a - 1990 
14.9 2.9 8.2 4.5 5.8 17.2 * ‘ %o 
62.4 67.4 65.6 12.9 66.3 63.6 “ z 1989 % 39 
68.5 66.0 72.5 75.4 67.0 66.8 = = 1990 
44,900 57,300 46,600 43,000 49,700 49,400 és - 1989 $ 6 40 
47,200 57,000 47,200 44,200 52,000 54,400 = # 1990 
40,200 50,500 41,300 38,100 44,900 46,000 =: = 1989 $ 641 
42,000 50,900 42,900 38,400 47,200 49,200 cs - 1990 
18,300 24,100 19,200 18,700 20,900 22,300 f i 1989 $ 42 
20,300 24,800 20,200 19,800 23,800 23,900 “ = 1990 
13,700 20,400 14,900 14,100 16,600 18,600 “3 “3 1989 $ 8648 
14,500 19,800 15,800 15,300 19,200 19,000 = a) 1990 
7,900 10,100 7,700 7,000 8,300 8,100 a & 1988 $ 8644 
8,900 11,400 8,600 7,700 9,200 9,300 “3 5 1989 
33,500 42,700 35,400 33,300 38,000 37,200 a6 ss 1988 $ 45 
36,000 45,900 38,000 35,300 40,500 40,100 re = 1989 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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No i eee Canad AP NSE 


*46 Proportion below the 
low income cut-off (1986 base): 


- families %o 1989 114 12.9 9.9 ine 12.3 
1990 12.1 14.3 102 12.0 127. 
— unattached individuals % 1989 34.4 34.9 37.1 38.1 38.3 
1990 34.1 38.9 31.9 27.6 34.6 
— persons (population) % 1989 13.6 14.3 12:2 14.4 13.9 
1990 14.6 15.6 12.5 13.4 14.3 
- children (less than 16 years) % 1989 15.0 17.9 13.9 16.3 16.7 
1990 17.4 19.9 13.9 16.8 17.4 
- elderly (65 years and over) % 1989 21.4 16.3 16.7 18.6 14.8 
1990 19.3 16.2 16.2 13.0 13.9 


Households and dwellings 


*47 Average household income $ 1989 43,800 37,500 34,300 37,700 36,800 
1990 45,300 38,400 35,000 39,800 38,200 


48 Proportion of households with: 


- VCRs %o 1990 66.3 67.6 62.2 66.7 64.0 
1991 68.6 67.8 59.6 67.8 66.5 

— microwaves %o 1990 68.2 56.6 57.8 67.9 66.8 
1991 73.5 65.0 63.8 72.4 72.5 

- twoor more automobiles % 1990 24.7 16.2 26.7 19.8 21.5 
1991 25.1 13.6 21.3 20.2 20.3 

— vans and trucks % 1990 23.4 32.4 31.1 23.9 31.6 
1991 22:2 34.5 31.9 25.8 30.3 

— airconditioners % 1990 24.4 -- -- 3.5 5.7 
1991 26.7 -- -- 3.7 6.4 

49 Proportion of owner-occupied % 1990 63.7 79.2 71.1 72.0 75.3 
dwellings 1991 63.7 78.5 70.2 71.8 76.5 

*50 Proportion of all owner-occupied % 1990 §1.1 70.8 59.4 57.6 58.1 
dwellings that are mortgage free 1991 51.3 a2 60.6 56.8 56.2 

51 Number of occupied dwellings ‘000 1990 2,561 54 17 112 81 
in need of repair 1991 2,416 54 13 104 87 

52 Dwellings in need of repair asa %o 1990 26.6 31.3 37.7 35.2 32.8 
proportion of all occupied dwellings 1991 24.5 30.5 21.0 31.9 34.7 

*53 Median rent-to-income ratio % 1990 20 i 25 23 19 
1991 21 16 23 21 20 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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46 
13.0 8.1 13.4 12.7 12.9 12.3 es fe 1989 % 
14.5 9.8 14.4 14.0 12.9 11.9 s fe 1990 
44.2 28.4 36.4 32.8 34.8 28.4 E de 1989 %o 
44.0 28.5 35.7 29.3 32.6 31.0 i “3 1990 
16.7 10.1 16.9 16.0 15.5 13.8 = ‘4 1989 % 
18.0 117 17.8 16.6 15.4 14.6 a - 1990 
16.5 11.4 22.5 20.7 17.7 14.4 3 3 1989 %o 
18.1 15.3 22.8 20.7 19.1 17.4 A 4 1990 
35.9 14.8 20.7 13.3 20.6 20.5 n = 1989 % 
28.8 15.8 19.8 10.0 19.2 18.0 i. hv 1990 
39,200 50,600 40,000 37,100 43,800 41,800 me “a 1989 $ 47 
40,500 50,600 40,500 38,200 46,200 47,100 - a 1990 
48 
63.2 69.0 63.1 60.6 71.6 64.0 > . 1990 % 
64.9 71.0 66.3 64.3 72.6 68.8 4 é. 1991 
65.5 68.2 68.3 74.9 76.9 68.3 a . 1990 % 
70.6 73.8 75.1 78.6 80.2 74.0 _ a 1991 
21.6 26.5 22.2 25.1 29.7 26.7 a B 1990 % 
21.4 27.4 26.0 23.1 28.8 27.5 as 2 1991 
13.8 20.5 29.1 37.2 37.7 32.3 - a 1990 % 
12.8 18.2 27.0 40.9 38.3 30.7 3 * 1991 
13.3 44.9 43.8 32.1 6.9 6.1 a e 1990 % 
15.2 48.0 45.0 32.3 10.1 8.5 = & 1991 
55.2 65.6 67.8 70.7 65.8 64.2 2 if 1990 J 49 
56.8 64.1 68.4 72.4 64.4 65.1 A és 1991 
46.5 50.6 56.3 58.9 47.2 52.0 : ss 1990 % 850 
47.5 50.2 55.3 63.1 48.8 52.0 - a 1991 
613 910 112 112 261 290 - 4 1990 ‘000 651 
553 861 115 93 253 282 f . 1991 
24.2 26.2 28.9 31.3 30.0 23.9 “a = 1990 % 52 
21.1 24.0 29.6 25.9 28.2 23.0 ss ig 1991 
19 20 20 21 20 23 5 a: 1990 % 853 
20 22 21 22 21 24 = es 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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54 Labour force income profile 
Number of taxfilers 
Income: 

Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Labour force income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Self-employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 


Unit 


‘000 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


Unemployment Insurance benefits: 


Number reporting 

Amount 

U.I. dependency ratio 
Canadian index 


55 Economic dependency profile 


Transfer payments: 
Amount 
Employment income 


‘000 

$ million 
%o 

% 


$ million 
$ million 


Economic dependency ratio (EDR) % 


Canadian index 


% 


Unemployment Insurance benefits: 


Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Family Allowance benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Federal sales tax credits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Child Tax Credit benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Old Age Security benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
CPP/QPP benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Other pension benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
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$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


Year 


1989 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


1989 
1989 


Canada 


17,903 


17,849 
417,810 
18,100 
100.0 


14,108 
334,074 


13,907 
323,421 
18,600 
100.0 


1,823 
20,813 


2,817 
10,654 
3.29 
100.0 


49,494 
323,421 


15.30 . 


100.0 


10,654 
3.29 


2,521 
0.78 


580 
0.18 


2,094 
0.65 


8,678 
2.68 


10,620 
3.28 


14,347 
4.44 


Nfld. 


361 


360 
6,244 
12,800 
70.7 


288 
5,275 


278 
4,495 
10,200 
54.8 


32 
229 


143 
7719 
17.34 
527.1 


1,401 
4,495 
31.17 
203.7 


719 
17.34 


64 
1.42 


17 
0.38 


68 
1.51 


144 
3.21 


154 
3.42 


175 
3.90 


Pa: 


83 


83 
1,508 
14,500 
80.1 


68 
1,211 


67 
1,070 
11,500 
61.8 


12 
111 


27 
141 
13.21 
401.5 


5.01 


NS. 


589 


588 
11,741 
15,600 

86.2 


452 
9,329 


444 
8,797 
15,800 
84.9 


53 
656 


132 
532 
6.05 
183.9 


1,932 
8,797 
21.97 
143.6 


532 
6.05 


86 
0.98 


23 
0.26 


81 
0.92 


297 
3.38 


382 
4.34 


531 
6.04 


NB, 


479 


478 
8,895 
14,400 
79.6 


366 
Cin Kee! 


359 
6,594 
13,800 
74.2 


35 
347 


126 
603 
9.15 
278.1 


1,613 
6,594 
24.46 
159.9 


603 
9:15 


73 
Pit 


20 
0.30 


73 
1.10 


231 
3.50 


271 
4.11 


343 
5.19 
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54 
4,567 6,719 749 624 1,593 2,093 17 29 1989 ‘000 
4,553 6,697 746 622 1,589 2,088 17 29 1989 ‘000 
94,861 177,048 14,837 12,508 38,082 50,854 436 796 1989 $ million 
16,600 20,500 15,400 15,600 18,500 18,800 22,100 20,500 1989 $ 
91.7 113.3 85.1 86.2 102.2 103.9 122.1 113.3 1989 % 
3,487 5,404 558 488 1,330 1,625 15 26 1989 ‘000 
77,172 141,750 11,420 9,322 30,871 39,393 394 740 1989 $ million 
3,422 5,357 548 482 1,313 1,597 15 26 1989 ‘000 
73,708 139,460 11,066 9,028 30,063 38,046 374 720 1989 $ million 
17,900 20,900 16,200 14,400 18,300 19,100 21,400 21,800 1989 $ 
96.2 112.4 87.1 77.4 98.4 102.7 115.1 117.2). 1989 % 
334 649 101 137 231 236 2 2 1989 ‘000 
4,211 8,552 862 1,160 1,879 2,776 16 14 1989 $ million 
874 746 103 83 224 350 4 5 . 1989 ‘000 
3,464 2,290 354 295 808 1,347 20 20 1989 $ million 
4.70 1.64 3.20 3.27 2.69 3.54 5.23 2.84 1989 % 
142.9 49.8 97.3 99.4 81.8 107.6 159.0 86.3 1989 %o 

55 
12,321 17,564 2,125 1,810 3,748 6,585 37 48 1989 $ million 
73,708 139,460 11,066 9,028 30,063 38,046 374 720 1989 $ million 
16.72 12.59 19.20 20.05 12.47 17.31 9.82 6.60 1989 % 
109.3 82.3 125.5 131.0 81.5 113.1 64.2 43.1 1989 % 
3,464 2,290 354 295 808 1,347 20 20 1989 $ million 
4.70 1.64 3.20 3.27 2.69 3.54 5.23 2.84 1989 % 
621 894 110 108 258 284 3 8 1989 $ million 
0.84 0.64 0.99 1.19 0.86 0.75 0.75 1.06 1989 % 
168 179 30 25 50 63 -- 1 1989 $ million 
0.23 0.13 0.28 0.28 0.17 0.17 0.12 0.16 1989 %o 
552 616 111 116 224 229 2 7 1989 $ million 
0.75 0.44 1.00 1.28 0.75 0.60 0.58 1.04 1989 % 
2,093 3,257 470 386 601 1,152 2 3 1989 $ million 
2.84 2.34 4.25 4.27 2.00 3.03 0.64 0.39 1989 % 
2,513 4,270 472 401 739 1,370 4 3 1989 $ million 
3.41 3.06 4.26 4.44 2.46 3.60 1.01 0.41 1989 %o 
2,909 6,060 578 480 1,069 2,139 6 5 1989 $ million 
3.95 4.35 5.22 5.31 3.56 5.62 1.49 0.71 1989 % 


——— 
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Notes and definitions — 


Persons aged 15 and over who are employed or 
unemployed. 


Labour force as a proportion of the population 
aged 15 and over. 


Persons who usually work less than 30 hours per 
week. 


Unemployed as a proportion of the labour force. 


This rate, and rates shown as Indicators 9 and 10, 
are described in The labour force (71-001), 
February 1987. 


The full-time labour force includes persons 
working full time, those working part time 
involuntarily and unemployed persons seeking 
full-time work. 


The part-time labour force includes persons 
working part time voluntarily and unemployed 
persons seeking part-time work. 


On the margins of the labour force includes 
persons not looking for work because they believe 
none is available or because they are waiting for 
recall or for replies from employers. 


The rate shows hours lost through unemployment 
(unemployed multiplied by average actual 
weekly hours) and through underemployment 
(that is, short-time work schedules and 
involuntary part-time employment) as a 
proportion of hours worked plus hours lost. 
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No. 


20 


30 


33 


34 


46 


Represents the proportion of individuals paying 
Unemployment Insurance premiums at some 
time during the calendar year who also collected 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. 


Data are for agreements involving bargaining 
units of 500 or more employees. Canada figures 
include workers covered by federal labour 
legislation plus agreements involving workers in 
more than one province. 


Labour income comprises gross wages and 
salaries (including directors’ fees, bonuses, 
commissions, gratuities, taxable allowances and 
retroactive pay) and supplementary labour 
income (payments made by employers for the 
benefit of employees, including contributions to 
health and welfare schemes, pension plans, 
Workers' Compensation and unemployment 
insurance). 


Labour income per employee is calculated using 
LFS estimates of paid workers excluding those 
absent without pay. 


For an explanation of the methodology 
underlying the low income cut-offs, see Income 
Distributions by Size in Canada (Annual, 
Catalogue 13-207). 


54-55 Data are derived from tax returns filed in the 


spring of the year following the reference year. 
The mailing address at the time of filing 
determines the province. 


Statistics Canada 


In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


M@ Mid-year review 


A look at the labour market and other leading indicators during the first six months of 1992. 


@ Back injuries 


During the 1980s, over one-quarter of all Workers’ Compensation claims for time lost from work were for back 
injuries. The article describes common work accidents and the industries and occupations where most back 
injuries occur. 


———— ee 
|| Workers on the move: Quits 

A study of the quit rates observed in 1988 and some of the factors affecting those rates. 
Sevan remrere en a a 
= = Workers on the move: Layoffs 


This article identifies the characteristics of workers affected by permanent layoffs and the types of industries and 
firms in which they work. 


ee ee ee a 
& The tourism industry - a labour market profile 


The study compares jobs in the tourism industry with those in other service-sector industries and in the goods- 
producing sector. 


SS ene a at nee Le ee A Ee LR 
PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market information 
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The 1992 Statistics Canada Catalogue 
is your guide to the most complete 
collection of facts 
and figures on 
___ Canada's changing 
ms business, social and 
economic environment. No 
~ matter what you need to know, 
the Catalogue will point you in 
the right direction. 


From the most popular topics of the day 
— like employment, income, trade, and 
education — to specific research studies 
— like mineral products 

shipped from 

Canadian ports and 

criminal victimization 

in urban areas — 


you'll find it all here. 


... the 1992 
Statistics 
Canada 
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will help you 
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earings... 


The Catalogue puts all this 
information at your fingertips. 
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index, you can 

search 
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author or title — 


even periodical articles 


are indexed. And for 1992, a separate 


index has been 


added for all our electronic products. 
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everything you need 
to access all 
Statistics Canada's 
products: 


® descriptions of 


succinct abstracts of the 

over 800 titles and 11 map series 
already produced; 

a preview of upcoming 1991 census 
products; 

easy ordering information to avoid 
delays; 

electronic products in a variety of 
media, and advice on getting expert 
assistance on electronic products and 
on-line searches; 

tabs to each section — so you can 
immediately flip to the information 


you need. 


To make sure that the 
Catalogue stands up to 
frequent use, we used a 
specially coated cover to 
prevent broken spines, 
tattered edges and 


dog-eared corners. 
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income facts 
8 Workers on the move: Quits 


67 In the works René Morissette, Garnett Picot and Wendy Pyper 


A study of some of the factors affecting quit rates. In 
this article, quits are divided into two categories: 
On the cover: quits for economic reasons and those for non- 
Creatas economic reasons. 
Imagicians 
Kenand Bonni Evans 
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18 Workers on the move: Permanent 
layoffs 


Garnett Picot 


This paper identifies the characteristics of workers 

affected by permanent layoffs and the types of 

industries and firms in which they work. 
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31 Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


Cynthia Haggar-Guénette and Joanne Proulx 


More than one-quarter of all time-loss claims due to 
work accidents are for back injuries. This article 
traces the pattern of growth in back-injury claims 
accepted by Workers'Compensation Boards during 
the last decade. 


38 Discouraged workers - where have 
they gone? : 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


This paper traces recent developments among 
discouraged workers and offers some reasons why 
their numbers during the recent recession have been 
running at about half what they were in the early 
1980s. 
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Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 
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p preliminary figures 
revised figures 
x confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 
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Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed Library Materials, 
ANSI Z39.48 - 1984. 2 


All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced, stored 
in a retrieval system or transmitted in any form or by any means, 


electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording or otherwise without 
orior written permission from Chief, Author Services, Marketing Division, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1A OT6. 
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Forum 


From the editor 


M@ "Globalization" is the buzzword of the 
nineties, connoting threat or promise 
depending on one's point of view. So is it 
surprising that consumers also expect data 
analysis to become global? At Perspectives, 
experience suggests that the general 
interest in internationally comparable data 
is fairly intense: feedback from readers 
indicates that considerable demand exists 
for information about Canada's standing 
among other industrialized countries. As 
statisticians, it seems we face a new 
criterion for disseminating data - providing 
users with international data that compare 
with domestic data. This is not an easy task. 
Analysts and researchers studying 
trends across national boundaries encounter 
"home-grown statistics," that is, data 
developed to serve goals unique to each 
nation. These data may purport to quantify 
the same phenomenon in two different 
countries, but often they do not because the 
underlying methodologies and _ subject 
matter concepts are dissimilar. For example, 
Canadian and European statistics on em- 
ployment and unemployment are designed 
to meet the needs of different government 
programs, legislative requirements and/or 
social policies, and so the national data will 
not provide internationally comparable 
numbers even though the labels on the 
statistics are the same. In other words, the 
similarity of the terminology can trick the 
unwary into expecting data from different 
countries to measure the same thing. 
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Even when data are exactly com- 
parable methodologically, problems can 
arise in the interpretation of results. For 
example, if a clone of the Canadian Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) was used to measure 
unemployment in Europe as well as in 
Canada, analysts would still have to contend 
with data disparities caused by major 
differences in national practices. In North 
America, a reduction in demand for labour is 
generally met by temporarily laying off 
workers; in much of continental Europe, by 
law and by custom, employers generally 
substitute work sharing for temporary 
layoffs. Since people who are still working 
(albeit shorter hours) are still considered 
employed under the LFS definition, the LFS 
results for the two continents would show 
unemployment rising in Canada and re- 
maining stable in Europe, even though 
demand for labour had fallen in both labour 
markets. 

Comparability problems are _ not 
unique to international data. We sometimes 
encounter the same difficulties with Cana- 
dian data, and this issue of Perspectives 
(quite inadvertently) proves it. "Dis- 
couraged workers — where have they gone?" 
uses a household survey that is a supple- 
ment to another household survey, but 
which asks different questions and elicits 
different answers from the same respon- 
dents. "A note on Canadian unemployment 
since 1921" is based on historical data amal- 
gamated from very different sources. And 
the two articles on job turnover use data 
sources derived from different collection 
methods (household surveys and adminis- 
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trative records). So, an analyst who wants 
to compare, say, job separations in Canada 
with those in other countries, first has to 
choose which Canadian measure is most 
suitable. 

We face another variant of the 
problem comparing data across provincial 
boundaries. An especially cogent example of 
this is provided by Cynthia Haggar- 
Guénette and Joanne Proulx, whose study 
"Back injuries at work, 1982-1990" is based 
on administrative data derived from 
provincially run compensation programs. 
Each province legislates what it perceives 
to be the best program for the workers 
under its jurisdiction; consequently, their 
compensation systems function differently. 
The directly resulting data differ as well, 
and only through effort and co-operation 
can any degree of statistical comparability 
be achieved. 

Because of the challenges inherent in 
making administratively based data com- 
parable interprovincially, Statistics Canada 
is sympathetic to everyone engaged in the 
pursuit of international comparability. One 
major success in this field has been the 
implementation of the Harmonized Com- 
modity Description and Coding System 
(HS). The HS is a prime example of how 
international co-operation can render 
statistics comparable from one country to 
another. The HS establishes a common 
classification code for identifying goods 
flowing within and between countries, 
making it easy for analysts and 
governments to compare trade data and 
facilitate trade discussions. The HS is being 
used by 93 countries, representing about 
80% of world trade. 

In Europe, the process has gone even 
further under the guidance of Eurostat, the 
European Community's statistical agency. 
Data differences among the various nations 
have been so great that, in some cases, 
Eurostat's concerns about the comparability 
of the data supplied by EC members 
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prompted the Community to introduce new 
surveys to meet its statistical requirements. 
The EC took this course with unem- 
ployment statistics, for instance. Many 
European countries had a long-standing 
practice of deriving their labour market 
information from what Canadians would 
call unemployment insurance programs, 
however, the vagaries in the underlying 
programs were so great that Eurostat 
embarked on household surveys to collect 
data that would be comparable across 
national boundaries. The Eurostat unem- 
ployment survey soon blossomed into a 
general population survey providing much 
richer data on the characteristics of 
Europe's citizens. 

In Canada, we have long known 
something the Europeans are just dis- 
covering — the appetite for statistics grows 
with the feeding. Demand for figures that 
are more flexible and more useful for a 
wider network of audiences and applica- 
tions may provide greater incentive to 
develop more comparable databases for both 
domestic and international purposes. 

Ian Macredie 

Editor-in-Chief O 


We welcome your views on 
articles and other items that have 
appeared in Perspectives on labour and 
income. Additional insights on the data 
are also welcome, but to be considered 

_ for publication, communications should. 
be factual and analytical. We encourage 
readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data _ 
sources and upcoming events rerating to 
labour and income. 

Statistics Canada reserves the 
right to select and edit items for 
publication. Correspondence, in either 
official language, should be addressed 
to: Susan Crompton, Forum and What's 
new? Editor, Perspectives on labour and 
income, 5-A Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6, or 
call (613) 951-0178. 
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Highlights 


Here are some key findings from the articles 
in this issue of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


Workers on the move: Quits 


@ Canadian workers held 15.3 million jobs 
in 1988. Over the course of the year, they 
quit roughly 2.7 million of these jobs, or 
almost one in five. 


@ Workers in services and sales-related 
occupations are more likely to leave their 
jobs than those in managerial or profes- 
sional occupations: women are 1.4 times 
more likely to leave, while men are 1.7 times 
more likely to quit. 


@ Workers in small firms have higher quit 
rates than those in large firms: quit rates in 
firms with less than 20 employees are 
almost twice as high as those in firms with 
500 or more employees. 


@ Women's overall quit rate is somewhat 
higher than men's -— 20% compared with 
16%. 


Workers on the move: Permanent 
layoffs 


@ In 1988, approximately 1 million 
workers were laid off permanently. At 7.1%, 
the permanent layoff rate for that year 
approached the decade high of 8.7% 
observed in 1982. 
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@ High-wage jobs have lower permanent 
layoff rates. In 1988, they varied from 
around 10% in jobs paying $5 to $7 an hour 
to about 4% in jobs paying $20 or more. 


@ The layoff rate among 16 to 24 year-olds 
(10%) is about twice that of persons 25 and 
over. 


@ The construction, forestry and mining 
industries experienced the highest perma- 
nent layoff rates. 


@ In 1988, small firms (those with less 
than 20 employees) accounted for 20% of 
employment but 41% of permanent layoffs. 
Firms with 500 and more employees had 
40% of employment, and only 17% of 
permanent layoffs. 


A note on Canadian unemployment 
since 1921 


@ The recessions of the early 1980s and 
early 1990s resulted in high unemployment 
rates. Some people have compared these 
rates with those of the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. 


@ The national unemployment rate in 
mid-1933, estimated to have been about 
19%, was the worst recorded over the entire 
1921 to 1992 period. It was also about 8 
percentage points higher than the highest 
post-World War II June rate, 11.5%, 
recorded 50 years later in 1983. 
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@ The 1983 rate was about the same as 
that estimated to have prevailed in 1938 and 
1939. In June 1992, the unemployment rate 
was slightly lower (10.8%). 


@ From 1927 to 1929, and again during 
and after the Second World War, retrospec- 
tively calculated unemployment rates fell to 
3% or less, whereas the mid-year unem- 
ployment rates in the past 15 years never 
dropped much below 7%. 


Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


@ Throughout the past decade, back 
injuries have accounted for more Workers' 
Compensation claims than injuries to any 
other body part. In 1990, for example, 
Workers' Compensation Boards across 
Canada paid lost time benefits to workers for 
164,000 back injuries. 


@ Back-injury claims grew 33% between 
1982 and 1990, while other injury claims 
increased only 18%. Thus, over the entire 
decade, back injuries constituted a gradually 
rising share of compensated work injuries: 
28% in 1990, compared with 26% in 1982. 


@ Far more men than women suffer work- 
related back injuries (121,000 compared 
with 42,000 in 1990). This probably reflects 
the concentration of men in industries and 
occupations where accidents tend to occur. In 
1990, men accounted for 74% of all time-loss 
back-injury claims, although they comprised 
54% of paid workers. 


@ In 1990, almost all back injuries were 
sprains or strains (83%). Nearly two-thirds 
of all job-related back injuries sustained by 
both men and women in 1990 were due to 
overexertion, usually while lifting heavy 
objects. 
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Discouraged workers - where have 
they gone? 


@ The increase in the number of dis- 
couraged workers has been slight during the 
recent recession and sluggish economic 
recovery, rising from 70,000 in March 1989 
to only 99,000 in March 1992. 


@ In contrast, in the wake of the previous 
recession the number of discouraged 
workers almost doubled to 197,000 in March 
1983 from a level of 101,000 in March 1981. 


@ Among the factors contributing to the 
low number of discouraged workers during 
the recent recession are the declining share 
of youths in the working age population, an 
increase in educational enrolment and 
training, a rising trend towards early 
retirement and a growing number of persons 
who did not look for work because they were 
waiting for recall to a former Job. 


™@ Close to one-quarter of discouraged 
workers in 1992 had some postsecondary 
education or a university degree, compared 
with only 14% in 1983. 


@ Nine years ago, approximately 40% of 
the nation's discouraged workers resided in 
Quebec and another 21% in the Atlantic 
region. In 1992, Quebec's share had fallen to 
32% of the national total and that of the 
Atlantic had risen to 30%. 


What's new? 


@ Labour market and income data for 
small geographic areas for 1990 are 
available from the Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division. 
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@ Results of the first national Survey on 
Ageing and Independence are now available. 
The data cover a broad range of charac- 
teristics that reflect the quality of life of 
older Canadians. 


@ Rural and small town Canada is a new 
comprehensive portrait of Canadians living 
in small towns. The report places consider- 
able emphasis on businesses and labour 
markets in smaller communities and on 
related themes such as income, health and 
social conditions. 


@ Statistics Canada recently released an 
electronic version of its 1991 Census 
dictionary of terms and definitions. The 1991 
Census electronic dictionary will allow users 
to find detailed information about all 
variables used by the 1991 Censuses of 
Population and Agriculture. 
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@ The Bureau of Labour Information at 
Labour Canada provides up-to-date informa- 
tion about the state of labour negotiations 
and wage settlements. Two of the Bureau's 
monthly reports will interest Perspectives 
readers. 


@ The National Home-Based Business 
Project Committee recently released the 
results of its investigation into home-based 
business activity in Canada. 


M Women in science and engineering, 
volume II: colleges, examines women's 
enrolment in and graduation from science 
and engineering programs in over 200 public 
colleges. 


@ Human resource challenges of education, 
computers and retirement, the final analyt- 
ical report on the 1989 General Social 
Survey (GSS), provides valuable insights 
into the way Canadians are preparing to face 
the future. 
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Workers on the move: Quits 


René Morissette, Garnett Picot and Wendy Pyper 


Note: The first two articles in this issue of 
Perspectives conclude our series on labour turnover. 
“Workers on the move: An overview of labour 
turnover" and "Hirings" can be found in the 
Summer 1992 issue. 


C anadian workers held 15.3 million 

jobs in 1988. Over the course of the 

year, they quit roughly 2.7 million of these 
jobs, or almost one in five. 

While layoffs are initiated by the 
employer, quits are permanent job separa- 
tions initiated by employees. The labour 
turnover these quits cause can be costly to 
employers, who must hire and train new 
workers. Firms with well-educated and 
skilled workforces can face particularly high 
replacement costs. If quit rates become 
excessive, the firm's competitiveness may be 
at risk. On the other hand, leaving one job 
for another may lead to a better match 
between the worker and the job and result in 
greater productivity. 

People leave their jobs for a variety of 
reasons, such as finding new jobs, dissatis- 
faction with low wages, going to school or 
personal and family responsibilities (see A 
few words about the data). Young workers 
with low-paying jobs are likely to have high 
quit rates. Similarly, people in industries or 


René Morissette, Garnett Picot and Wendy 
Pyper are with the Business and Labour 
Market Analysis Group. They can be reached 
at 951- 8213. 
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occupations with poor working conditions 
may resign more often than others. Workers 
in large firms may quit less frequently than 
people in small firms because they can 
change jobs without changing employers. 
Finally, women may leave their jobs more 
often for family-related reasons. 

What is a high quit rate? To help 
employers and analysts address this 
question, this article uses data on quits in 
Canada from the Labour Market Activity 
Survey.! It documents the quit rates 
observed in 1988 and studies some of the 
factors affecting those rates: age, wage rate, 
industry, and sex. Quits are divided into two 
categories: those for economic reasons and 
those for non-economic reasons. Where 
appropriate, this article uses multivariate 
analysis to better understand the factors 
that may explain the variations observed 
(see Appendix: Estimating the probability of 
quitting). Since quits fall during recessions 
and rise during periods of economic 
expansion, the evidence for 1988 is best 
viewed as representative of the situation 
common in expansionary years.? 


Workers who quit are young 


Although young workers represent less than 
20% of all employed workers, they account 
for half of all quits (Table 1). One probable 
explanation is that this group often "job 
shops" to acquire information about such job 
characteristics as earnings opportunities 
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_A few words about the data 


This study is based on the results of the Labour 
Market Activity Survey conducted by Statistics 
Canada in 1988 and 1989. (See Appendix: Data 
sources on hirings and separations, p. 26.) The 
sample includes all jobs held by workers under 65 
years of age employed in all industries except 
agriculture and fishing. The tables and charts are 
based on a sample of 46,700 jobs. 
In this study, quits are divided into two types: 

quits for economic reasons and those for non- 
economic reasons. Quits for economic reasons 
include: 

® found a new job 

© working conditions 

© low pay 

® move to new residence 

* no opportunity for advancement 

® worried about job security/reduction in hours 

® other, left job. 


Quits for non-economic reasons include: 

® own illness or disability 

® personal or family responsibilities (including 
pregnancy) 

® going to school. 


The distinction between economic and non- 
economic reasons is not as straightforward as it 
first appears. For instance, the economic reason 
“move to a new residence" could be classified under 
non-economic reasons, while in certain cases "going 
to school" could fall under economic reasons. The 
aggregate quit rate captures all quits, whether the 
respondent considered them “economic” or “non- 
economic." 
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and working conditions. These types of quits 
become less frequent as experience leads toa 
better match between the worker and the 
firm. And because young people often leave 
jobs to return to school, their quit rates for 
non-economic reasons are _ considerably 
higher than those for older workers. 

Another reason why quit rates for 
younger workers are high is that they 
generally receive low wages. Combined with 
the greater tendency to return to school, 
these factors may account for much of the 
difference in quit rates observed among age 
groups. For instance, the aggregate quit rate 
of workers aged 16 to 24 is three times 
greater than that of workers aged 35 to 44. 
But when the influence of wages, student 
status and all other factors examined in this 
study are controlled for, the chances that a 
young worker will quit drop to about 1.6 
times that of the older group for both men 
and women (Chart A). (See "Controlling for 
and Appendix: Estimating the probability 
of quitting for a complete list of the factors, 
or explanatory variables, controlled for in 
the logistic regression.) 


Table 1 
Quit rates by age, 1988 
Quit rates Distribution Distribution 
of quits of employ- 
ment* 
Aggregate Economic Non- 
or total reasons economic 
reasons 
% 
Total 18.0 12.6 5.4 100.0 100.0 
16-24 years 32.5 19.5 13.0 51.5 17.3 
25-34 years 16.9 13.7 3.2 28.8 32.4 
35-44 years 10.1 8.1 2.0 12.2 26.0 
45-54 years 8.0 6.9 1.1 5.6 16.2 
55-64 years 5.0 3.4 1.6 1.8 8.1 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 
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Chart A 


In 1988, workers aged 16 to 24 were the most likely to quit their jobs. 


Men 


0 


Age 


55-64 


45-54 


35-44 


25-34 


16-24 


Women 


0 


Relative probability of quitting 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


Note: This chart represents the probability of workers of different ages quitting relative to that for workers aged 55 


to 64. (See Estimating the probability of quitting.) 


The effect of education on quit rates is 
more difficult to determine, since it affects a 
worker's job opportunities both within the 
firm and outside it. Simple observation 
shows no clear relationship between educa- 
tion and quit rates. However, the results of 
multivariate analysis indicate that women 
with at least some high school education 
have higher quit rates than women with 
elementary school only. They also suggest 
that men who completed university tend to 
quit more often than other men. 

Dependent children might also be 
thought to have an impact on quit rates, 
especially those of workers aged 25 to 44. 
But a simple examination of quit rates by 
age of workers and number of children shows 
no clear relationship between the two. 
However, multivariate analysis shows that 
women's rates rise with the number of 
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children under 6 years of age while men's 
rates are not affected by the presence of those 
children. 


"Controlling for..." 


Economic relationships are often complex. To 
explain the behaviour of one variable (the 
dependent variable), several other variables 
(known as explanatory variables) are used in an 
analytical model. However, in order to isolate the 
effect of one explanatory variable, it is necessary to 
“control for" the remaining variables. "Controlling 
for" a variable requires holding the value of that 
variable constant. For example, to assess the impact 
of the explanatory variable age on the dependent 
variable quit rate, the data were statistically 
adjusted so that the differences in the estimated 
effects of each variable in the model (except age) 
were nullified. The results show that, all other 
variables being equal, age did influence the 
likelihood of a worker giving up a job, but the effect 
was not as great as it first appeared in the simple 
point estimates. 
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Workers who quit are in 
low-paying jobs 


Recent studies in the United States show 
that well-paid workers generally have lower 
quit rates, because better wages and other 
forms of compensation (pension plans or 
fringe benefits, for example) make alter- 
native jobs less attractive. Thus, increases 
in the firm's wage bill should be offset by 
decreases in its expenditures on labour 
turnover. It therefore becomes important 
that the firm knows how much quit rates 
will fall, on average, given a specified rise in 
wages. 

In 1988, workers earning less than $5 
per hour exhibited quit rates six times 
higher than those receiving $20 or more per 
hour (Table 2). This is probably because low- 
paid workers are often young employees 
with few firm-specific skills.4 As a result, 


Chart B 
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their current wages may be similar to those 
offered in alternative jobs, thus making the 
cost of changing jobs relatively small. The 
differences in quit rates for non-economic 
reasons may be partially due to the number 
of full-time students holding temporary jobs 
in low-wage occupations. However, when age 
and other factors are controlled for, quit 
rates for jobs paying $5 per hour remain 
higher than those in jobs paying $20 per 
hour — with men 1.8 times and women 2.3 
times more likely to leave jobs (Chart B). 
Clearly, among workers with similar 
characteristics, wage rates are an extremely 
important determinant of quit behaviour. 


Large firms have low quit rates 
Perhaps because they can change jobs 


without changing employers, or because 
they are less likely to be laid off, workers in 


Low-wage jobs were associated with high quit rates in 1988. 


Men 


Women 


Hourly wage ($) 


0.5 0 
Relative probability of quitting 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


25 


0 0.5 


Note: This chart represents the probability of workers with different wage rates quitting relative to that for workers 
earning $25 per hour. (See Estimating the probability of quitting.) 
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Table 2 


Quit rates by wage rate and firm size, 1988 


Aggregate 
or total 
Total 18.0 
Hourly wage rate 
Less than $5.00 38.1 
$ 5.00 -$ 6.99 28.2 
$ 7.00 -$ 8.99 20.6 
$ 9.00 - $11.99 14.4 
$12.00 - $15.99 10.0 
$16.00 — $19.99 6.4 
$20.00 or more 6.3 
Firm size 
1-19 employees 24.0 
20-99 employees 19.9 
100-499 employees 14.8 
500 employees or more 13.0 
Size unknown 20.5 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


Quit rates Distribution Distribution 

of quits of employ- 

ment* 
Economic Non- 
reasons economic 
reasons 
% 

12.6 5.4 100.0 100.0 

24.3 13.8 26.1 6.4 

19.1 9.1 24.8 10.9 

14.3 6.3 16.0 12.5 

10.8 3.6 16.3 none 

led 2.3 9.6 21.3 

5.5 0.9 3.9 14.6 

5.2 1.1 3.3 ee 

iva 7.0 32.8 19.9 

14.0 5.9 17.6 15.6 

10.8 4.0 9.9 13.0 

8.9 4.1 25:1 40.0 

14.1 6.4 14.6 11.6 


* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 


large firms have lower quit rates than those 
in small firms (Table 2). Firms with less 
than 20 employees exhibit quit rates almost 
twice as high as those of firms with 500 or 
more employees. However, when differences 
in other factors like wages, pension plan 
coverage and unionization are taken into 
account, most of this disparity vanishes, 
which appears to reflect the fact that large 
firms provide more of these advantages than 
small ones.5 


Workers in consumer service 
industries quit most often 


Workers in different industries* give up 
their jobs for different reasons. Some indus- 
tries rely heavily on part-time workers such 
as students, while others are seasonal; in 
these cases, employers undoubtedly expect 
large numbers of their workers to leave. (The 
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aggregate quit rate in part-time jobs is 27%, 
compared with 15% in full-time jobs.) On the 
other hand, some industries face unstable 
demand for their products or services, and 
have greater-than-average layoff rates. 
Some offer more generous compensation 
packages than others (Gera and Grenier, 
1991), and some pay well but have poor 
working conditions. All of these factors, 
along with others, will affect an industry's 
quit rates. 

Workers in consumer services are 
most likely to leave their jobs (Table 3). 
However, many of the consumer service 
industries employ people in temporary and 
part-time jobs, and tend to offer lower wages 
and less pension plan coverage. Their work- 
forces also tend to be characterized by higher 
proportions of young workers and lower 
levels of unionization, and thus pose a 
greater likelihood of layoff (Picot, 1992). 
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When the influence of all factors is dis- 
counted, the quit rate in consumer services is 
about 1.2 times higher than that in public 
services. All these factors suggest that the 
quit rates observed mainly reflect the 
differences in the jobs and the types of 
workers employed by the various industries. 
Quit rates also vary across occupa- 
tions. Those characterized by unpleasant 
working conditions, rapid pace of work and 
stress may exhibit higher quit rates than 
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other types of jobs. Quit rates are highest in 
sales-related occupations and in services 
(Table 3), a fact that remains true even after 
controlling for the effects of variables such as 
age, wages, pension plan coverage and 
unionization. Compared with the quit rates 
of managers and professionals, chances that 
employees in sales-related occupations and 
in services will leave their jobs are 1.4 times 
greater for women and 1.7 times greater for 
men. 


Table 3 
Quit rates by industry and occupation, 1988 
Quit rates Distribution Distribution 
of quits of employ- 
ment* 
Aggregate Economic Non- 
or total reasons economic 
reasons 
% 
Total 18.0 12.6 5.4 100.0 100.0 
Industry 
Forestry and mining 14.1 9.6 4.5 1.9 2.7 
Construction 17.1 EPL 4.0 5.7 5.4 
Manufacturing 14.3 10.3 4.0 14.1 21eZ, 
Distributive services WAS 9.6 3.1 8.0 13.5 
Business services 19.0 14.0 4.9 10.9 10.9 
Consumer services 28.1 19.4 8.6 43.8 21.0 
Public services 11.6 7.4 4.2 15.5 25:3 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional 10.2 8.3 1.9 6.3 14.5 
Natural and social sciences 11.4 1 (ds 3.9 9.3 16.1 
Clerical 18.4 12.6 5.8 19.5 17.4 
Sales 27.4 20.7 6.7 13.8 Tithe 
Services Zee 18.1 9.3 22.6 kal 
Primary and processing 14.9 10.2 4.6 12.9 17.8 
Construction 16.7 12.5 4.1 5.7 5.8 
Other 18.5 13.0 5.5 9.9 9.7 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 
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Table 4 
Aggregate quit rates by selected 
industries, 1988 


% 
Forestry and mining 
Forestry 19.1 
Mining* 8.6 
Mining services 20.0 
Manufacturing 
Clothing 20.4 
Wood 13.9 
Furniture and fixtures 22.0 
Paper and allied 6.6 
Printing and publishing 17.5 
Primary metal 7.3 
Metal fabricating 16.1 
Machinery 12.9 
Transportation equipment 11.2 
Electrical products 13.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 20.2 
Construction 
General contractors 14.8 
Special trades contractors 19.0 
Distributive services 
Transportation 13.6 
Communication 8.8 
Utilities 6.6 
Wholesale trade 15.7 
Business services 
Finance 12e1 
Insurance carriers 15.9 
Insurance and real estate 20.6 
Services to business 22.9 
Consumer services 
Retail trade 24.2 
Accommodation and food 36.6 
Amusement and recreation 24.7 
Personal services 26.9 
Miscellaneous services 26.3 
Public services 
Education 9.7 
Health and welfare 13.9 
Federal administration 9.9 
Provincial administration 10.7 


Local administration 11.9 
Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Includes metal mines, non-metal mines, mineral fuels 
and quarries. 
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Men's and women's quit rates are 
very similar 


Women's aggregate quit rate for all jobs is 
somewhat higher than men's - 20% com- 
pared with 16% (Table 5). When the data are 
broken down by work status, they show that 
women's quit rates exceed men's in full-time 
jobs but not in part-time jobs. However, 
women account for close to three-quarters of 
all part-time employment, and part-time 
quit rates are almost double those for full- 
time jobs. Women's overrepresentation in 
part-time work may explain part of the 
difference between male and female aggre- 
gate rates for all jobs. 

In full-time jobs, women's aggregate 
quit rate exceeds men's by roughly 3 
percentage points. Most of this difference is 
related to quits for non-economic reasons, 
which are greater for women mainly because 
of personal or family responsibilities.7 More- 
over, women tend to work in lower paying 
jobs, where quit rates are higher. To assess 
how men's and women's quit rates compare, 
one has to consider jobs paying similar 
wages. Then it can be seen that women's 
aggregate quit rates are lower for all but the 
highest wage interval (Table 6). That is, they 
are lower in jobs paying less than $16 per 
hour, which account for 84% of female 
employment and 64% of male employment. 
In the wage interval where women's quit 
rate surpasses men's, the difference does not 
exceed 1 percentage point. Thus, when full- 
time jobs paying comparable wages are 
considered, there appears to be little 
difference between men's and women's 
likelihood of giving up a job.8 
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Table 5 
Quit rates by sex, 1988 


Workers on the move: Quits 


eee 


Quit rates Distribution Distribution 

' of quits of employ- 

ment* 
Aggregate Economic Non- 
or total reasons economic 
reasons 


en es 


% 


All jobs 18.0 12.6 5.4 100.0 100.0 
Women 19.9 13.2 6.6 51.9 41.1 
Men 16.3 12.0 4.3 48.1 58.9 
Full-time jobs 15.4 10.8 4.6 100.0 100.0 
Women Ligh 11.2 5.9 45.5 38.3 
Men 14.2 10.6 3.7 54.5 61.7 
Part-time jobs 26.6 18.6 8.0 100.0 100.0 
Women 25.6 17.4 8.2 64.3 12.7 
Men 28.5 20.7 xy | 35.7 27.3 
Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 

* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 

Table 6 Conclusion 


Aggregate quit rates by sex and wage 
rates for full-time jobs, 1988 


Distribution 
of employment* 


Women Men Women Men 


% 

Total 17.1 14.2 100.0 100.0 
Hourly wage rate 

Less than $5.00 34.3 38.7 7.9 3.6 
$ 5.00 -$ 6.99 PALS 30.5 14.7 6.7 
$ 7.00 -$ 8.99 19.1 20.0 16.5 9.5 
$ 9.00 —- $11.99 TPA 15.3 28.1 19.2 
$12.00 - $15.99 8.7 9.1 i fs 25.3 
$16.00 or more 6.4 5.7 15.6 35.8 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
* Employment is measured by the number of hours 
worked. 
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The employees most likely to quit are young 
and work in low-paying jobs. Although quit 
rates differ across industrial groups, most of 
the differences seem to reflect the fact that 
some industries pay better wages. Quit rates 
are also higher in small firms than in large 
firms; the explanation seems to be that large 
firms, on average, offer wages and other 
benefits that tend to make alternative 
employment unattractive. Finally, the com- 
monly held view that women leave their jobs 
more often than men does not appear to be 
valid. In jobs paying approximately the same 
wage, men's and women's quit rates are very 
similar. O 
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Workers on the move: Quits 


Notes 


: Historically, little information on quits has been 


available, but two new sources of data have recently 
been created. Using administrative data from the 
Unemployment Insurance program, Robertson (1987) 
presents evidence on quits in Canada for the period 1974 
to 1984. Picot and Baldwin (1990b) use administrative 
data, as well as data from the 1986 Labour Market 
Activity Survey (LMAS) to document the volume of 
quits in the economy. They also study the effect of age, 
wages and firm size on quits. Work has been done in the 
United States by a number of researchers, including 
Viscusi (1980), Meitzen (1986) and Finnie and Voos 
(1991). 


2 Picot and Baldwin (1990a) show that quits decrease 
during recessions and increase during expansionary 
years (such as 1988). In 1988, the Canadian gross 
domestic product rose by 5% and employment increased 
by 3%. 


3 Viscusi (1980) finds that wages have a negative and 


significant effect on both men's and women's quit rates. 
Meitzen (1986) finds that the top wage of the job slot a 
worker was hired in has a negative and significant effect 
on men's quit rates and a negative but not significant 
effect on women's quit rates. 


Firm-specific skills are abilities that cannot be 
transferred from one firm to another. For instance, a 
manufacturing plant may have machinery specific to its 
own production process and part of the wage received by 
some workers may be related to their ability (acquired 
through on-the-job training) to operate this machinery. 


> Morissette (1991) shows that jobs in large firms 


generally pay higher wages, are better covered by 
pension plans and are more likely to be unionized. Large 
firms may also have lower quit rates because they have 


fewer part-time jobs. The quit rates could reflect the 
influence of internal labour markets as well; that is, 
workers in large firms have more opportunities to 
change jobs without changing firms. To the extent that 
unions succeed in implementing more favourable 
working conditions for their members, union status 
could also capture the influence of better working 
conditions on quit rates. 


6 The major industrial groups used in this paper (1980 
Standard Industrial Classification) include the 
following divisions: 


Forestry and mining: logging and forestry; mining, 
quarrying and oil wells 


Construction 
Manufacturing 


Distributive services: transportation and storage; 
communication and other utilities; wholesale trade 


Business services: finance and insurance; real estate 
operators and insurance agents; business services 


Consumer services: retail trade; accommodation, 
food and beverage services; other services 


Public services: education, health and welfare; 
religious organizations; federal, provincial and local 
administration; other government offices. 


7 In full-time jobs, quit rates for personal and family 


responsibilities (including pregnancy) are 1.5% for 
female workers and 0.2% for male workers. 


ak part-time jobs, women's aggregate quit rates are 
found to be somewhat lower than men's aggregate quit 
rates for all wage intervals considered in Table 6. 
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Appendix 


Workers on the move: Quits 


Estimating the probability of quitting 


The probability of quitting can be estimated by running 
a logistic regression (Maddala, 1983). The dependent 
variable Y; is a dichotomous variable that takes the fol- 
lowing values: 


Y; =1 ifworkeri quits 
=0 otherwise 


The Y; variable depends on a set of explanatory 
variables. In this study, the probability of quitting is 
estimated using the following set of explanatory 
variables : 


1) Age: 
16-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 


2) Education: 
Elementary school only 
Some high school 
Completed high school only or 
some postsecondary 
Certificate or diploma 
University degree 


3) Number of children aged 0 to 5 
4) Number of children aged 6 to 15 
5) Number of children aged 16 to 24 


6) Marital status: 
Married 
Not married 


7) Hourly wage rate 


8) Pension plan coverage: 
Job is covered 
Job is not covered 


9) Union status: 
Job is unionized 
Job is not unionized 


10) Industry: 
Forestry and mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Distributive services 
Business services 
Consumer services 
Public services 


11) Occupation: 
Managerial and professional 
Natural and social sciences 
~ Clerical 
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Sales 

Services 

Primary and processing 
Construction 

Other 


12) Firm size: 
1-19 employees 
20-99 employees 
100-499 employees 
500 employees or more 
Size unknown 


13) Regions: 
Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Alberta and British Columbia 


14) Regional unemployment rates: 
One unemployment rate for each of the five regions 
defined above. 


15) Job status: 
Part-time 
Full-time 


16) Student status: 
Full-time student in 1988 
Not full-time student in 1988 


The relative probability of quitting simply 
measures the likelihood that workers in one category 
will quit compared with that of workers in the reference 
category. For example, female workers making $5 per 
hour are three times more likely to quit their jobs than 
those making $25 (Chart B). 

Because men and women are believed to exhibit 
different quit behaviour, it was decided to determine 
whether it is statistically appropriate to estimate 
separate models for workers of each sex. A likelihood 
ratio test was conducted under the null hypothesis that 
the coefficients of the male and female models were 
equal to one another. The null hypothesis was rejected at 
the 5% level. Therefore, two logistic regressions, based 
on the set of explanatory variables defined above, were 
run separately for male and female workers. The results 
presented in the charts are based on these two 
regressions. Similarly, whenever differences in certain 
variables have been controlled for, the results presented 
are derived from these two logistic regressions. The 
results of these logistic regressions are available from 
the authors on request. 

An alternative approach is to use proportional 
hazard models to estimate the probability of quitting 
conditional on job tenure. This will be done in future 
work. 
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layoffs 


Garnett Picot 


n 1982, during the depth of the worst 
recession since the Second World 
War, the gross domestic product (GDP) fell 
by 3.2%, overall employment declined by 
3.5% and unemployment rose to 11% for the 
year. And, during this year of poor economic 
performance, 1.2 million workers were laid 
off permanently - meaning they did not 
return to their firms. In 1988, Canada was 
near the peak of the business cycle and had 
yet to face the effects of the 1990-91 reces- 
sion. GDP expanded by 4.7%, employment 
increased by 3.2% and the unemployment 
rate fell to 7.8% and kept on falling as 
economic expansion continued. And yet, 
during this year of economic growth, fully 1 
million workers were laid off permanently. 
At 7.1%, the permanent layoff rate for 1988 
was significant compared with the decade 
high of 8.7% observed in 1982. 
Permanent layoffs on such a scale are 
a major characteristic of the Canadian 
economy, in good years and bad.! They are 
an indication of the considerable "churning" 
that occurs continuously in the labour 
market as jobs lost in some firms are 
counterbalanced by jobs gained in new or 
expanding firms. In a year like 1988, the 
employment gains in new or expanding 
firms — at 14% of total employment in that 


Garnett Picot is with the Business and 
Labour Market Analysis Group. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-8214. 
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year — more than compensate for the em- 
ployment losses in disappearing or declining 
firms? (at 11% of total employment). The 
result was a net employment gain of 3% in 
1988 (see Definitions). This net gain, which is 
usually the focus of analyses of employment 
change, masks the considerable churning 
referred to earlier. In a year like 1982, there 
are fewer firms with expanding employment 
to offset the employment declines witnessed 
in many firms. The result that year was a 
net employment decline,3 a 50% drop in 
hirings, and more unemployment associated 
with permanent layoffs. Nonetheless, 
permanent layoffs are high in both reces- 
sionary and non-recessionary years. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify 
the characteristics of workers affected by 
permanent layoffs and the types of indus- 
tries and firms in which they work. There- 
fore, layoffs are deemed permanent when 
workers do not return to their firms during 
the 12 months following the layoffs. The 
analysis is based on 1988 data from the 
Labour Market Activity Survey, supple- 
mented by results from the Longitudinal 
Employment Analysis Program for 1988 and 
prior years (See Appendix). To emphasize the 
importance of permanent layoffs, even in the 
best years of the economic cycle, 1988 was 
chosen. The pattern of permanent layoffs 
observed is likely applicable to most years, 
except perhaps those in the depth of a 
recession. 
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Definitions 


Employment loss and gain 

Employment loss is simply the change in employ- 
ment in a company between two years, summed 
across all companies that experienced declining 
employment or that disappeared in the second year. 
The rate of employment loss is the employment loss 
divided by the total employment in the base year (in 
the economy, the industry, or other groups of 
interest). Employment gain is the change in 
employment between two years in all companies that 
experienced rising employment, or in companies 
that appeared in the second year. The rate of 
employment gain is the gain divided by the total 
employment in the base year. 


Permanent layoffs 

A permanent layoff occurs when a worker is laid off 
from a company and does not return within 12 
months. The permanent layoff rate for a company is 
the total number of permanent layoffs in the year 
(1988) divided by the number of persons employed in 
the company at any time eee 3 the year (a 
cumulative employment count over the year), that is, 
the number of persons at risk of layoff during the 
year. This can be interpreted as the proportion of 
workers in the firm during the year who are 
permanently laid off. The permanent layoff rate for, 
say, an industry is simply the total number of 
permanent layoffs in the industry divided by the 
cumulative employment count in all companies in 
the industry. This represents an average layoff rate 
for all companies in the industry. Persons can be 
doubled-counted in the cumulative employment 
count, since an individual can work for more than 
one firm in a year. 


Permanent layoffs are highest in 
construction, and forestry and 
mining 


Permanent layoffs vary considerably from 
industry to industry. In construction, 1 in 5 
persons experienced a permanent layoff in 
1988, in forestry and mining, 1 in 6, while in 
public utilities, the figure was only 1 in 75 
(Table 1). 

One reason for this dramatic contrast 
is the difference in the amount of churning 
going on among firms in these industries. 
For example, in construction, employment 
loss in declining or disappearing firms 
amounted to 17.3% of employment in the 
industry that year; in public utilities, it was 
only 1.6%. But then employment declines 
don't necessarily result from permanent 
layoffs. They can be handled by retirement 
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Distributive, business, consumer and public 
services 

The distributive services sector includes transporta- 
tion and storage; communication and other utilities; 
and wholesale trade. Business services includes 
finance and insurance; real estate operators and 
insurance agents; and business services. Consumer 
services includes accommodation, food and beverage 
services; retail trade; and other services. Public 
services includes education, health and social 
services; religious organizations; federal, provincial 
and local administration; and other government 
services. 


The logistic regression 
The probability of permanent layoff in 1988 is 
calculated using logistic regression, where the 
independent variables are those listed in Table 3 plus 
union membership, region, part-time/full-time status 
and unemployment rate. The dependent variable is 
an indicator of a 2A gar led layoff, which equals 1 ifa 
permanent layoff is observed in a job in 1988, 0 
otherwise. The nies includes all jobs observed in 
1988, with or without a layoff. (An alternative 
approach is to estimate the probability of permanent 
layoff conditional on the time spent in the job using 
roportional hazard models. This will be done in 
uture work.) In this logistic regression, the 
probability of permanent layoff for any particular 
variable (for example, different levels of age) is 
calculated at the mean value for all other variables. 
When a variable is discrete (such as education, which 
has five discrete levels), the weighted average is used, 
where the weights are the proportion of all workers in 
each level of the variable. 


or voluntary quits (both known as attrition) 
as well as permanent layoffs. Thus, another 
reason for the difference in the permanent 
layoff rate is the way industries manage 
their workforce levels. In construction, 
where wages are relatively high and work is 
highly seasonal and cyclical, quit rates are 
low, resulting in employers downsizing 
through permanent layoffs rather than 
through attrition. In an industry such as real 
estate, quit rates are high, allowing much of 
the labour reallocation process to occur 
through attrition. As a result, the layoff rate 
in that industry was less than 4% in 1988, 
even though many firms had substantial 
employment declines.4 In public utilities, 
quit rates are low and there is relatively 
little employment loss in firms due to a 
reallocation of market share among firms or 
for other reasons. Permanent layoffs are, 
therefore, infrequent. 
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Table 1 
Permanent layoffs by industry, 1988 
Permanent Distribution Distribution 
layoff of permanent of total 
rate layoffs employment* 
% 
Allindustries 7.1 100.0 100.0 
Forestry and mining 15.5 5.4 2.7 
Construction Dies 18.2 5.3 
Manufacturing 6.0 15.1 21.2 
Transportation and storage 5.7 2.9 4.3 
Communication no 0.7 2.8 
Other utilities 1.4 0.2 1.5 
Wholesale trade 5.8 3.7 4.8 
Finance 1.4 0.5 3.2 
Insurance 4.6 0.8 1.4 
Real estate operators and insurance agents 3.8 0.8 1.6 
Business services 6.2 4.3 4.7 
Retail trade 7.4 14.6 11.6 
Consumer services** 8.9 17.4 9.4 
Health and social services 2.8 3.4 8.6 
Education 3.9 4.3 8.4 
Government services Tell 7.6 8.4 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 


** Includes accommodation, food, beverage and other service industries. 


During a recession, layoffs tend to 
increase more quickly in manufacturing 
than in other industries (Picot and Baldwin, 
1990a/b). However, during an expansionary 
year, workers in manufacturing appear to be 
less likely to lose their jobs than other 
workers: in 1988, the permanent layoff rate 
was 6%, well below the overall average. 


Permanent layoffs are 
concentrated in small firms 


Firm size is an important factor in deter- 
mining the probability of layoffs. When 
layoffs are discussed in the media, the image 
presented is often one of major cutbacks in 
large firms leading to worker displacement: 
a large manufacturer of farm equipment cuts 
back its workforce by letting hundreds of 
workers go, a major automobile manufac- 
turer closes a number of plants displacing 
many workers, or one of the major airlines 
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permanently lays off a significant proportion 
of its workforce to cut costs. Such stories lead 
to an image of significant job loss in large 
firms. Reality, however, does not conform to 
this image, at least not during the 1980s. 

During most years, it is from small- 
and medium-size firms that most of the 
permanent layoffs emanate. In 1988, small 
firms (those with less than 20 employees) 
accounted for 20% of employment but 41% of 
permanent layoffs. Firms with 500 or more 
employees had 40% of employment, and only 
17% of permanent layoffs (Table 2). About 1 
in 8 persons in small firms were laid off 
permanently in 1988, compared with only 1 
in 29 in large firms. This is a tremendous 
difference that holds significant implica- 
tions: for workers who may consider working 
in small firms, for the firms that would like 
to understand why there are such dramatic 
differences in layoff rates, and for economists 
wishing to better understand the labour 
reallocation process. 
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Table 2 
Permanent layoffs by firm size and wage rate, 1988 


a 


Permanent Distribution Distribution 
layoff of permanent of 
rate layoffs employment* 


ee 


Total 


Firm size 

1-19 employees 

20-99 employees 
100-499 employees 
500 employees or more 
Size unknown 


Hourly wage rate 
Less than $5.00 

$ 5.00 -$ 6.99 

$ 7.00 -$ 8.99 

$ 9.00 - $11.99 
$12.00 -$15.99 
$16.00 - $19.99 
$20.00 or more 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Employment is measured by the number of hours worked. 


A number of explanations are pos- 
sible. The first relates to the industrial 
distribution of large and small firms. If small 
firms were concentrated in industries with 
volatile employment patterns and high 
layoff rates, then naturally one would 
observe higher rates among small firms. 
This would primarily be a characteristic of 
the industry rather than of the size of the 
firm. But the firm size differential in layoff 
rates is observed in all major industries 
(Chart A). This is confirmed in the multi- 
variate analysis reported in Table 3. 

The second possible explanation in- 
volves differences in the characteristics of 
workers employed in small and large firms. 
Workers in large firms have, on average, a 
higher level of education, are members of a 
union and are older than their counterparts 
in small firms (Morissette, 1991). All of these 
characteristics are associated with lower 
permanent layoff rates. If one controls for 
these and similar characteristics using re- 
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% 


(Al 100.0 100.0 
12.0 41.4 19.9 
7.6 17.0 15.6 
5.7 9.7 13.0 
3.4 16.6 40.0 
8.4 15.2 11.6 
11.5 20.0 6.4 
9.5 21.2 10.9 
8.6 17.0 12.5 
6.0 17.3 22.2 
5.2 12.7 21.3 
4.5 6.9 14.6 
3.7 4.9 12.2 


gression analysis, then the rate differential 
decreases but does not disappear: the 
likelihood of being laid off in a small firm as 
opposed to a large firm falls from 3.5:1 to 2:1 
(Tables 2 and 3). 

A third possible explanation relates to 
the stability of small and large firms. The 
small firm sector is highly volatile: com- 
panies are much more likely to disappear 
and be replaced by others, obviously 
affecting layoffs. In 1988, among small firms 
employment fell 5.3% due to the disap- 
pearance of companies and an additional 
11.6% due to workforce downsizing in 
declining (but continuing) firms. Thus, 
16.9% of total employment in small firms 
was lost in declining or disappearing firms 
(Table 4). Among large firms the comparable 
figures were 0.9% (since few large companies 
disappear) and 4.7%. Therefore, only 5.6% of 
total large firm employment was lost in 
declining or disappearing companies. With a 
rate of employment loss three times higher 
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Chart A 


In 1988, the permanent layoff rate was 
significantly higher in small firms than in 
large firms.* 


All industries 


Primary and 
construction 


Manufacturing 


Consumer services 


Small 
firms 

Large 
firms 


Distributive services 


Business services 


% 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Small firms: 1-19 employees, large firms: 500 or more. 


than that of large firms, it is not surprising 
that small firms have four times the 
permanent layoff rate. 

It should be noted that employment 
creation is also higher in small firms, 
leading to a disproportionate amount of 
hirings as well as permanent layoffs. This 
activity produces less stable employment 
patterns and shorter job tenure. In 1986, job 
tenure was on average approximately two 
and one-half times longer in large firms com- 
pared with small firms (Morissette, 1991). 

The difference between the layoff rate 
in small and large firms persists over the 
course of the business cycle. During the 
1980s, the likelihood of being permanently 
laid off from a large firm, even during a 
severe recession like that of 1981-82, does 
not approach the probability of being laid off 
from a small firm during the best of 
economic times> (Chart B). Whether this 
pattern persisted during the 1990-91 
recession remains to be seen. These results 
support the idea that for a particular worker 
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overall economic conditions are not the most 
important factor in the permanent layoff 
process: other factors such as the realloca- 
tion of market share among firms in a given 
industry or sector, the impact of structural 
change occurring in the economy and 
changes in productivity levels appear to be 
more significant. In particular, the realloca- 
tion of jobs among firms within an industry 
is found to be important. These factors lead 
to high levels of employment loss in a 
number of firms and large employment gains 
in others (Davis and Haltiwanger, 1991; 
Baldwin and Gorecki, 1990). 


Low-wage workers have higher 
layoff rates 


When a firm faces a downturn, it is the low- 
wage workers who experience the highest 
permanent layoff rates. High-wage jobs are 
generally filled by persons with higher 


Chart B 


The permanent layoff rate in small firms 
was higher throughout the business 
cycle of the 1980s.* 


Small firms 


Large firms 


1978 "80 "82 "84 "86 88 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File 
* Small firms: 1-19 employees, large firms: 500 or more. 
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Table 3 


Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs 


Relative probability of permanent layoff in 1988, as calculated from the logistic 


regression model 


Category 


Relative 


probability 


Age 


(probability of permanent layoff compared with that for 16 to 
24 year-olds, controlling for the effects of the other variables 


listed) 


16-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 


Education 
(relative to university degree) 


Elementary school only 

Some high school 

Completed high school only or some postsecondary 
Certificate or diploma 

University degree 


Industry 
(relative to business services) 


Forestry and mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Distributive services** 
Business services** 
Consumer services** 
Public services** 


1.0 
0.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 


Relative 
probability 


Category 


Firm size 
(relative to 500 or more employees) 


1-19 employees 

20-99 employees 
100-499 employees 
500 or more employees 
Size unknown 


=e ee bo 
AOCORD He 


Hourly wage rate 


(relative to $25 per hour) 

$5 at 
$10 1.5 
$15 1.3 
$20 ile 
$25 1.0 
Occupation 


(relative to managerial and professional) 


Managerial and professional 1.0 
Natural and social sciences Us 
Clerical 1.6 
Sales 1.3 
Services 1.3 
Primary, processing and fabricating 2.4 
Construction PATE 
Other AST 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


Note: The relative probability is simply the probability in a level compared with a reference level. The probability of 
permanent layoff for any particular variable (for example, different levels of age) is calculated at the mean value 
for all other variables. When another variable is discrete (such as education, which has five discrete levels), the 
weighted average is used, where the weight is the proportion of all workers in each level of the variable. 


* Not significantly different from 1.0 at the 5% level. 
** See Definitions. 


education and skill levels and, perhaps, with 
more firm-specific training and knowledge. 
Firms want to keep turnover in these jobs 
low, since hiring and training costs are 
higher. Hence, permanent layoff rates 
among these jobs are lower: in 1988, they 
varied from around 10% in jobs paying from 
$5.00 to $6.99 an hour to about 4% in jobs 
paying $20.00 or more, a difference of a 
factor of about 2.5:1 (Table 2). 
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Of course, high-wage jobs are 
associated with other characteristics that 
may explain the difference. They are more 
likely to be found in large firms and among 
older workers, both of which are associated 
with lower permanent layoff rates. After 
controlling for these and other charac- 
teristics, the difference in the layoff rates 
between high- and low-wage jobs declines to 
a factor of less than 2:1 (Table 3). While the 
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Table 4 
Rate of employment loss and gain by size of firm, 1988 
Total Rate of employment loss Total Rate of employment gain 
employment due to: employment due to: 
loss rate gain rate 

Disap- Companies Appearance Companies 
pearance of with of with 
companies declining companies expanding 
employment employment 
Total* 10.8 2.8 8.0 13.9 2.8 11.1 
1-19 employees 16.9 5.3 11.6 26.5 6.5 20.0 
20-99 employees 12.5 3.0 9.5 16.6 3.6 13.1 
100-499 employees 11.8 3.1 8.8 12.6 2.3 10.3 
500 or more employees 5.6 0.9 4.7 5.3 0.3 5.0 


Source: Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program 


* Private commercial sector only for 1988-89. Excludes health, education and government services. 


layoff rate is higher among low-wage jobs, 
this is to some extent a reflection of other 
characteristics associated with the jobs, such 
as firm size and the age, education and 
tenure of the incumbent. 


The layoff rate is higher among 
younger workers 


The layoff rate among 16 to 24 year-olds 
(10%) is about twice that of persons 25 and 


Table 5 
Permanent layoffs by age, 1988 
Permanent Distribution Distribution 
layoff of permanent of total 
rate layoffs employment* 
% 
Total 7.1 100.0 100.0 
16-24 years 10.2 40.9 17.3 
25-34 years 6.4 27.6 32.4 
35-44 years §.3 16.3 26.0 
45-54 years 5.4 9.6 16.2 


55-64 years 6.1 5.6 8.1 
Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


* Employment is measured by the number of hours 
worked. 
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over. Although only 17% of employment was 
accounted for by the younger age group, they 
registered 41% of all permanent layoffs in 
1988. This is likely related to the formal and 
informal seniority provisions in many firms, 
and to the lower levels of investment made 
by firms - in terms of training and firm- 
specific knowledge — in younger workers. 


Conclusion 


In 1988, during a period of economic 
expansion, approximately 1 million workers 
were laid off permanently. This layoff 
activity is associated with the dynamic 
economic pressures continuously faced by 
many firms. Layoffs stem from the decline or 
failure of firms and the associated realloca- 
tion of market share to new or expanding 
firms, from structural shifts in product 
demand or from productivity gains and 
losses in some firms. Cyclical decline 
obviously played no role during 1988 and 
other research suggests that downturns in 
entire industries for structural (long-term) 
reasons, while important, may not be the 
dominant factor in this layoff process. 
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The resulting permanent layoffs were 
highly concentrated among _ particular 
groups in the economy. The forestry and 
mining, and construction industries expe- 
rienced the highest permanent layoff rates. 
Concentration in small firms was quite 
pronounced, as they accounted for 41% of 
layoffs but only 20% of employment. Large 
firms played a relatively minor role in the 
permanent layoff process, accounting for 
only 17% of layoffs. As well, a dispropor- 


Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs 


tionately large share of permanent layoffs 
was found among younger workers. 

How much unemployment is asso- 
ciated with these layoffs is another question. 
This is likely to vary significantly among 
age groups; for example, older workers have 
more difficulty locating new jobs. It is also 
likely to vary over the course of the business 
cycle, as both the frequency and duration of 
unemployment following a permanent layoff 
is likely to be higher duringarecession. OU 


Notes 


1 Permanent layoffs are part of the high volume of 


labour turnover observed in virtually all years, as one in 
five workers leaves a firm due to a quit, layoff or other 
reason. While the 20% overall permanent separation 
rate varies little over the business cycle, what does 
change is the mix of quits and permanent layoffs. Quits 
and hirings fall in a recession and permanent layoffs 
increase some, but not dramatically (Picot and Baldwin, 
1990a/b). 


Declining firms are those with an employment 
decline between two years. These firms are not 
necessarily "in decline," as productivity gains may have 
taken place. 


3 Between 1981 and 1982, the employment losses in 


disappearing or declining firms amounted to 11% of 
total employment in 1981, the employment gains in new 
or expanding firms 8%, for a net employment change of 
approximately -3%. 


Employment loss in declining or disappearing firms 
accounted for 15% of total employment in the real estate 
industry. 


> Of course, from an unemployment perspective a 


layoff in a recession is much more significant because of 
the very low hiring rate. 


6 Recent work in both Canada and the United States 
suggests that overall trends in employment for the 
economy as a whole and structural change among 
industries (which causes one industry to expand while 
another is in decline) account for only a limited amount 
of the job loss observed in recent years. The bulk of the 
loss is explained by events taking place at the level of 
the firm. Davis and Haltiwanger (1991) found that in 
the United States variation in job loss in manufacturing 
industries was associated with the reallocation of jobs 
among firms within an industry, not with an industry or 
economy-wide downturn. Baldwin and Gorecki (1990), 
studying job loss and gain in the Canadian 
manufacturing sector, also concluded that most of the 
reallocation of jobs was related to intra-industry shifts 
among firms. This suggests, as well, that economic 
forces such as intra-industry competition affecting firms 
within an industry may be responsible for most 
permanent layoffs. 
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Appendix 


Data sources on hirings and separations 


There are three data sources used in the articles dealing 
with labour turnover in this issue of Perspectives: the 
Labour Market Activity Survey, the Longitudinal 
Worker File and the Longitudinal Employment 
Analysis Program. 


The Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS) 

This is an annual longitudinal survey of 40,000 
households which was conducted in two panels: the first, 
covering 1986 and 1987 and the second, 1988 to 1990. 
This survey collects information on all jobs held by 
respondents during the reference year, including 
information on start and end dates, industry, 
occupation, absences, promotions, job search, wages, 
and reasons for absences and job terminations. The 
survey was discontinued following the 1990 reference 
year and will be replaced for the 1993 reference year by 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), a 
continuing longitudinal survey with an observation 
period of six years (according to current plans). This 
survey will cover the content of the previous survey and 
will include an income component and additional 
demographic information. 

With the exception of the breakdown of jobs into 
permanent and temporary categories, which are derived 
from the 1986 survey, the estimates of hirings and 
separations for this article are from the 1988 survey. 
Currently, tabulations of hirings and separations are 
available only for the 1988 survey. Because of the 
complexities of the questionnaire and the data file, users 
attempting to reproduce the estimates appearing in the 
article froiu the public use microdata file may 
experience difficulty doing so. A Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) algorithm which identifies hirings and 
separations and classifies the latter according to 
permanent/temporary and _  quits/layoffs/other is 
available on request. 

This is undoubtedly the richest source of data on 
hirings and separations, because of the wealth of 
additional variables available. In addition to the data on 
wages mentioned above, which no other source can 
provide, it includes information on unionization, firm 
size, hours of work and Unemployment Insurance 
recipiency. 

A temporary separation (LMAS definition) is one in 
which the employee returns to the former employer 
within one year following the separation. Thus, a 
seasonal layoff that is followed by a return to a former 
employer after the end of the off-season is considered a 
temporary separation. To maintain conceptual 
consistency, such returns to former employers are not 
considered hirings. The assumption here is that a return 
to a former employer after a short absence (less than a 
year) implies a tie between the employee and the 
employer, although in practice there may not have been 
any guarantee of re-employment. 
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Because recurring employment with the same 
employer has been interpreted as reflecting a continuing 
job, a job is considered to be temporary (1986 LMAS) 
only if the job has been terminated, that is, the employee 
does not subsequently go back to it, or it is a student 
summer job, or a job identified by the respondent as 
seasonal or temporary upon termination and having 
lasted less than one year. 

This means that a seasonal job is not considered a 
temporary job if the employee returns to it in the 
following year. This is not entirely satisfying because 
one would normally consider seasonal jobs as 
"temporary," regardless of any return. However, the 
pattern of recurring employment with the same 
employer is apparently such a common one in Canada 
that it does not seem entirely appropriate to consider 
each seasonal return a new hiring. Subsequent analysis 
may need to examine the relationship between the 
length of the employment spell and the nature of the 
employer/employee link. (For special requests, contact 
Richard Veevers at (613) 951-4617.) 


Longitudinal Worker File 

(Combines Record of Employment and Revenue Canada- 
Taxation data) 

By law, a Record of Employment form must be issued by 
an employer to every employee working in insurable 
employment who has an interruption in earnings. 
Generally, most people working under a contract of 
service — that is, in an employer-employee relationship — 
work in insurable employment. Excluded from insurable 
employment are employees who are aged 65 or over, 
those who are dependents or the spouse of the employer, 
those who earn less than the minimum weekly insurable 
earnings ($113 in 1988) or who are employed less than 
15 hours per week. The information on the Record of 
Employment form is used to decide if a person qualifies 
for Unemployment Insurance benefits, what the eligible 
rate should be and for how long the person may be 
eligible for benefits. The Record of Employment 
indicates, among other things, the first day of 
employment, the last day of employment, the reason for 
the interruption or separation and the insurable 
earnings. 

The administrative file of Records of Employment 
can thus be used to generate counts of separations by 
reason. In addition, Revenue Canada files provide 
information on all jobs held during the year. From these 
and a longitudinal file on businesses, the Longitudinal 
Worker File has been created which includes 
information on the number and type of separations in a 
year, annual income, personal characteristics such as 
age and sex, and certain characteristics of the firm in 
which the worker is employed, such as size and industry. 
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Appendix - concluded 


The temporary/permanent nature of a separation 
can be determined on this file by observing whether an 
employee returns to the same employer by the end of the 
year following the separation. 


Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program 
(LEAP) 

The third data source is a longitudinal file of companies 
(legal entities) referred to as LEAP. This data source, 
maintained by the Business and Labour Market 
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Analysis Group of Statistics Canada, employs Revenue 
Canada and Business Register data. It is a microdata 
file of all firms in Canada with an associated estimate of 
employment in the firm. It covers the 1978-88 period, 
and has been used to study change in employment at the 
company level. Estimates of employment loss and gain 
at the company level are derived from this data source. 
For further detail see Developing a longitudinal 
database on businesses in the Canadian economy, 
(Catalogue 18-501). 
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Women and RRSPs @ Insecure occupations @ Back to school @ Marriage and retirement 


© Other than "9 to 5" @ Self-employment @ Non-wage benefits @ Index: 1989-1991 


Spring 1992 


Year-end review @ Hard at work @ Juggling school and work @ Literacy in the workplace 


@ Single industry towns @ Absenteeism 


Summer 1992 
@ Hirings 


Alimony and child support @ Dual-earner families @ Studying on the job @ Labour turnover 


The above issues cost just $13.25 each. Contact Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. Or, for faster service, call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. Canadian customers add 7% Goods and Services Tax. 


Perspectives on labour and income 
The quarterly for labour market information 
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A note on Canadian unemployment 


since 1921 


Dave Gower 


T he recessions of the early 1980s and 

early 1990s resulted in high unem- 
ployment rates. Some people have compared 
these rates with those of the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. This note examines 
unemployment rate data for recent years 
and earlier in this century. 

Since 1945, Canadian unemployment 
data have been generated by the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS). Before that, however, no 
regular measure was taken. Using various 
methods, a variety of labour statistics have 
been estimated back to 1921. 

The calculation procedures used for the 
pre-war cata differ considerably from those 
used for the more recent data (see The data: 
definitions and sources). Therefore, the 
earlier numbers should be considered only 
an approximation of what would have 
resulted if the LFS had been conducted 
before the Second World War. It is 
encouraging to note, however, that these 
early unemployment rate data generally 
follow trends in other economic indicators. 

Any comparison of unemployment rates 
over such a long period of time must be 
tempered by the fact that the social impact of 
unemployment during the 1930s was 
undoubtedly different from today. The 
labour force participation of married women 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4616. 
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was much _ lower’ then; _ therefore, 
unemployment was more likely to deprive a 
family of its sole source of employment 
income. To make matters worse for such 
families, today's network of social programs 
was largely absent. 


The results 


The event often called the Great Depression 
actually consisted of two cycles: the severe 
slump of the early 1930s and a lesser 
downturn in the late 1930s, with some 
recovery in. between. The national unem- 
ployment rate in June 1933, at 19.3%, was 
the worst over the entire period since 1921. 
It was also about 8 percentage points higher 
than the highest post-World War II June 
rate, 11.5%, recorded 50 years later in 1983. 
The 1983 estimate was about the same as 
that of 1938 and 1939. In June 1992, the 
unemployment rate was slightly lower, at 
10.8%. (Because of the procedures used to 
obtain pre-war unemployment data, all 
observations in this note refer to June.) 

The lowest unemployment rates earlier 
in the century were much lower than 
anything experienced since the mid-1970s. 
From 1927 to 1929, and again during and 
after the Second World War, unemployment 
rates dropped to 3% or less, whereas the 
lowest June unemployment rates in the past 
15 years never dropped much below 7%. 

It might be argued that the low 
unemployment rates of the early 1940s and, 
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Chart A 
Unemployment rates have varied widely since 1921.* 


Unemployment rate (%) 


20 
15 
10 at f 
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0 
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June of year 
Sources: Pre-1946: extrapolated census data; 1946-1992: Labour Force Survey 


“All provinces excluding Newfoundland. 


- from more modern statistics. 


The data: definitions and sources 


Assessing the comparability between the pre-1946 
unemployment data and those produced after the 
Second World War is difficult. The Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) obtains unemployment estimates by 
means of a household survey. The pre-war data were 
extrapolations of 1921, 1931 and 1941 Census 
results using reports obtained from labour unions on 
the percentage of their members out of work. A 
report containing these data along with the 
calculation procedures was initially published in 


1942 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (DBS), as 


Statistics Canada was then known (DBS, 1942, pp. 
215-234). 

Canadian census data are collected early in June; 
as a result, the labour force statistics up to 1945 were 
calculated for that month each year. For historical 
continuity in this note, therefore, June has been used 
for recent data as well.1 Post-war experience 
suggests that June gives a long-run unemployment 
trend similar to, but slightly below, annual average 
numbers. 

Employment data were derived in a similar 
manner, by extrapolating census values using 
results from a survey of large employers. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
meaning of the pre-war labour force data can differ 
The census labour 
force definitions were similar to, but not quite the 
same as, modern LFS definitions.? In addition, the 
extrapolation techniques necessarily involved a 
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number of assumptions that are difficult to evaluate 
using the material available today. In spite of these 
problems, the DBS numbers remain the best available 
measure of Canada's labour force situation before 
1946. 

It should be noted that to improve data com- 
parability, Newfoundland has been subtracted from 
the Canada figures, since this province joined 
Confederation in 1949. 

During the period from 1946 to 1952, LFS surveys 
were taken four times a year, instead of monthly. 
Fortunately, one of those survey dates was June. 

Starting in 1966, the LFS minimum age for labour 
force participation was raised from 14 to 15. (The LFS 
age limit was actually raised in 1975; the data were 
adjusted back to 1966 to provide a consistent time 
series.) This had little effect on the unemployment 
rate because of the small numbers involved. 

Because LFS figures are periodically revised to 
correspond to updated population bases, there can be 
minor differences in values contained in the various 
sources mentioned in the references. The data used in 
this note reflect the final revisions. 

Data sources for this note are as follows: the pre- 
1946 data were taken from the Historical statistics of 
Canada (Statistics Canada, 1983); the LFS data from 
1946 to 1956 correspond to those in Reference paper 
no. 58 (DBS, 1958); and the data from 1957 to 1965 
were directly tabulated from LFS files. Subsequent 
data were also directly tabulated from LF'S files and 
correspond to values in Historical labour force 
statistics, 1991 (Statistics Canada, 1992). 
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Chart B 


Unemployment rates were more volatile 
50 years ago.* 
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“All provinces excluding Newfoundland. 


to a lesser extent, the early 1950s (Korean 
War) were unnatural events caused by 
wartime mobilization, and as a result are 
not comparable to recent experience. 
However, rates were also very low in the 
late 1920s and late 1940s, when no such 
artificial stimulus existed. 

Thus, fluctuations in unemployment 
were much greater a half-century ago than 
they are now. A large body of economic 
literature has been devoted to explaining 
this flattening. While the results have 
varied from study to study, many 
researchers have concluded that changes in 
public policy and the structure of the 
Canadian labour market have moderated 
Swings in unemployment over economic 
cycles (Burns, pp. 45-51, in Gera, 1991). O 


Notes 


Before 1946, the data relate to June 1. Starting that 
year, the numbers are based on the Labour Force Survey 
reference week, usually the week containing the 15th 
day of the month. 


For a discussion of the differences between LFS and 
census labour concepts and definitions up to 1961, see 
Denton and Ostry (1967), pp. 1-14. 
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Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


Cynthia Haggar-Guénette and Joanne Proulx 


_ ork injuries not only cause physical, 
_ financial and emotional hardships 
for workers and their families, but they also 
reduce employee productivity and morale. 
Each year, Workers' Compensation Boards 
in Canada accept more than half a million 
time-loss claims due to work accidents. More 
than one-quarter of these claims are for back 
injuries.! 

Work-related back injuries may be 
caused, for example, by a single instance of 
overexertion or develop as a result of 
repeated motion over time. All workers, 
however, are not equally likely to sustain 
back injuries, as some occupations and 
industries expose men and women to greater 
risks than do others. 

This article traces the pattern of 
growth in the number of back-injury claims 
accepted by Workers' Compensation Boards 
during the last decade. It also outlines the 
characteristics of workers filing those 
claims, and describes the nature of their 
injuries and the circumstances in which they 
occurred.2 


Most common injury 


Throughout the past decade, back injuries 
accounted for more Workers' Compensation 


Both authors are with the Labour Division. 
Cynthia Haggar-Guénette can be reached at 
(613) 951-4050 and Joanne Proulx can be 
reached at (613) 951- 4040. 
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claims than injuries to any other body part. 
In 1990, for example, Workers' Com- 
pensation Boards across Canada paid lost 
time benefits to workers for 164,000 back 
injuries. The next most common claims 
were for hand, wrist or finger injuries 
(122,000). The number of other time-loss 
claims ranged from 56,000 for foot, ankle or 
toe injuries down to 25,000 for injuries to the 
chest, hips or abdomen (Chart A). 


Chart A 


Back injuries were the most frequently 
compensated claims in 1990. 


Type of injury 
Back 
Hand/wrist/finger 
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Head/neck 
Multiple body parts 
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Source: National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
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Time-loss injury claims 

A time-loss work injury or illness is one that is 
serious enough for an individual to take time off 
work to recover. Time-loss injuries and illnesses 
may result from accidents, the environment, or 
specific working conditions. Employees injured at 
work must apply to provincial Workers’ 
Compensation Boards to receive compensation for 
lost wages. The level of compensation differs by 
province. 

The National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
(NWISP) collects data from administrative records 
on time-loss claims accepted by all Workers’ 
Compensation Boards in Canada, except the 
Yukon. NWISP publishes the age and sex of an 
injured worker, the occupation and industry, the 
nature and source of the injury, the body part 
injured, and the accident that resulted in the 
injury. Data are not collected on the benefits paid to 
injured workers, and claims for medical expenses 
that did not involve time off work are excluded. 


During the 1980s, claims for back 
injuries rose faster than claims for other 
injuries. Back-injury claims grew 33% 
between 1982 and 1990, while other injury 
claims increased only 18%. Thus, back 
injuries constituted a gradually rising share 
of compensated work injuries: 28% in 1990, 
compared with 26% in 1982. (Note: The drop 
in claims for all types of injuries between 
1989 and 1990 (Table 1) may be partly 
attributed to plant closures and _ layoffs 
stemming from the economic recession.)4 


Table 1 
Time-loss claims by sex, 1982 to 1990* 


Work injuries 


Total** Men 

‘000 

1982 480 381 
1983 472 369 
1984 510 410 
1985 556 447 
1986 587 465 
1987 603 474 
1988 618 482 
1989 621 478 
1990 587 442 


Source: National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
* The Yukon ts excluded from work injuries data. 
** Includes claims where sex was not reported. 
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Men make most back-injury 
claims 


Far more men than women suffer work- 
related back injuries (121,000 compared 
with 42,000 in 1990). This undoubtedly 
reflects the concentration of men in 
industries and occupations where accidents 
tend to occur. In 1990, men accounted for 
74% of all time-loss back-injury claims, 
although they comprised 54% of paid 
workers’ (Chart B). 

However, among people filing claims, 
women were more likely than men to have 
injured their backs. Nearly one-third of 
women's time-loss claims in 1990 were for 
back injuries, compared with just over one- 
quarter of men's claims. 

As well, women's share of back-injury 
claims increased throughout the 1980s. By 
1990, 26% of back-injury claims were made 
by women, compared with just 18% in 1982 
(Table 1). Much of this rise mirrors the 
increase in women's’. labour force 
participation, as well as expansion of 
Workers' Compensation coverage to the 
service sector,s where many women are 
employed and where most of their claims 
originate. 


Back injuries 


Women Toca Men Women 
‘000 
719 123 95 22 
84 124 94 25 
98 137 107 30 
109 149 116 338} 
121 158 121 36 
128 164 124 39 
134 168 Loe 41 
ike 7 169 WAT 42 
136 164 121 42 
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Chart B 


In 1990, men accounted for three- 
quarters of back injuries, but just over 
half of paid workers. 


Time-loss back-injury claims 


Women 


Men 


Paid workers 


Women 


Sources: National Work Injuries Statistics Program 


and Labour Force Survey 


- Time-loss back-injury rates. 

Ideally, time-loss back-injury rates should be 
calculated to allow direct comparisons of 

_ populations | of different | sizes. This is especially 

- important. in view of the marked variations in the 
distribution of men and women among occupations 
a and industries. (For example, although few women 
are employed in blue-collar occupations, they may 
sustain ack injuries at the same rate as their male 
rs.) Calculation of time-loss injury rates, — 
however, should be based on the number of workers — 
covered by | Workers’ Compensation — Boards, 
b “information that is not available. i 


ee the Labour For ce S 
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To give some indication of the prevalence of ae 
back injuries among_ men and women in specific _ 
: 1s and industries, estimates of paid 


Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


Different age patterns for men 
and women 


Overall, back-injury claims tend to be made 
by younger workers. But this general trend 
is a reflection of men's back injuries, which 
constitute three-quarters of all claims. In 
fact, the ages at which male and female 
workers are likely to experience back 
injuries differ. 

The majority of male workers who 
made back-injury claims in 1990 were under 
age 35. That year, 37% of men with back- 
injury claims were aged 25 to 34, surpassing 
the proportion of employed men in this age 
range (29%). Another 17% were aged 15 to 
24, roughly the same as their share of paid 
workers (18%). On the other hand, fewer 
than half (46%) of men making back-injury 
claims were aged 35 and over, although 53% 
of employed men were in this age group 
(Table 2). / 

Women making back-injury claims 
tend to be older. Fully 54% of women with 
back injuries were aged 35 and over, 
whereas this age group represented 50% of 
female workers. Just under a third (31%) of 
women with back-injury claims were aged 25 
to 34, closely matching the proportion of 
female workers in this age group (30%). The 
remaining 15% of women making claims 
were aged 15 to 24, even though this age 
group represented 20% of female workers. 


Overexertion is main cause 


In 1990, almost all back injuries were 
sprains or strains (83%). Another 5% were 
impact injuries, while a variety of other 
conditions, such as inflammations and 
multiple injuries, made up the remaining 
12%. 

Overexertion was the major cause of 
back injuries (Chart C). Nearly two-thirds 
(63%) of all job-related back injuries 
sustained by both men and women in 1990 
were due to overexertion, usually while 
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Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


Table 2 
Back-injury time-loss claims and paid workers by selected characteristics, 1990 
Back injuries Paid workers 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Allages (‘000) 162* 120 42 11,353 6,179 5,174 
(%) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
15-24 years 16 17 15 19 18 20 
25-34 years 35 37 31 29 29 30 
35-44 years 2a 26 29 26 26 27 
45-54 years 15 14 18 16 17 16 
55-64 years rll 7 1 8 9 t 
65 and over -- -- -- 1 1 1 
Allindustries (‘000) 163** 120 42 11,353 6,179 5,174 
(%) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry, and mining 3 4 1 4 5 2 
Manufacturing 29 33 16 7 23 11 
Construction 9 12 1 6 9 1 
Transportation, communication and 
other utilities 9 11 3 8 11 5 
Trade Aes, 18 15 18 18 18 
Finance, insurance and real estate 1 1 1 6 4 9 
Education 2 2 4 7 5 9 
Health and social services 13 4 39 10 3 LY 
Accommodation, food and beverage services 4 2 9 6 5 8 
Business services and other services 5 5 5 11 9 2; 
Government services 6 7, 6 Hf 8 ss 
All occupations (‘000) 1427 104 38 11,353 6,179 5,174 
(%) 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Managerial and administrative 1 1 1 14 15 12 
Natural science 1 1 -- 4 6 2 
Social science 1 -- yi) 2 1 3 
Religion -- - - -- -- -- 
Teaching 1 -- 3 5 3 6 
Medicine and health 11 3 33 5 2 10 
Artistic -- -- -- 2 2 2 
Clerical t 6 11 18 4 32 
Sales eS 4 7 9 9 9 
Service 13 9 De 13 il 15 
Farming, fishing, forestry, and mining 3 4 1 3 4 1 
Processing 8 9 i 3 5 1 
Machining 6 8 1 Zz 3 -- 
Fabricating, assembling and repairing 13 16 6 8 12 4 
Construction trades 11 15 1 5 10 -- 
Transport equipment operating 7) 12 1 4 6 1 
Material handling 10 11 5 2 3 1 
Other crafts 1 1 1 1 2 1 


Sources: National Work Injuries Statistics Program and Labour Force Survey 
* Excludes 2,072 claims where age was not reported. 

** Excludes 1,286 claims where industry was not reported. 

t Excludes 21,655 claims where occupation was not reported. 
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PON LABOUR! AND INCOME: 


Autumn 1992 


The labour market: Mid-year review 


H oe ee Pee. 


Overall employment levels dropped 
sharply by 141,000 in the first four months 
of 1992. However, in May and June, the 
trend was reversed and employment grew 
in both months. 


The job market has been particularly 
bleak for young people during the first half 
of this year. In June 1992, the employ- 
ment/population ratio for youths was down 
8 percentage points from the pre-recession 
June 1989 level. For students planning to 
return to school in the fall, the decline was 
even larger. 


In mid-1992, the unemployment rate was 
still on the increase, fuelled by a surge in 
the labour force participation rate. In June 
1992, it climbed to 11.6%, its highest point 
since September 1984. 


The average duration of unemployment 
increased substantially during the recent 
recession, rising from an average of 18 and 
20 weeks in the second quarters of 1990 
and 1991 to over 23 weeks in the second 
quarter of 1992. 


Cia ikl > inte bt Ae 


@ With an employment drop of 5% between 


March 1990 and December 1991, Ontario 
was the province most seriously affected 
by the recession over that period. 
However, during the first half of 1992, the 
picture changed considerably, with 
relative declines in Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
considerably exceeding that of Ontario. 


The first half of 1992 saw a large increase 
in the number of persons who worked part 
time because this was the only kind of 
employment they could find. In June 1992, 
some 730,000 persons were in this 
situation, representing more than one- 
third of all part-time workers. 


In May 1992, consumer prices recorded the 
lowest year-over-year increase in over 20 
years (1.3%), while the corresponding rise 
in average weekly earnings was 3.5%. 


Published by authority of the Minister responsible for Statistics Canada. © Minister of Industry, Science and Technology, 
1992. All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system or transmitted in any form 
or by any means, electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording or otherwise without prior written permission from Chief, 
Author Services, Marketing Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1A OT6. 
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The labour market: Mid-year 


review 


Bruce Petrie 


I n mid-1992, Canadian labour mar- 
ket conditions remained strongly 
influenced by the recession, and no clear 
trends were evident. Indications of im- 
provement could be seen in employment 
increases that occurred in May and June, 
after six months of steady decline. The latest 
improvement in employment, however, was 
accompanied by large growth in the labour 
force. The result was that the unemployment 
rate continued to rise, reaching 11.6% in 
June, its highest level since September 1984. 


Employment down... but turning 
up? 


Overall employment levels dropped sharply 
(-141,000) in the first four months of 1992. 
However, in May and June, the trend was 
reversed, as employment gains’ were 
recorded in both months. In May, the 
increase was limited to part-time employ- 
ment (35,000), while full-time employment 
showed little change. In June, full-time 
employment rose significantly (78,000) for 
the first time since September 1991, but this 
was partially offset by a 48,000 decline in 
part-time employment. 

Although the upturn in employment 
was relatively modest, it was accompanied 


Bruce Petrie is Assistant Chief Statistician, 
Social, Institutions and Labour Statistics. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-6155. 
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This article is based on information available as of 
July 10th, 1992. Unless otherwise stated, all 
monthly data have been seasonally adjusted to 
provide a better picture of underlying trends. 
Seasonal movements are those caused by regular 
annual events such as climate, holidays, vacation 
periods, and cycles related to crops and production. 
Seasonally adjusted series still contain irregular 
and longer-term cyclical fluctuations. 


by a number of other economic indicators 
that signalled a strengthening of economic 
conditions which could stimulate job 
creation. Continued growth in exports and 
imports, increases in manufacturing ship- 
ments and new orders, slight consecutive 
increases in Statistics Canada's leading 
economic indicator (from January to April 
1992), growth in real Gross Domestic 
Product in the first four months of 1992, as 
well as some reported improvements in the 
U.S. economy, provided signs - albeit still 
weak - of future increases in the demand for 
labour. As_ well, there were some 
encouraging signs emanating from the Help- 
wanted Index. This index, which serves as an 
indicator of the demand for labour,! had 
recorded a steep decline during the first 
quarter of 1992, but stabilized during the 
second quarter. 


Declines in both goods and services 
sectors 

Employment dropped in both the goods- and 
service-producing sectors of the economy 
during the first quarter of 1992. In the 
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second quarter, the goods sector recorded 
some growth, while employment in the 
service sector continued to decline. 

Among the goods-producing indus- 
tries, where employment had dropped by 
more than 9% from the onset of the recession 
in March 1990 to the end of 1991 (and by 
almost 12% in manufacturing), significant 
declines continued in the first quarter of 
1992. The second quarter, however, saw a 
reversal of this trend and, indeed, a small 
upturn in total employment, led by the 
manufacturing sector. While the gains in 
manufacturing were modest, the increases in 
April and May marked the first time since 
the start of 1990 that two consecutive 
monthly increases were recorded. 
Employment in manufacturing remained 
unchanged in June. By May _ 1992, 
employment in the construction industry 
had dropped a shade below the level at the 
end of 1991. The expected growth in 
residential construction, resulting from low 
mortgage rates, the use of RRSPs for down- 
payments and the halving of Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) 
minimum down-payment requirements 
(from 10% to 5%) had not yet materialized, 
reflecting persistent high unemployment 
rates and continuing low consumer 
confidence. June, however, saw a sizeable 
increase in construction employment, the 
largest monthly increase in over a decade. 
Little change was observed in _ other 
industries within the goods-producing sector 
during the first six months of 1992. 

In the service sector, where employ- 
ment levels have fluctuated within a 
relatively narrow range since early 1990, 
reductions in the first quarter of 1992 were 
concentrated in finance, insurance and real 
estate, and in community, business and 
personal services. In the second quarter, 
declines were concentrated in_ public 
administration and in transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities. In trade, 
where employment had fallen during 1991, 
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there was no significant change in employ- 
ment levels from the beginning of 1992 to 
mid-year. 


More part-time, less full-time 
employment 

In spite of the large June increase, full-time 
employment declined marginally by 1% 
(-98,000) during the first half of 1992, and 
part-time employment grew by a similar 
percentage (18,000). Almost all of the losses 
in full-time employment were borne by men. 
Young persons accounted for a _ dispro- 
portionately large share of the loss in full- 
time employment. 

The growth in part-time employment 
over the past two years, to over 2 million in 
mid-1992, raised its share of total 
employment to 16.4%, up from 15.2% in June 
1990. 


Young people hardest hit 

The decline in employment during the first 
six months of 1992 was _ particularly 
pronounced among young people. For 
persons aged 15 to 24, employment fell by 
some 88,000, following a period of relative 
stability during the last half of 1991. Indeed, 
young people did not share in the overall 
employment growth in May and June 1992. 
For them the decline continued. 

The recent employment declines 
brought the employment/population ratio 
for young people to 54% at mid-year 1992, 
down nearly 8 percentage points from its 
pre-recession level. This reduction is similar 
to that which occurred during the 1981-82 
recession. Their rate of unemployment, on 
the other hand, which reached 19.4% in June 
of 1992, has not risen as much as it did in the 
earlier recession, when it peaked at over 
21%. The lower rates in the most recent 
recession reflect the fact that more young 
people have left, or have not joined, the 
labour force, choosing instead to return to, or 
remain in, school or to pursue other 
training.? 
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Chart A 


The second quarter of 1992 saw some 
employment growth in the goods sector. 
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Chart C 


The unemployment rate rose fastest for 
youths this year. 
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Chart B 


Full-time employment recorded its first 
growth this year in June. 
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Chart D 


Up until June, the participation rate 
continued to decline among youths. 
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Student jobs scarce 

The job market for students planning to 
return to school in the fall of 1992 was bleak 
in mid-1992. Their rate of unemployment 
was 19.4% (unadjusted) in June, compared 
with 14.2% in June of 1991 and 9.2% in pre- 
recession June of 1989. The _ higher 
unemployment rate, however, only partially 
reflects the deterioration in the student 
labour market, since it does not show the 
decline in the proportion of students actively 
participating in the labour force; that is, the 
proportion either working or looking for 
work. In fact, their participation rate 
dropped to 60.4% in June 1992, down from 
63.5% in June 1989. Also the employment/ 
population ratio among returning students 
was 48.7% in mid-1992, substantially below 
the 57.6% reached in June of 1989.3 


Sharp rise in involuntary part-time work 
The first half of 1992 saw a large increase in 
the number of persons working part time 
because this was the only kind of employ- 
ment they could find. In June of 1992, some 
730,000 persons (unadjusted data) were in 
this situation, up from the mid-1991 
estimate of 588,000 and 73% over the June 
1990 total of 422,000. At mid-year 1992, 
involuntary part-time employment repre- 
sented more than a third (37%) of all part- 
time work, up considerably from the 23% 
share two years earlier. Over the two-year 
period, involuntary part-time employment 
almost doubled among men (to 259,000), and 
rose by almost two-thirds among women (to 
471,000).4 


Regional trends changing 

Before 1992, the province where the 
employment level was most seriously 
affected by the recession was Ontario. 
Between March 1990 and December 1991, 
employment there dropped by about 5%, 
reflecting the impact of the recession on its 
manufacturing sector. Declines in most 
other provinces were considerably smaller. 
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Indeed, Alberta and British Columbia 
recorded employment increases during that 
period. 

However, during the first half of 1992, 
the picture changed substantially in many 
provinces. Over this period, Newfoundland 
was especially hard hit, with an employment 
decline of approximately 6%. Also, the 3% 
employment decreases in Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan and the 1% decline 
in Quebec all exceeded the 0.5% drop in 
Ontario. There was little change in employ- 
ment levels in either Alberta or British 
Columbia, but small increases were recorded 
in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. 


Unemployment still rising 


While the decline in employment appeared 
to have ended in mid-1992, the unem- 
ployment rate was still rising. In June, the 
unemployment rate climbed to 11.6%, its 
highest point since September 1984. This 
most recent increase, which continued the 
trend evident throughout most of the first 
half of 1992, reflected the growth in the 
labour force that usually results from signs 
of economic pick-up, that is, a resumption (or 
the initiation) of job search activity on the 
part of many people who previously had 
considered it pointless to look for work. 

More than 1.6 million persons were 
classified as unemployed in June 1992, 
exceeding the 1.5 million peak recorded in 
December 1982. As noted below, however, 
participation in the labour force declined 
substantially during the most. recent 
recession, and this dampened the rise in the 
unemployment rate. It remains to be seen 
whether an improvement in job prospects 
will contribute to a further increase in the 
number of persons seeking work, and hence 
to a rise in the unemployment rate while 
employment is growing. 
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The content of Perspectives is driven by reader interest. It is therefore important for us to know your needs. 
Please take a few minutes to answer this questionnaire and return it to us. Thank you. 


| have read .... and on a scale of 1 (not useful) to 5 (very useful), found it ... . 


Forum ; a > eee, Ser ene What’s new? 


Highlights Pvt oy AS Key labour and - 
income facts 
Articles: 


Supplement - The labour market: Mid-year review 
Workers on the move: Quits 
Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs 
A note on Canadian unemployment since 1921 
Back injuries at work, 1982-199C 

| Discouraged workers — where have they gone? 


What subjects would you like to see covered in future issues of Perspectives? 


Do you have any other suggestions to make Perspectives more valuable to you? 


Your name Your occupation 


The name of your organization Your telephone number 


Your address 


Please return to: Cécile Dumas, Managing Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
Statistics Canada, 5" floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. 
Fax: (613) 951-0562. 
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Table 1 


The labour market: Mid-year review 


Employment changes by province and industry (seasonally adjusted) 


Canada** 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Industry 
Goods-producing** 
Agriculture 
Other primary industries 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Service-producing** 
Trade 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Community, personal and 
business services 
Public administration 
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ource: Labour Force Survey 


March 1990 to 


* From the onset of the recent recession until the end of 1991. 
** Due to the components being seasonally adjusted individually, they may not add up to the Canada and industry totals. 


More long-term unemployed 

Long-term unemployment generally wor- 
sens (often with a lag) during poor economic 
times, and such was the case during the most 
recent recession. The average duration of 
unemployment _ increased substantially 
during the first six months of 1992, rising 
from 18 weeks and 20 weeks in the second 
quarters of 1990 and 1991 to over 23 weeks 
in the second quarter of 1992. This rise in 
average duration reflected a sharp increase 
in the number of persons who had been 
unemployed for over six months. From 
193,000 (unadjusted) in June of 1990 and 
358,000 in June of 1991, the number of such 
persons rose steadily throughout the first 
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December 1991 . March 1992 


December 1991* to March 1992 to June 1992 
‘000 % ‘000 % ‘000 % 
-303 -2.4 -84 -0.7 4 -- 

-3 -1.5 -10 -5.0 -1 0.5 
-2 -3.6 = 2 1 1.9 
-6 -1.6 abl -3.0 1 0.3 
-5 -1.7 3 1.0 2 0.7 
-94 -3.1 -16 -0.5 -18 -0.6 
-245 -4.9 -33 -0.7 10 0.2 
-15 -2.9 -11 2D -2 -0.4 
-2 -0.4 =2 -0.4 -11 22.5 
14 14 9 -0.7 8 0.6 
54 Sar = 1 0.1 
-349 -9.4 -60 -1.8 53 1.6 
28 6.7 a 1.6 -12 -2.7 
-16 -5.6 -6 2.2 -3 -1.1 

-244 -11.8 -62 -3.4 40 2.3 

-133 -16.3 4 0.6 22, 3.2 

26 0.3 -24 -0.3 -54 -0.6 
-88 -3.9 -8 0.4 5 0.2 
-25 -2.6 17 1.8 -29 =3.1 
42 57 -21 744 2 -0.3 
97 2.3 -19 -0.4 16 0.4 
32 3.8 1 -0.1 -37 -4.3 


half of 1992, reaching some 460,000 in June. 
The share of total unemployment accounted 
for by persons unemployed for over six 
months reached 30% in mid-1992, the 
highest proportion since the onset of the 
most recent recession (20% in March 1990).5 


An end to the decline in labour 
force participation...? 


Except for several months of relative 
stability in the first half of 1991, the overall 
participation rate the share of the 
population aged 15 and over that is either 
employed or unemployed - declined steadily 
from 67.1% in September 1990 to 65.2% in 
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April 1992. This was a substantially larger 
decline than that which occurred in the 
1981-82 recession, when the rate fell about 1 
percentage point. The first increase in the 
rate since October 1991 occurred in May 
1992, and was followed by a much larger rise 
(0.4%) in June. 

The decline in labour force 
participation was most pronounced among 
young persons, with the rate for 15 to 24 
year-olds dropping from a pre-recession level 
of about 70% to 66% in mid-1992. Most of 
this reduction occurred in 1990 and 1991, 
although the decline continued almost 
throughout the first five months of 1992. 
Increased school, college and university 
enrolment indicates that, for many young 
people, the pursuit of further education was 
chosen as an alternative to looking for work 
in a depressed labour market. Young people, 
however, accounted for most of the increase 
in the overall participation rate in June 
1992. The increase for this age group alone 
that month amounted to 1.2 percentage 
points. 

The recession-induced decline in 
labour force participation was not limited to 
young persons. The rate among adult men, 
which has been declining gradually for many 
years, dropped more rapidly in 1990 and 
1991, particularly among those aged 25 to 
54. The declines during the first four months 
of 1992, though, were relatively modest and 
were followed by similar modest increases in 
May and June. 

For adult women, the recession 
brought a halt to the steady increases in 
labour force participation of about 1 
percentage point per year that had occurred 
throughout the 1980s. In fact, after reaching 
57% in mid-1991, the rate fell during the 
latter part of 1991 and the first quarter of 
1992 - the first significant fall in decades - 
reaching a low of 56.1% in April before 
recovering to 56.5% in June. 
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No increase in discouraged workers 
Despite the decline in labour force 
participation rates, Statistics Canada's 
annual Survey of Job Opportunities (in 
March), which identifies discouraged 
workers — defined as jobless persons who 
want work but are not job-hunting because 
they believe, for various reasons, that no 
suitable work is available - showed no 
significant increase in March 1992. Indeed, 
their number, at 99,000 (unadjusted), was 
hardly any higher than the March 1991 
figure and only about half the peak recorded 
in the wake of the last recession (197,000 in 
March 1983). The situation was similar in 
the United States, where the increase during 
the recent recession was also much smaller 
than anticipated. The smaller-than-expected 
number of discouraged workers can be 
attributed to several factors: a decline in the 
youth population (aging baby boomers); an 
increase in school, college and university 
enrolment; improvements in early 
retirement incentives; and, for reasons not 
entirely clear, an increase in the number of 
persons who expect to return to their former 
employers.é 


Increases in earnings exceeded those of 
consumer prices 

In the area of real earnings, employees 
appear to have fared relatively well during 
the first half of 1992. Throughout 1991, 
increases in the Consumer Price Index 
exceeded those of average weekly earnings. 
Since the beginning of 1992, the situation 
has been reversed. On average, wage 
increases during the first quarter of 1992, for 
example, were about twice the corresponding 
rise in consumer prices. In May 1992 (the 
latest date for which both estimates are 
available), while consumer prices recorded 
the lowest year-over-year increase in over 20 
years (1.3%), the corresponding rise in 
average weekly earnings was 3.5%. 
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Chart E 


So far in 1992, growth in average weekly 
earnings has outpaced price increases. 


Year-over-year % change 


Consumer Price Index 


Average weekly earnings 
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Conclusion 


The first four months of 1992 added 
significantly to the pool of unemployed and 
underemployed workers in Canada. By mid- 
year, however, although the unemployment 
rate was still rising, there were signs of a 
strengthening labour market, particularly 
in the goods-producing industries where 
employment had dropped most sharply 
during the recession. 

Nonetheless, the preceding two years 
of employment losses and declines in labour 
force participation mean that there is a great 
deal of ground to recover. In mid-1992, total 
employment in Canada (at 12.2 million) 
remained some 830,000 below the level that 
would have prevailed if the pre-recession 
employment/population ratio had _ been 
maintained - a difference approximately 
equivalent to the total number of persons 


1989 '90 91 ‘92 employed in the three Atlantic provinces of 
Sources: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours | Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
and Consumer Price Index Brunswick in June 1992. O 

Notes 


1 For information on the Help-wanted Index, see 


Haggar-Guénette (1989). 


2 For more details, see Akyeampong (1992). 


3 Fora full review of the data on students for previous 


years, see Statistics Canada (1992). 
For an analysis of the cyclical effects on the numbers 


of involuntary part-time workers, see Akyeampong 
(1986). 
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A description of the behaviour of alternative 
measures of unemployment rates (including long-term 
unemployment rates) in recent years is scheduled for an 
upcoming issue of Perspectives. For a detailed 
description of these alternative measures published 
regularly by Statistics Canada, see Jackson (1987). 

8 For a detailed analysis of discouraged workers, see 
the article by Akyeampong in this issue. 
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lifting heavy objects.?, Another 17% of back 
injuries were the result of specific 
movements (for example, stretching to move 
a patient in bed) or involuntary movements 
(for instance, recovering from a slip on a wet 
floor). Falls accounted for about 12% of all 
back injuries. Most of the falls experienced 
by women were from the same level (onto 
floors or against objects), but about half of 
those experienced by men were from 
elevations, such as ladders, stairs, or 
vehicles. 


Risk related to industry 


Not surprisingly, back-injury claims are 
distributed unevenly among _ industries 
because of variations in the physical effort 
required to produce different goods and 
services. In addition, coverage of workers in 
high-risk industries, such as forestry and 
construction, may vary by province. 

In 1990, 29% of back-injury claims 
originated in manufacturing, although these 
industries employed just 17% of the paid 
workforce. The pattern was similar in health 
and social services,’ the source of 13% of 
claims, but just 10% of the paid workforce. 
As well, in construction, the proportion of 
claims for back injuries (9%) exceeded that 
industry's share of paid workers (6%). 

By contrast, industries normally 
associated with little physical effort 
accounted for relatively few back-injury 
claims. For instance, the proportion of claims 
originating in education (2%) was far 
surpassed by the percentage of workers 
employed in this industry (7%). 


Injury-prone occupations 


Of course, the probability of experiencing a 
back injury is directly linked to a worker's 
occupation and the related daily tasks. Much 
of the difference in the prevalence of back- 
injury claims among industries, and indeed, 
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Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 


Chart C 


In 1990, most back injuries resulted from 
overexertion. 


Time-loss back-injury claims 


Other 


Falls 


Specific 
movements 


Overexertion 


Source: National Work Injuries Statistics Program 


between men and women, is attributable to 
the clustering of occupations within 
industries and also to the relative 
concentration of men and women in these 
occupations. 

Among men, six blue-collar 
occupation groups accounted for over 70% of 
back-injury claims: product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing; construction 
trades; transport equipment operating; 
material handling; processing; and 
machining. However, together these 
occupations represented only 39% of male 
workers. 

More specifically, back-injury claims 
were most common among men employed in 
occupations that involve lifting, for example, 
truck drivers,? longshoremen, construction 
labourers, and motor vehicle mechanics and 
repairmen. 
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By contrast, back injuries were rare 
among men in-~ most’ white-collar 
occupations. For instance, just 1% of back- 
injury claims were made by men in 
managerial or administrative positions, 
whereas 15% of male workers were employed 
in these occupations. The pattern was 
similar in natural sciences, social sciences, 
and teaching, as well as in clerical and sales 
occupations. 

Among women, the distribution of 
back-injury claims by occupation differed 
from that of men. Fully 33% of women with 
claims for back injuries in 1990 worked in 
health-related occupations, far above the 
proportion of female workers employed in 
this occupation group (10%). Service 
occupations accounted for another 22% of 
back-injury claims made by women, whereas 
15% of women worked in such jobs. And 
although few women had _ blue-collar 
occupations, they represented a relatively 
large share of back injuries. In 1990, 15% of 
the women who made back-injury claims 
worked in product fabricating, assembling 
and repairing, processing, or material 
handling, yet just 6% of female workers were 
employed in these occupations. 

As is the case for men, back injuries 
tend to be experienced by women in jobs that 
require considerable physical exertion. For 
instance, nurses, chefs and cooks, waitresses, 
janitors and cleaners’ accounted for 


relatively large shares of women's back- 
injury claims. 

A small number of back-injury claims 
in some occupations does not necessarily 
mean that few workers are being injured. 
Instead, it may reflect a low level of coverage 
by Workers' Compensation. For example, 
many workers in beauty and barber shops, 
and laundries and cleaners are excluded 


from coverage under some _ provincial 
Workers' Compensation Acts. 

Summary 

Throughout the 1980s, back _ injuries 


increased faster than other compensable 
injuries, so that by 1990 they constituted 
28% of time-loss claims. Despite rapid 
growth in the number of women filing such 
claims, they were still far outnumbered by 
men. 

Men in blue-collar occupations such as 
fabricating, assembling and _ repairing, 
construction trades, transport equipment 
operating, and material handling were over- 
represented among back-injury claimants. 
On the other hand, among women, those 
working in health-related and_ service 
occupations accounted for the highest 
proportions of back injuries. Given the 
nature of work in these occupations, it is not 
surprising that the majority of these injuries 
were sprains or strains due to overexertion.U 


Notes 


Back injuries include injuries to the back muscles, 


spine, spinal cord, thoracic spine, lumbar spine, sacrum 
and coccyx. 


No national data are available on the number of days 
lost from work specifically because of back injuries. The 
Absence from Work Survey (AWS), an annual 
supplement to Statistics Canada's Labour Force Survey, 
collects data on all work absences of two or more weeks. 
According to the AWS, 49% of individuals receiving 
Workers' Compensation in 1990 were absent from work 
for two to five weeks. (Contact Mike Sivyer at (613) 951- 
4598 for more information.) In addition, Labour Canada 
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(1991) estimates that in the 1990s, injured workers will 
lose an average of 30 days per year for work-related 
accidents or illnesses. 

Little national information is available on the cost of 
back injuries to Workers' Compensation Boards or to 
workers sustaining these injuries. Labour Canada 
publishes the cost of benefits paid to injured workers for 
medical aid, hospitalization, pensions, and _ lost 
earnings, but does not have such data for back injuries 
specifically. Approximately $1.8 billion was paid by 
Workers' Compensation Boards for lost earnings (time- 
loss claims) out of a total of $3.9 billion in total benefits 
paid in 1989 (Labour Canada, 1991). According to 
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Notes - concluded 


Statistics Canada's General Social Survey, in 1987, 
injured workers spent an average of $1,112 per work 
accident on non-reimbursable out-of-pocket expenses 
(Millar and Adams, 1991). 

3 Not all work injuries are reported to Workers’ 
Compensation Boards. The General Social Survey found 
that fewer than half of work accidents causing injury 
were reported to Workers’ Compensation in 1987 
(unpublished data). Decisions by supervisors, health 
staff, or workers themselves, in addition to the 
paperwork involved, may result in non-reporting (Webb 
et al., 1989). 

4 The drop in work injuries in 1990 is partly 
attributable to the decline in manufacturing jobs in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

> Paid workers are working owners of incorporated 
businesses or employed persons who work in an 
employer-employee relationship. 


® Since the early 1980s, several provinces have 
extended universal coverage to hospitals and other 
health-related organizations. 

it.’ summary of guidelines for weight limits when 
manually lifting objects is given in Drewezynski (1989). 
For a discussion of repetitive motion injuries, see 
Bertolini and Drewczynski (1990), and for a discussion 
of injuries among women, see Messing (1991). 


8 See "Focus on three occupations in hospitals" in the 
highlights section of Work injuries, 1988-1990 
(Statistics Canada, December 1991). 


° See "Focus on truck drivers" in the highlights section 
of Work injuries, 1987-1989 (Statistics Canada, 
February 1991). 
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Discouraged workers - where have 


they gone? 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


ne of the interesting but less 

publicized labour market develop- 
ments over the past five years or so is the low 
number of discouraged workers. Another is 
the changing composition of the group. 
Discouraged workers are defined as jobless 
persons who want to work and yet are not 
job-hunting because they believe, for various 
reasons, that no suitable work is available.! 
Because these people are not actively 
looking for work, they are not counted in the 
unemployment numbers.? Their number in 
March 1992, at 99,000, was only half the 
level recorded in the wake of the last 
recession (197,000 in March 1983). With 
respect to the group's profile, among the 
most revealing changes are that, compared 
with the situation a decade ago, today's 
discouraged worker is less likely to be a 
youth, and is more likely to be better 
educated. 

This article briefly traces recent 
trends in the discouraged worker group and 
offers some reasons why its numbers during 
the recent recession, and indeed over the 
past several years, have been running at 
about half what they were in the early 
1980s. It also compares the characteristics of 
today's discouraged workers with those of 
their counterparts at that time. 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 
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Interestingly, the diminished growth 
in the number of discouraged workers during 
the recent economic downturn is not unique 
to Canada. A similar phenomenon is being 
observed in the United States, where the 
increase has also been much smaller than 
anticipated (1.8 million in the first quarter of 
1983 compared with 1.1 million in the first 
quarter of 1992 — seasonally adjusted data). 

This raises the question: where have 
the discouraged workers gone? The Survey of 
Job Opportunities (SJO), as well as other 
survey and administrative data, provide 
some of the answers. 


Reduced numbers: underlying 
factors 


The number of discouraged workers in 
March 1992 (99,000) was half the level of 
March 1983 (Chart A). All the major age 
groups saw some decline in their numbers, 
but the extent of the drop varied. At the 
extreme end, youths saw their number cut 
down to one-third the 1983 level, while at 
the other end, persons aged 45 to 54 saw 
their number reduced to about 70%. 

Among the factors contributing to the 
low figures of discouraged workers during 
the recent economic recession are: the 
declining share of youths in the working age 
population; an increase in educational 
institution enrolment (and retention) and in 
training in general; an increasing trend 
towards early retirement; and, an apparent 
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shift of some potential discouraged workers 
into the "waiting for recall" group. 


Fewer young people 

The fall in the number and share of young 
(15 to 24 year-old) discouraged workers can 
partly be traced to the reduced numbers of 
youths in the working age population. In 
March 1983, this group numbered 4.4 
million and comprised 23% of the working 
age population. By comparison, in March 
1992, the corresponding estimates were 3.7 
million and 18%. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
youths featured less prominently in the 1992 
discouraged worker group. 


Increased educational institution 
enrolment and training 

Administrative records also show a 
significant rise in school, college and 
university enrolment (and retention) during 
the recent recession. With reduced or non- 
existent job opportunities, many job seekers 
are adopting various educational strategies 
to improve their employment prospects. 
Some are entering or continuing in school 
rather than remaining in or entering the 
workforce. Data from the Association of 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of 
Ontario, for example, show a 35% increase in 
fall 1992 applications over the previous year. 
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Others are enrolling in skill and trade 
programs sponsored by employers and 
governments. The number enrolled in 
Employment and Immigration Canada's 
(EIC's) Canadian Jobs Strategy Purchase of 


Chart A 


The increase in the number of discour- 
aged workers in the recession of the 
early 1990s is much smaller. 


000 
250 
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Source: Survey of Job Opportunities 
* The survey was not carried out in 1990. 
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Training Program, for example, rose from 
about 171,000 in the fiscal year 1988-89 to 
approximately 222,000 in the fiscal year 
1990-91. And new. starts in EIC's 
Unemployment Insurance Developmental 
Uses Program rose from about 33,000 in the 
1989 calendar year to about 90,000 in 1990.3 


Early retirement 

Another reason for the small increase in 
worker discouragement in this recession is 
the trend towards early retirement. Data 
from the Labour Force Survey have shown a 
dramatic withdrawal of older males from the 
labour force over the past two decades. The 
participation rate for the 55 to 64 age group, 
for example, fell from 79% in 1975 to 63% in 
1991. A major reason for early retirement in 
recent years can be traced to revisions in the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. In 1984, 
the Quebec Pension Plan (QPP), and in 1987 


Table 1 


Trends: diminished cyclical 
sensitivity 


The number of discouraged workers has shown 


itself to be sensitive to both cyclical and seasonal — 


economic activity.4 Their number (like that of the 


unemployed) generally falls during periods of high 


economic activity, and vice versa. However, the 
sensitivity displayed during the recent economic 
recession pales in comparison with that observed 
during the previous recession. For example, from a 
level of around 101,000 in March 1981, the count 


almost doubled to 197,000 in March 1983, in the 


wake of the economic recession of that period. In 
contrast, the increase in discouraged worker 
numbers has been slight during the recent 
recession and sluggish economic recovery, rising 


from 70,000 in March 1989 to only 99,000 in March 


1992. Indeed, the latter figure is hardly any higher 
than the level recorded in March 1986, the fourth 
consecutive year of growth in the last economic 
upturn (Table 1 and Chart A). 


Persons who want work and are available for work by reason for not seeking work in 


the reference week, March 1979 to March 1992 


Total Personal and 
other reasons* 


1979 278 109 
1980 348 123 
1981 338 120 
1982 408 118 
1983 474 140 
1984 445 151 
1985 403 139 
1986 387 148 
1987 346 139 
1988 294 117 
1989 329 150 
1990f x: - 
1991 350 135 
1992 390 161 


Source: Survey of Job Opportunities 


Labour market-related reasons 


Total Waiting Waiting for Believes no 
for recall replies work is 
available** 
‘000 

170 47 39 83 
225 66 49 110 
218 70 48 101 
290 83 46 161 
334 87 50 197 
294 94 51 148 
264 103 39 122 
239 92 45 102 
207 90 il 90 
176 83 25 68 
179 86 23 70 
216 95 28 93 
229 108 23 99 


* Personal and other reasons include: illness and disability (45,000 in 1992); child care (28,000); other personal and 
family responsibilities (15,000); going to school (22,000); other, and no reason (51,000). These figures are not 


cyclically sensitive. 
** This category refers to discouraged workers. 
t+ The survey was not carried out in 1990. 
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Table 2 
New retirements under the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans 


Age 
Year Total 60 to 64 65 and over 
‘000 
1980 125 tes 125 
1981 122 x 122 
1982 124 a 124 
1983 129 Oe 129 
1984* 174 54 120 
1985 184 34 150 
1986 184 32 151 
1987** 353 22 125 
1988 248 143 104 
1989 219 126 93 
1990 220 128 91 


Sources: Quebec Pension Board and Health and Welfare 
Canada 

* QPP introduced flexible retirement. 

** CPP introduced flexible retirement. 


the Canada Pension Plan (CPP), permitted 
Canadians to apply for and_ receive 
retirement pensions at age 60 rather than 
65 —- albeit at reduced rates. The effect of 
these changes was to make early retirement 
more financially attractive for many. In 
1984, about 54,000 Canadians aged 60 to 64 
(hitherto excluded from pension benefits) 
received QPP benefits, and in 1990, 
approximately 128,000 Canadians in that 
same age group were recipients of benefits 
from both plans (Table 2). The availability of 
early retirement benefits may have caused 
many older job losers with few or obsolete 
skills or those living in areas with very high 
unemployment to opt for early retirement. 

The increase in early retirement in 
recent years may also be related to the 
prevalence of early retirement opportunities 
provided in private pension plans as well as 
in other ad hoc early retirement incentives 
(for example, "the golden handshake"). 
Frenken (1991) provides a more detailed 
account of these practices. 
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Compositional shifts 

A closer examination of the SJO data 
suggests that certain compositional shifts 
may provide another reason for the smaller 
numbers of discouraged workers in recent 
years. Notably, there appears to be a shift in 
numbers away from the discouraged worker 
("believes no work is available") group into 
the "waiting for recall" group (Table 1). Up 
to 1984, the discouraged worker count each 
March was about double that of the waiting 
for recall group (for example, 197,000 versus 
87,000 in 1983). From 1985 to 1987, the 
counts in the two groups were fairly even. 
Since then the number in the waiting for 
recall group has exceeded that of the 
discouraged worker group (for example, 
108,000 compared with 99,000 in 1992). It is 
difficult to pin down concrete reasons for this 


Table 3 
Selected characteristics of discouraged 
workers, March 1983 and March 1992 


1983 1992 
‘000 

Total 197 99 
Age 
15-24 years 57 19 
25-44 years 80 43 
45-54 years 29 20 
55 years and over 30 17 
Sex 
Men 86 49 
Women 111 50 
Education 
Primary school only 60 25 
Some or completed high school 109 Sy 


Some or completed postsecondary 
(including certificates and 


degrees) 28 23 
Region 
Atlantic 41 30 
Quebec 79 32 
Ontario 42 23 
Prairies 18 11 
British Columbia 16 -- 


Source: Survey of Job Opportunities 
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Chart B 


Comparing the recessions of the early 1980s and 1990s... 


° 
Yo 
60 ... youth representation in the discouraged 
worker group has been greatly reduced. 


15-24 25-44 45-54 55 
and over 


Age 


HS 1983 


60 ... discouraged workers are now better 
educated. 


50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 
Primary Some or Some or 
school completed completed 
only high postsecondary 
school (including 
certificates and 
degrees) 


[_] 1992 


Source: Survey of Job Opportunities 


apparent shift - a shift that appears to be 
concentrated among adult males —- and it 
would be interesting to investigate if those 
waiting for recall actually do return to their 
former employers. 


Changing profile: 1983 compared 
with 1992 


The characteristics of discouraged workers 
in 1992 differ in many respects from those of 
the 1983 group (Table 3). Notable among the 
changes are the group's age, educational 
attainment and geographical distribution. 
Today's discouraged worker is much 
less likely to be a youth. In 1983, almost one 
in three discouraged workers was aged 15 to 
24; by 1992, the ratio had fallen to roughly 
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one in five (Chart B). As pointed out earlier, 
many of today's youths now choose to remain 
in school or pursue other training to improve 
their employment prospects. Another 
significant demographic shift is that, in 
1983, women outnumbered men, but in 1992, 
the split was even. 

Today's discouraged workers are also 
better educated. About one-quarter of the 
1992 group had at least some postsecondary 
education, compared with only 14% in the 
1983 group (Chart B). 

Discouraged workers tend to be 
concentrated in regions experiencing severe 
unemployment. This generally held true in 
both 1983 and 1992; however, there were 
some significant shifts. Together, Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces have always 
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accounted for close to two-thirds of all 
discouraged workers. This was the case in 
both 1983 and 1992, but the distribution 
between these two regions in those two years 
differed. In 1983, approximately two-fifths of 
the nation's discouraged workers resided in 
Quebec and another one-fifth in the Atlantic. 
In 1992, however, Quebec's share was down 
to about one-third the national total and that 
of the Atlantic region was up to about one- 
third. Newfoundland alone accounted for 
more than half (17,000) of the Atlantic total. 
Compared with other provinces, British 
Columbia fared much better in the recent 
recession. Considering the severity of 
economic set-backs Ontario experienced 
during the current recession, the rise in that 
province's share in 1992 (to 23% from 21%) 
was relatively small (Chart C). 

There were some compositional shifts 
among the major industries as well, with the 
largest occurring in manufacturing. In 1983, 
approximately 18% of discouraged workers 
had last worked in the manufacturing 
industry. The comparable figure in March 
1992 was lower, at only 13%. Manufacturing 
has a larger-than-average share of older 
workers. The severe economic set-back this 
industry suffered during the current 
recession may have prompted some workers 
to take early retirement. 


Conclusion 


The increase in unemployment during the 
recession of the early 1990s was almost as 
severe as the one in the early 1980s. Yet the 
number of discouraged workers this time 
around was only one half the level a decade 
ago. 

The decline in the discouraged worker 
numbers may be traced to several factors. 
First, a principal source of the discouraged 
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Chart C 


Despite regional shifts, the Atlantic and 
Quebec still account for almost two- 
thirds of discouraged workers. 
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Source: Survey of Job Opportunities 


worker population, namely youths, has 
diminished. Second, many people who might 
otherwise be discouraged workers have 
remained in  or_ entered educational 
institutions, or become participants in 
employer- or government-sponsored training 
programs to improve their job prospects. 
Third, recent pension plan revisions and 
other early retirement incentive packages 
have rendered the early retirement option 
more financially attractive to many older 
workers. Finally, for reasons that are not 
readily apparent, many laid-off people today 
(more than in the early 1980s), expect to 
return to their former employers. oO 
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Notes 


Their belief may derive from a variety of factors 


including: a shortage of jobs in their locality or line of 
work; perceived discrimination for reasons such as age, 
race, sex and religion; a lack of necessary skills, training 
or experience; or, a chronic illness or disability. 

Fora detailed analysis of why they cannot be counted 
as unemployed see Macredie (1984) and Akyeampong 
(1987). 


3 Under Employment and Immigration Canada's 


Canadian Jobs Strategy, only those not receiving 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) benefits are eligible to 
participate in the Purchase of Training Program. In 
contrast, only UI beneficiaries are eligible under the UI 
Developmental Uses Program. Training accounts for the 
bulk of funds allocated under this program, but some 
allocation also goes to job creation and work sharing. 
“For detailed analyses of the seasonal sensitivity, see 
Macredie (1984) and Akyeampong (1987 and 1989). 
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Just released 


Income and employment profiles of 
small areas 


After updating its databases with 1990 
figures, the Small Area and Administrative 
Data Division (SAADD) now provides the 
most recent labour market and income 
figures available for small geographic areas. 
The data are derived from 1990 income tax 
returns, filed by about two-thirds of adult 
Canadians, and provide information about 
such characteristics as income, labour force 
activity, family status, and migration 
patterns. These products are available for 
census areas, such as census divisions (CDs) 
and census metropolitan areas (CMAs), and 
for postal code areas as well as areas 
specified by clients. Three databases updated 
in the last quarter, and now available to 
users, are described below. 

Demographic and income statistics for 
postal areas provide information about the 
age, sex and marital status of taxfilers, 
Family Allowance and Unemployment 
Insurance benefits as well as employment 
income. Area averages are compared with 
provincial and national averages. Data are 
available for Forward Sortation Areas 
(FSAs), rural postal codes and postal walks. 
For example, in the Ottawa FSA with the 
prefix "K1S": 
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@ 17,800 people filed tax returns; 48% of 
them were between 25 and 44 years old, 
and 52% had personal incomes over 
$25,000. 


w At $26,800, the median total income for 
all taxfilers in the Ottawa FSA was 25% 
higher than the provincial and 40% 
higher than the national median. 


The Labour force income profile offers 
statistics on the number of _ taxfilers 
reporting in the area, total and median 
income, employment income and 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) benefits. For 
instance, in the census division of Ottawa- 
Carleton in 1990: 


= Almost 371,000 people reported total em- 
ployment income of more than $10 
billion; about $165 million came from UI 
payments. 


= The median employment income of 
$24,600 was 14% higher than the pro- 
vincial median and 27% higher than the 
Canadian median. 


Economic dependency ratios (EDRs) 
measure the dollar value of government 
transfers received by residents of an area 
compared with the area's employment 
income. The EDR breaks payments down 
into their component parts — private and 
public pensions, Family Allowance, 
Unemployment Insurance, Old Age 
Security, the Federal Sales Tax Credit, 
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the Goods and Services Tax Credit, the Child 
Tax Credit, other reported non-taxable 
income and provincial tax credits. The EDR 
for the chosen small area is compared with 
the provincial and national averages. 

Taking the census division of Ottawa- 
Carleton in 1990 as an example: 


@ The EDR was 18, (for every $100 of 
employment income, the region received 
$18 in transfer payments, totalling over 
$1.9 billion); it was 2% higher than the 
EDR for Ontario, but 11% lower than 
that for Canada. 


@ The biggest contributor to the EDR, 
accounting for almost half the dollar 
outlay, was private pension benefits 
(pensions other than the Canada or 
Quebec Pension Plans). 


@ 56% of a total $1,095 million in transfer 
payments to men consisted of private 
pension benefits, compared with 29% of 
$853 million in transfer payments paid 
to women. 


For further information about the 
custom-service products from SAADD, call 
(613) 951-9720, or fax (613) 951-4745. CL) 


New survey shows Canadians 
planning more carefully for 
retirement 


Results of the first national Survey on 
Ageing and Independence are now available. 
The survey, conducted by Statistics Canada 
in September 1991 under the sponsorship of 
a consortium of federal departments, 
collected data on a broad range of charac- 
teristics that contribute to the quality of life 
of older Canadians. Researchers with the 
Canadian Ageing Research Network 
(CARNET) assisted in the survey design. 
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Approximately 20,000 individuals 
aged 45 and over were interviewed about 
topics that included: retirement and 
retirement preparations and expectations; 
labour force activity; economic well-being; 
social support and contributions; health; 
and, living arrangements and housing. Half 
the respondents’ represented "today's 
seniors" (those 65 years and over), while the 
other half comprised "tomorrow's seniors" 
(those 45 to 64 years). 

Among the highlights of the survey 
are: 


@ 41% of retirees aged 45 to 64 and 50% of 
those aged 65 and over had not actively 
prepared for retirement; on the other 
hand, about 20% of those aged 45 and 
over did spend six years or more 
preparing for retirement, usually by 
contributing to RRSPs, building up 
savings and avoiding the accumulation 
of debts. 


@ About 70% of respondents believed that 
their income and investments would 
meet their future financial needs, but 
21% of those aged 45 to 64 anticipated 
money problems. 


@ Labour force participation rates for both 
sexes declined sharply with age, with 60 
seeming to mark the dividing line. 
Participation rates dropped from 94% for 
men aged 45 to 49, to 49% for those 60 to 
64, and to less than 8% for older men; 
among women, rates fell from 77% 
among 45 to 49 year-olds to 24% for those 
60 to 64, and to less than 5% for women 
65 and over. 


™ Pensions were the main source of 
personal income for men and women 65 
years and over. Private pensions were 
the main source of personal income for 
32% of men aged 65 to 69 and for only 9% 
of women; conversely, 71% of women and 
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41% of men relied on government 
pensions as their main source of income. 


@ Stress is a significant factor for many 
people aged 45 and over: nearly half the 
respondents reported coping with the 
death or serious illness of a family 
member, relative or close friend, or with 
their own serious illness or injury, at 
some time in the 12 months preceding 
the survey. 


m About 78% of 45 to 64 year-old Cana- 
dians owned homes, and almost two- 
thirds of them had paid off their 
mortgages; meanwhile, 64% of those 65 
and older were homeowners and 9 in 10 
had clear title to their homes. Most 
homeowners paid off their mortgages as 
they approached retirement age: almost 
half (47%) of those aged 45 to 49 were 
mortgage free, compared with 84% in the 
60 to 64 age group. 


A brief information package con- 
taining highlights of the main findings of the 
Survey of Ageing and Independence is now 
available and a microdata file can also be 
ordered. A complete analytical report on the 
survey findings is scheduled for publication 
in the fall of 1992. For more information, 
contact Gilles Montigny at (613) 951-9731 or 
Nancy Darcovich at (613) 951-4585. OC 


Profiles of life in rural areas and 
small towns 


Hard data on rural communities and small 
towns has not been readily accessible to the 
general user of statistics. With the publica- 
tion of Rural and small town Canada, the 
authors hope to "benchmark" the economic 
and social situation of Canadians living in 
small communities. The data have been 
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collected by Statistics Canada for a number 
of years, but this is the first time they have 
been pulled together to produce a com- 
prehensive portrait. 

The report's 22 papers place consid- 
erable emphasis on businesses and labour 
markets in smaller communities (about half 
the papers), and related themes such as 
income, health and social conditions. (An 
abridged version of one of the papers, "Are 
single industry towns diversifying? A look at 
fishing, mining and wood-based commu- 
nities," appeared in the Spring 1992 issue of 
Perspectives.) Most of the data are presented 
at the national level, but several case studies 
examine the situation of specific regions or 
provinces. 

Among some of the observations 
presented in the report: 


m Very few single resource-based towns 
have diversified their economies over the 
past 20 years. 


= Small- and medium-sized firms record 
lower profits in small towns than in 
urban areas. 


= Farm women have higher labour force 
participation rates than non-farm 
women; in some rural areas, farm 
women account for 40% of non-agricul- 
tural female employment. 


m Rural Canadians pay fewer taxes and 
receive more transfer payments than 
urban Canadians. 


= Mortality rates are higher in rural areas, 
and specific health problems plague 
many "typically" rural occupations, such 
as farming. 


@ One-third of rural Canadians live on the 
fringe of major metropolitan areas. 
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Rural and small town Canada is 
available for $29.95 (shipping, handling and 
GST extra) from Thompson Educational 
Publishing, 11 Briarcroft Road, Toronto, 
M6S 1H3. Telephone (416) 766-2763; fax 
(416) 766-0398. OC) 


Just in time for new census data: 
definitions and concepts on-screen 


For census users who work on personal com- 
puters, Statistics Canada recently released 
an electronic version of its 1991 Census 
dictionary of terms and definitions. Using 
the keyword-search principle, users of the 
1991 Census electronic dictionary will be 
able to find detailed information about all 
variables used by the 1991 Censuses of 
Population and Agriculture. 

The ease of keyword search is boosted 
by a cross-referencing, or linking, feature 
that accepts common synonyms for spe- 
cialized census terms; for example, the 
colloquial term "senior" will prompt a search 
based on the census keyword "age." Thus, 
familiarity with census terms is not required 
- a boon for new or infrequent users. The 
complete text of definitions and concepts can 
be printed directly from the table of contents 
menu, or it can be exported for use in 
spreadsheets and word processing packages 
for inclusion in larger documents. The 
dictionary also provides a list of French 
equivalents for English terms. The user- 
friendly software can be easily installed on 
an IBM-compatible 286 PC with MS DOS 3.0 
or a more recent edition of DOS. 

The 1991 Census electronic dictionary 
(Catalogue 92-301D FE), comprising one 
diskette and supporting user documentation, 
is available for $40 from your nearest 
Statistics Canada Reference Centre (listed 
inside the front cover of Perspectives). ial 
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Bureau of Labour Information offers 
overview of contract settlements 


The Bureau of Labour Information is 
perhaps the first point of reference for 
observers of trends and significant develop- 
ments in industrial relations in Canada. 
This branch of Labour Canada provides up- 
to-date information about the state of labour 
negotiations and wage _— settlements, 
including copies of collective agreements and 
data on general economic conditions likely to 
affect negotiations. It also offers the services 
of the largest industrial relations library in 
the country. The Bureau produces several 
important regular publications as well. Two 
monthly reports should be of particular 
interest to Perspectives readers. 

The wage settlement bulletin: This 
monthly newsletter provides information 
covering bargaining units of 500 or more 
employees. Analytical highlights compare 
the previous month's settlements with 
trends of the previous year. Data are 
provided by province and industry, and 
information on the distribution of settle- 
ments according to increases in base rates is 
also presented. Tables listing current and 
upcoming negotiations cover parties in- 
volved and status of talks (for example, 
whether bargaining or in mediation). The 
text is well supplemented with charts. 

Collective bargaining review: This 70 
to 80-page publication, issued 11 times per 
year, complements The wage settlement 
bulletin, and sets out details of key 
agreements (wages, hours, benefits) reached 
during the month. An index system alerts 
readers to the specific settlements covered. 
The review carries a list of contracts soon 
slated to expire, as well as tables of wage 
increases and work stoppages during the 
month. 

The Bureau of Labour Information 
also produces other reports ona less frequent 
basis - among them the annua! Directory of 
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labour organizations, Access: labour's guide 
to federal programs and _ services, and 
Collective bargaining information services. 
Special reports that address specific issues 
are also published on an occasional basis. 

A yearly subcription to The wage 
settlement bulletin is $214; an annual 
subscription to the Collective bargaining 
review is $107 (both prices include GST). For 
more information, please call the Bureau of 
Labour Information at 1-800-567-6866 or 
(819) 997-3117. To order, write to the 
Canada Publishing Group, Supply and 
Services Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0S9. 

UO 


Phenomenon of home-based business 
explored in new research report 


The National Home-Based Business Project 
Committee recently released the results of 
its investigation into home-based business 
activity in Canada. The report, entitled 
Home enterprise: Canadians and home- 
based work, represents the findings of two 
professors at The School of Business Man- 
agement at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
in Toronto. 

Created in November 1990, the 
Committee's mandate was to assess the 
extent of home-based business operations 
and their economic impact on the com- 
munity, as well as to review municipal 
regulations that affect home-based firms. 
The report makes use of two primary data 
sources, a national Gallup Poll and a survey 
of 400 home-based business owners, and is 
supplemented with data from Revenue 
Canada-Taxation files, the 1981 and 1986 
Censuses of Population, and a survey of 21 
municipalities. 

One of the major challenges con- 
fronting the researchers was the lack of 
agreement about what constitutes home- 
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based business activity: analysts can select a 
definition suitable to their needs from a 
whole spectrum of choices. For example, 
depending on the definition used, the 
incidence of home-based business in Canada 
ranges from 5% to 23% of all households. 
Among the researchers' findings are: 


@ About 1 in every 10 Canadian house- 
holds has a self-employed worker; of 
these people, half are full-time workers. 


m= The typical home business generates two 
jobs, which are often filled by non-family 
members. 


@ Half of the home-based businesses are in 
a service industry. 


= Home-based businesses represent a 
growing market for office equipment 
suppliers. People starting home-based 
businesses intend to spend several 
thousand dollars on equipment, and 
their priorities most often include a 
personal computer, printer, fax machine, 
photocopier, cellular phone and 
answering machine. 


Since one purpose of the report is to 
provide a reference tool for ongoing research, 
it also includes an extensive compendium of 
bibliographic references. 

Home enterprise: Canadians and home- 
based work and its companion summary 
document, Home business: the new reality, 
are available in full depository libraries 
across Canada. They can also be obtained 
from a number of organizations involved in 
the Home-Based Business Project, among 
them Employment and _ Immigration 
Canada, the Federation of Canadian Munici- 
palities, the Canadian Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business and many home-based 
business associations. 
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For more’ information, contact 
Michael Roche, Federation of Canadian 
Municipalities, at (613) 237-5221, or fax 
(613) 237-2965; or Barb Mowat, National 
Home-Based Business Project Committee at 
(604) 520-5720, or fax (604) 854-3087. O 


Monitoring women's movement into 
non-traditional fields of study 


The University and College Affairs Branch 
of Industry, Science and Technology Canada 
recently published the second volume of its 
series Women in science and engineering. 
Covering the period from 1977-78 to 1989- 
90, the report examines over 200 public 
colleges in terms of: women's enrolment in 
and graduation from science and _ en- 
gineering career programs; and the distribu- 
tion of female faculty members in those 
fields. (Volume 1 of the series describes 
female enrolment, graduation and faculty in 
universities. ) 

The study defines four major fields of 
study as "science and engineering": (1) 
engineering and applied sciences; (2) natural 
sciences and primary industries; (3) health 
sciences; and (4) social sciences and services. 
Over the decade, women's standing in these 
fields taken together appears to have 
changed little. In 1977-78, they accounted 
for 50% of full-time students enrolled in 
science and engineering disciplines; by 1989- 
90, they made up 51%. 

Despite the apparent overall stability, 
some changes occurred within the various 
fields of study during the period: 


@ In 1989-90, 16% of full-time students 
enrolled in engineering and applied 
sciences were women (up from 13% in 
1977-78) and in natural sciences and 
primary industries, 31% of students were 
women compared with 25% in 1977-78. 
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Over the same period, the proportion of 
women studying health sciences dropped 
from 90% to 84%. 


= The proportion of full-time female 
students graduating from college career 
programs” reflected the enrolment 
figures: they changed most significantly 
in engineering and applied sciences 
(rising from 11% of graduates in 1977 to 
16% in 1989), natural sciences and 
primary industries (increasing from 24% 
to 32%), and health sciences (falling from 
92% to 84%). 


Data on teachers are somewhat 
limited for two reasons: data for Quebec are 
not available by field of study; and, coverage 
includes both trade school and _ other 
postsecondary teachers. However, it can be 
observed that in 1987-88: 


m= Women accounted for 34% of full-time 
teachers in all college career programs, 
whereas they made up 31% of teachers in 
science and engineering programs. 


= Women dominated teaching in health 
sciences, where they made up 86% of the 
faculty; on the other hand, they 
accounted for fewer than 4% of the 
teaching staff in engineering and applied 
sciences. 


Women in science and engineering, 
volume II: colleges is available from the 
University and College Affairs Branch, 
Science and Technology Sector, Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada, 235 Queen 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OH5, or by 
calling (613) 990-7228. Volume 3 of this 
series will address the labour force expe- 
rience of women in science and engineering. 


O 
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Assessing the nation's human 
resources 


The findings of the final analytical report on 
the General Social Survey (GSS) Cycle 4 
provide valuable insights into the way 
Canadians are preparing to face the future. 
Human resource challenges of education, 
computers and retirement, by Graham S. 
Lowe of the University of Alberta, digs deep 
into the results of GSS Cycle 4, which was 
conducted from January to February 1989. 
(For a description of the aims, structure and 
methodology of the GSS, please refer to 
"Sources" in the Spring 1990 issue of 
Perspectives.) 

The analysis in Human _ resource 
challenges of education, computers and 
retirement focusses on three different but 
related topics: education, computer literacy, 
and attitudes to retirement. All are clearly 
linked to emerging labour market issues - 
education and computer literacy because 
they are becoming essential for success in 
the workplace, and retirement because it 
may pose challenges to economic growth and 
social well-being that we do not yet clearly 
anticipate. (Some of the material in this 
report has been published in Perspectives as 
“Computers in the workplace," Summer 
1991, and "Retirement attitudes, plans and 
behaviour," Autumn 1991.) 

Some highlights of the report are: 


@ In 1989, 10% of Canadians aged 15 and 
over were enrolled in a postsecondary 
degree or diploma program; 62% of these 
enrolled students were people whose 
main activity was working. 


@ 14% of the workforce was enrolled in an 
educational program leading to a degree, 
diploma or certificate; about half of these 
people were taking courses to improve or 
change their careers. 
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What’s new? 


@ About 36% of workers had jobs in the 
field in which they had studied, but 43% 
worked in jobs that they perceived were 
not related to their educational 
background. 


@ Almost half the adults in Canada were 
able to use computers and over one-third 
of the workforce used computers in their 
jobs. 


@® 55% of clerical workers and 52% of 
managers and administrators worked 
with computers; about two-thirds of the 
workers whose Jobs had been affected by 
technological change in the last half of 
the 1980s felt that the skills required to 
perform their work had increased. 


@ In 1989, about 55% of male employees 
and 49% of female employees were 
covered by company pension plans; 
among those who had already retired, 
3in 5 men received company pension 
benefits compared with fewer than 3 in 
10 women. 


= About 28% of retirees left the workforce 
because they had reached the age of 65, 
but almost as many retired because of 
health reasons. 


Human resource challenges of educa- 
tion, computers and retirement (Catalogue 
11-612E, no. 7) is available for $40 from 
Publications Sales and Service, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6; fax 
(613) 951-1584. For further information 
about Cycle 4, contact Ghislaine Villeneuve 
at (613) 951-4995; for information about the 
complete GSS project, contact Doug Norris at 
(613) 951-2572. CL) 
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THE 
NEWS 
BEHIND 
THE 
NUMBERS 


The 1986 Census Data Base collected the 
numbers on Canadians — but what do they 
mean to you? The FOCUS ON CANADA 
Series analyses the issues that emerged 
from the Census results, in an easy-to-read 
style. 


FOCUS ON CANADA looks at the issues 
affecting Canada’s seniors and its youth, 
its ethnic and aboriginal communities; its 
regions in the far north and the industrial 
south. 


And there’s much more to keep you 
informed — and enlightened. Each publica- 
tion is bilingual, and costs $10 in Canada 
(US$11 in other countries). Order the full 
set of 16 for a comprehensive reference 
tool for home, school or office. 


To order, write to Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OTO. 
For faster service, using VISA or MasterCard call toll-free. 


Please make cheques or money orders payable to the Receiver General for 
Canada/Publications. 


Contact a Regional Reference Centre near you for further information. 


1-800-267-6677 Call Toll-Free 


Key labour and income facts 
ae ee 


The following selection of labour and income 
indicators is drawn from 12 sources and 
includes published and unpublished annual 
data. These indicators appear in every issue. 

The latest annual figures are always 
shown; as results become available, the 
indicators are updated so that every issue 
contains new data. An indicator updated 
since the last issue is "flagged" with an 
asterisk. 


Data sources 


The indicators are derived from the following sources: 


1-11&15 Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


12-14 Labour Market Activity Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Richard Veevers (613) 951-4617 


16 Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Denis Lefebvre (613) 951-4600 


17 Workers' Compensation statistics 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Joanne Proulx (613) 951-4040 


18 Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


19-20 Unemployment Insurance statistics 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


21-28 Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Howard Krebs (613) 951-4063 
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29-31 Labour Canada, major wage 
settlements 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Information (819) 997-3117 


32-34 Labour income (Revenue Canada -— 
Taxation-based statistics, Survey of 
Employment, Payrolls and Hours and 
other surveys) 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


35-45 Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


46-52 Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


53-54 Administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services (613) 951-9720 


Notes on the method of deriving 
certain indicators are given at the end of the 
table. 


Additional data 

The table provides at the most two years of 
data for each indicator. A longer time series 
(generally 10 years) for this set of indicators 
can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a 
cost of $50. (A more extensive explanation of 
the indicators is also available.) This 10- 
year data set is updated annually in April. 
For information, contact Jeannine Usalcas 
at (613) 951-6889. 
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Key labour and income facts 
No. Unit Year Canada «Nid. PEL =oNS = NE. 


Labour market 


1 Labour force ‘000 1990 13,681 242 65 424 331 
1991 13,757 241 64 422 327 
Change % 0.6 -0.4 -1.7 -0.4 -1.0 
2 Participation rate % 1990 67.0 56.0 66.0 62.1 59.8 
1991 66.3 55.3 65.1 61.3 58.6 
3 Employed ‘000 1990 12,572 201 55 379 291 
1991 12,340 197 53 371 286 
Change % -1.8 -2.0 -3.9 -2.1 -1.7 
4 Proportion of employed % 1990 15.4 11.3 15.5 15.8 14.6 
working part time 1991 16.4 12.3 16.2 17.0 15.3 
5 Proportion of part-timers % 1990 22.4 52.3 35.5 33.1 37.9 
wanting full-time work 1991 ea | 59.1 39.3 38.6 39.8 
6 Unemployed ‘000 1990 1,109 41 10 45 40 
1991 1,417 44 11 51 42 
Change % 20.4 7.4 11.2 13.9 4.0 
7 Official unemployment rate % 1990 8.1 Lerfal 14.9 10.5 12.1 
1991 10.3 18.4 16.8 12.0 12.7 
Alternative measures of 

unemployment 
8 Unemployed 14 or more weeks asa % 1990 3.1 8.3 5.6 4.2 4.6 
proportion of the labour force 1991 4.6 9.3 6.3 5.2 5.2 


9 Unemployment rate: 


- of persons heading families % 1990 7.3 16.5 15.3 9.3 11.2 
with children under age 16 1991 9.1 17.0 16.9 10.5 11.8 
- excluding full-time students % 1990 8.0 17.2 15.4 10.5 12.0 
1991 10.1 18.4 17.3 11.9 12.6 
- including full-time members % 1990 8.1 17.0 14.7 10.2 11.9 
of the Canadian Armed Forces 1991 10.2 18.3 TGs abet 12.5 
- of the full-time labour force % 1990 9.6 19.7 18.2 12.8 14.6 
1991 12.4 21.6 20.4 15.0 15.5 
- ofthe part-time labour force % 1990 10.1 15.6 7.6 12.9 13.5 
1991 11.8 16.2 10.2 13.9 13.6 
— including persons on the % 1990 8.7 20.3 16.4 11.3 14.0 
margins of the labour force 1991 11.0 222 18.4 13.0 14.8 
10 Underutilization rate based on % 1990 10.2 20.3 18.5 13.5 15.4 
hours lost through unemployment 1991 13.0 22.3 20.9 15.7 16.4 

and underemployment 
11 Proportion unemployed six months % 1990 18.4 26.8 -- 18.5 17.6 
or longer 1991 23.3 28.2 -- 21.1 21.4 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


5 Que. Ont. * Men © Sask, 5. Alta... B.C. Yukon N.WT. Year Unit No. 
3,399 5,268 544 483 1,324 1,601 , “ 1990 ‘000 1 
3,392 5,276 541 484 1,357 1,652 : : 1991 
0.2 0.2 -0.6 0.3 2.5 3.2 z . % 
64.3 69.4 67.6 66.8 72.1 66.0 ‘ z 1990 % 2 
63.4 68.3 66.9 67.1 72.5 66.4 : : 1991 
3,055 4,937 505 449 1,231 1,469 E ‘ 1990 ‘000 3 
2.987 4,770 494 449 1,246 1,489 : 1991 
2.2 3.4 2.3 0.1 1.2 1.4 : % 
13.8 15.8 18.2 17.1 15.0 16.7 : ‘ 1990 % 4 
14.9 16.9 19.2 17.7 15.2 18.0 2 F 1991 
33.1 14.5 21.8 27.5 19.3 21.4 a. 1990 hor ob 
36.7 21.8 29.7 31.8 21.3 25.7 : f 1991 
345 331 39 34 93 132 : " 1990 ‘000 6 
405 506 48 36 111 163 i : 1991 
17.6 53.1 21.0 5.5 19.7 23.6 f 3 % 
10.1 6.3 7.2 7.0 7.0 8.3 ; : 1990 a 
11.9 9.6 8.8 714 8.2 9.9 f z 1991 
4.5 2.0 2.8 2.5 2.2 2.9 4 ‘ 1990 % 8 
5.8 4.2 3.9 2.8 3.0 4.1 : ‘ 1991 

9 
8.6 5.6 5.9 6.7 6.5 7.7 : ‘ 1990 % 
10.4 8.3 7.4 6.6 1.5 9.0 F : 1991 
10.1 6.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 8.1 . 2 1990 % 
11.9 9.3 8.7 7.2 8.0 9.7 1991 
10.1 6.2 1.2 7.0 7.0 8.2 ; . 1990 % 
11.9 9.5 8.7 7.3 8.2 9.8 F 1991 
12.2 71 9.1 9.1 8.1 9.8 ‘ , 1990 % 
14.5 11.2 115 9.9 9.5 12.2 3 * 1991 
11.8 9.1 8.9 9.5 10.5 10.4 :. ‘ 1990 % 
13.1 11.6 11.0 10.5 11.1 10.6 : ‘ 1991 
11.3 6.5 17 1.5 13 8.6 . 1990 % 
13.3 9.9 9.3 79 8.5 10.2 x . 1991 
12.6 1.1 9.7 9.8 8.7 10.4 : . 1990 % 10 
14.9 11.9 12.1 10.7 10.1 12.8 H . 1991 
23.7 13.8 19.3 16.7 15.3 16.5 i : 1990 % il 
27.4 22.7 22.3 18.0 17.9 20.9 2 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. 


Other labour market indicators 


12 Employed at some time in the year, 
men, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of male 
population age 16 to 69 


Employed at some time in the year, 
women, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of female 
population age 16 to 69 


13 Unemployed at some time in the 
year, men, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of male 
population age 16 to 69 


Unemployed at some time in the 
year, women, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of female 
population age 16 to 69 


14 Full-time, full-year male paid 
workers 


Full-time, full-year female paid 
workers 


15 Days lost per full-time worker 
per year through illness or for 
personal reasons 

*16 Proportion of paid workers absent 

two or more consecutive weeks 
because of illness or accident 

17 Workers receiving Workers' 
Compensation for time-loss injuries 
Change 


18 Help-wanted Index (1981 = 100) 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Unit 


% 


‘000 
% 


Year 


1988 


1989 


1988 


1989 


1988 


1989 


1988 


1989 
1988 
1989 


1988 
1989 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1989 
1990 


1990 
1991 


Canada 


7,688 
86.6 


7,707 
85.8 


6,337 
69.7 


6,364 
69.2 


1,366 
15.4 


1,307 
14.5 


1,247 
13:7 


1,162 
12.6 


4,017 
3,897 


2,597 
2,613 


9.4 
9.4 


6.7 
6.3 


621 
587 
-5.5 


114 
75 


Nfld. PEL. NS) 26 NB. 
157 37 241 195 
82.6 88.1 83.7 82.3 
158 37 241 197 
81.3 87.0 83.5 82.1 
120 32 197 164 
62.2 74.4 64.6 66.9 
124 32 197 164 
63.9 74.6 64.4 66.0 

51 11 89 55 
26.8 26.2 17.0 23.2 
52 10 54 60 
26.6 23.3 18.8 25.1 
44 10 49 43 
22.8 23.3 16.1 17.6 
41 9 45 48 
21.2 21.7 14.7 19.2 
63 13 121 87 
53 13 120 16 
35 11 16 60 
33 11 16 52 
10.1 7.3 9.1 9.3 

10.6 8.0 9.7 9.4 
4.7 4.4 6.8 65 
5.0 4.8 5.6 6.5 

11 2 14 13 
10 3 13 13 
-3.0 41 TA 44 
153 133 161 162 
100 106 111 116 
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Key labour and income facts 


2 Que, Ont...» Man. > Soak. <>. Alta. B.C. Yukon N.W.T. Year Unit No. 
1,962 2,909 303 277 729 877 “ = 1988 ‘000s «12 
84.7 88.4 87.3 87.4 88.5 85.4 us 2 % 
1,949 2,939 294 267 731 894 s i 1989 ‘000 
83.4 81.1 84.7 84.8 87.8 84.9 ‘ os % 
1,542 2,462 257 228 621 716 5: “ 1988 ‘000 
64.4 72.9 72.2 71.9 75.7 68.5 vs os % 
1,548 2,466 251 226 623 733 ¥ a 1989 ‘000 
64.1 72.1 70.8 71.3 75.2 68.5 4 4 % 
400 404 53 43 128 172 . p 1988 ‘000 13 
17.3 12.3 15.3 13.6 15.5 16.7 F as % 
386 377 57 40 126 145 ‘: 1989 ‘000 
16.5 11.3 16.3 12.7 15.1 13.8 bi 5 %o 
362 361 51 39 114 173 . 3 1988 ‘000 
15.1 10.7 14.3 12.3 13.9 16.6 ‘i us % 
323 360 44 32 91 167 a ae 1989 ‘000 
13.4 10.5 12.3 10.3 11.0 15.6 # as % 
1,014 1,661 153 123 356 425 ie s 1988 ‘000s «14 
978 1,570 149 123 355 460 ks = 1989 
638 1,087 104 79 248 259 - “3 1988 ‘000 
657 1,081 101 82 260 261 ‘is 1989 
10.5 9.5 9.0 8.0 7.3 8.5 a ss 1990 days 15 
10.9 9.0 9.3 8.5 7.9 8.7 “ Be 1991 
7.5 6.7 6.4 5.8 5.2 6.8 - . 1990 Si 416 
7.8 6.0 6.1 5.0 4.9 6.2 rr 1991 
219 201 22 14 45 80 < 1 1989 ‘000s 17 
205 184 21 14 39 84 * 1 1990 
-6.4 -8.2 -1.2 -1.2 -13.6 6.1 “ -17.6 % 
127 111 97 106 65 116 m - 1990 18 
85 69 66 79 41 80 + e 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. Unit Year Canada Nfld. P.E.I. NS. N.B. 


Unemployment insurance 


*19 Total beneficiaries ‘000 1990 15921 74 13 56 58 
1991 1,365 80 15 63 65 
Change % 21.8 8.4 13.1 12.9 11.8 
*20 Regular beneficiaries without ‘000 1990 855 59 10 42 47 
reported earnings 1991 1,024 63 11 46 51 
Change % 19.8 7.3 12.2 114 9.9 
Earnings (including overtime) 

and hours 
*21 Average weekly earnings in $ 1990 512.79 484.61 419.63 458.50 463.45 
current dollars 1991 540.87 511.14 431.32 483.76 489.71 
Change % 5.6 §.5 2.8 5.5 5.7 
*22 Average weekly earnings in 1981 $ 1990 324.14 323.94 282.20 297.92 299.77 
dollars 1991 323.68 321.67 269.74 296.24 297.51 
Change % -0.1 -0.7 44 -0.6 -0.8 
*23 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1990 635.97 586.43 548.55 580.85 580.34 
employees in current dollars 1991 672.16 613.37 573.37 626.79 613.18 
Change % 5.7 4.6 4.5 7.9 5.7 
*24 Average weekly earnings of salaried $ 1990 402.00 392.00 368.90 377.42 375.38 
employees in 1981 dollars 1991 402.25 386.01 358.58 383.83 372.83 
Change % 0.1 -1.5 -2.8 E57, -0.7 
*25 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1990 403.41 372.40 280.59 357.91 371.54 
paid employees in current dollars 1991 421.52 394.07 285.34 373.18 392.60 
Change % 4.5 5.8 1.7 4.3 5.7 
*26 Average weekly earnings of hourly $ 1990 255.00 248.93 188.70 232.56 240.32 
paid employees in 1981 dollars 1991 252.26 248.00 178.45 228.52 239.12 
Change % -1.1 -0.4 -5.4 -1.7 -0.5 
*27 Average weekly hours of hourly hrs 1990 31.5 34.6 31.5 32.2 33.7 
paid employees 1991 31.0 33.8 31.1 31.8 33.4 
*28 Average weekly overtime hours hrs 1990 La 1.5 0.5 0.8 0.9 
of hourly paid employees 1991 1.0 1.5 0.4 0.6 0.8 

Major wage settlements 

29 Number of agreements 1990 504 11 1 7 18 
1991 528 15 4 19 24 
30 Number of employees ‘000 1990 1,149 18 1 15 29 
1991 1,325 52 7 29 42 
31 Increase in base rate on annual %o 1990 5.7 7.0 5.8 5.4 6.2 
basis 1991 3.6 2.3 5.5 0.5 2.5 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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368 
427 
16.3 


293 
330 
12.5 


502.02 
530.00 
5.6 


318.54 
313.24 
-1.7 


602.37 
634.87 
5.4 


382.21 
375.22 
-1.8 


406.93 
428.63 
5.3 


258.20 
253.33 
-1.9 


32.4 
32.0 


0.9 
0.9 


101 
102 


405 
449 


4.8 
3.2 


6.5 
5.8 


35 
41 
174 


26 
28 
10.9 


462.78 
482.26 
4.2 


297.23 
294.78 
-0.8 


590.77 
614.81 
4.1 


379.43 
375.81 
-1.0 


356.20 
367.44 
3.2 


228.77 
224.60 
-1.8 


31.2 
30.5 


0.9 
0.8 


14 
41 


14 
75 


5.1 
2.4 


Key labour and income facts 


11.1 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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747.27 
791.98 
6.0 


776.47 
810.16 
4.3 


610.01 
659.21 
8.1 


35.5 
36.0 


3.8 
4.2 


‘000 


PS Vea Rea, Rea “R Tan 


R 


‘000 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. 


*32 


*33 


*34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


*43 


*44 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Labour income 


Labour income in current 
dollars 
Change 


Labour income per employee 
in current dollars 
Change 


Labour income per employee 
in 1986 dollars 
Change 

Net income from self- 
employment as a proportion 
of money income 


Earnings of full-time, 
full-year workers 


Average earnings of men 
working full time, full year 
Change 

Average earnings of women 
working full time, full year 
Change 


Ratio of female-to-male 
earnings 


Family income 


Average family income 
Median family income 
Average income of unattached 


individuals 


Median income of unattached 
individuals 


Average family taxes 


Average family income 
after tax 


Unit 


$ million 
% 


$ 
% 


% 


% 


% 


Year Canada 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


368.6 
379.0 
2.8 


33,600 
35,200 
5.0 


28,100 
27,900 
-0.6 


5.8 
5.2 


35,100 
36,900 
5.0 


23,100 
24,900 
7.9 


65.8 
67.6 


50,100 
51,600 


44,500 
46,100 


21,100 
22,600 


16,600 
17,500 


9,600 
10,200 


40,400 
41,400 


Nfld. 


5.0 
5.2 
3.2 


28,300 
30,200 
6.6 


24,900 
25,000 
0.4 


3.9 
3.6 


30,600 
30,000 
-1.9 


21,700 
21,900 
res | 


70.8 
73.0 


39,600 
40,800 


35,700 
35,300 


19,000 
19,200 


14,700 
13,500 


6,200 
6,500 


33,500 
34,300 


PEL 


dl 
1.2 
2.5 


24,900 
26,800 
7.4 


21,300 
21,300 
-0.1 


9.1 
7.6 


25,900 
27,100 
4.6 


19,800 
21,700 
9.4 


76.2 
80.0 


38,700 
39,700 


34,500 
34,900 


14,400 
17,700 


11,700 
13,600 


5,900 
6,000 


32,800 
33,700 


N.S. 


9.2 
9.4 
2.2 


27,800 
29,100 
4.9 


23,600 
23,400 
-1.1 


5.9 
5.4 


31,900 
33,200 
4.1 


21,100 
24,000 
13.5 


66.2 
72.1 


43,100 
44,400 


37,600 
39,900 


17,700 
20,000 


12,400 
16,500 


7,400 
7,900 


35,700 
36,500 


NB. 


7.2 
7.5 
4.0 


28,500 
30,000 
5.3 


24,400 
24,200 
-1.1 


4.2 
4.9 


31,200 
32,500 
42 


19,400 
21,400 
10.3 


62.3 
65.8 


40,700 
42,400 


36,300 
38,100 


17,200 
18,400 


13,000 
13,900 


6,600 
7,200 


34,000 
35,200 
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Key labour and income facts 


x > Que... Ont. Man. ___ Sask. Alta. B.C. Yukon N.W.T. Year Unit No. 
86.1 158.0 1251 9.3 34.8 43.7 B) 1.1 1990 $million oe 
88.1 160.5 12S 9.6 36.9 46.2 5) 122 1991 

2.3 1.6 1.6 3.4 6.1 5.8 5.5 4.9 % 
31,800 36,200 28,500 27,300 33,000 34,200 ny &; 1990 $ 33 
33,500 38,000 29,900 28,100 34,700 35,800 ee - 1991 

5.4 §.1 4.8 25L 5.1 4.6 ns % 
27,000 29,600 24,000 22,900 28,000 29,100 ~ as 1990 $ 34 
26,500 29,800 23,900 22,300 27,800 29,900 % ve 1991 

-1.9 0.4 -0.3 -2.4 -0.7 -0.7 ¢ E % 

4.4 6.4 §.7 10.8 5.6 5.9 = A 1989 % 35 

4.5 5.4 5.3 8.7 5.9 4.9 es “2 1990 
34,000 37,400 31,600 27,900 34,400 35,600 “ ae 1989 $ 36 
35,500 39,300 30,900 28,300 36,000 39,700 A: of 1990 

4.5 §.1 -2.3 1:3 4.6 11.4 fe ig % 
21,200 25,200 20,700 20,400 22,800 22,600 F me 1989 $ Sie 
24,400 25,900 22,400 21,300 24,100 26,500 Be es 1990 

14.9 2.9 8.2 4.5 5.8 eZ, = Y % 
62.4 67.4 65.6 12.9 66.3 63.6 = - 1989 % 38 
68.5 66.0 12.5 15.4 67.0 66.8 # = 1990 
44,900 57,300 46,600 43,000 49,700 49,400 ee ry 1989 $ 39 
47,200 57,000 47,200 44,200 52,000 §4,400 2 os 1990 
40,200 50,500 41,300 38,100 44,900 46,000 oe a 1989 $ 40 
42,000 50,900 42,900 38,400 47,200 49,200 a a 1990 
18,300 24,100 19,200 18,700 20,900 22,300 bs a 1989 $ 41 
20,300 24,800 20,200 19,800 23,800 23,900 ee . 1990 
13,700 20,400 14,900 14,100 16,600 18,600 “ et 1989 $ 42 
14,500 19,800 15,800 15,300 19,200 19,000 = ts 1990 
8,900 11,400 8,600 7,700 9,200 9,300 me Se 1989 $ 43 
9,600 11,500 8,500 8,100 9,900 10,900 es 2 1990 
36,000 45,900 38,000 35,300 40,500 40,100 = ee 1989 $ 44 
37,500 45,500 38,700 36,100 42,100 43,600 2 ae. 1990 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. 


45 Proportion below the 
low income cut-off (1986 base): 


families 


unattached individuals 


persons (population) 


children (less than 16 years) 


elderly (65 years and over) 


Households and dwellings 


*46 Estimated number of households 
and dwellings 


47 Average household income 


48 Proportion of households with: 


VCRs 


microwaves 


two or more automobiles 


vans and trucks 


air conditioners 


49 Proportion of owner-occupied 
dwellings 


50 Proportion of all owner-occupied 
dwellings that are mortgage free 


51 Dwellings in need of repair asa 
proportion of all occupied dwellings 


52 Median rent-to-income ratio 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Unit 


% 


% 


% 


% 


000 


% 


% 


% 


%o 


% 


% 


%o 


Year 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1990 
1991 


1989 
1990 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


Canada 


9,624 
9,873 


43,800 
45,300 


66.3 
68.6 


68.2 
73.5 


24.7 
25.1 


23.4 
22.2 


24.4 
26.7 


63.7 
63.7 


51.1 
51.3 


26.6 
24.5 


20 
21 


Nfld. 


12.9 
14.3 


34.9 
38.9 


14.3 
15.6 


17.9 
19.9 


16.3 
16.2 


173 
172 


37,500 
38,400 


PELL. 


9.9 
10.2 


37.1 
31.9 


12.2 
12.5 


13.9 
13.9 


16.7 
16.2 


45 
47 


34,300 
35,000 


N.S. 


12.7 
12.0 


38.1 
27.6 


14.4 
13.4 


16.3 
16.8 


18.6 
13.0 


318 
326 


37,700 
39,800 


N.B. 


12.3 
12.7 


38.3 
34.6 


13.9 
14.3 


16.7 
17.4 


14.8 
13.9 


247 
251 


36,800 
38,200 


64.0 
66.5 


66.8 
72.5 


21.5 
20.3 


31.6 
30.3 


5.7 
6.4 


75.3 
76.5 


58.1 
56.2 


32.8 
34.7 


19 
20 
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(tne ¢ Ont < Man) Sask. °° Alta: B.C. Yukon N.W.T. Year Unit No. 


45 
13.0 8.1 13.4 12.7 12.9 12.3 “ ue 1989 % 
14.5 9.8 14.4 14.0 12.9 11:9 rs 1990 
44.2 28.4 36.4 32.8 34.8 28.4 = * 1989 % 
44.0 28.5 35.7 29.3 32.6 31.0 as ee 1990 
16.7 10.1 16.9 16.0 15.5 13.8 a f 1989 %o 
18.0 11.7 17.8 16.6 15.4 14.6 x te 1990 
16.5 11.4 22.5 20.7 17.7 14.4 = -f 1989 % 
18.1 15.3 22.8 20.7 19:1 17.4 “ s 1990 
35.9 14.8 20.7 13.3 20.6 20.5 es ¥ 1989 %o 
28.8 15.8 19.8 10.0 19.2 18.0 ee = 1990 
2,533 3,479 388 358 869 1,214 A 4 1990 000 46 
2,618 3,585 389 359 898 1,225 m 7 1991 
39,200 50,600 40,000 37,100 43,800 41,800 = a 1989 $ 0647 
40,500 50,600 40,500 38,200 46,200 47,100 ne a 1990 
48 
63.2 69.0 63.1 60.6 71.6 64.0 E a 1990 % 
64.9 71.0 66.3 64.3 72.6 68.8 “ 5 1991 
65.5 68.2 68.3 74.9 76.9 68.3 . 3 1990 % 
70.6 73.8 75.1 78.6 80.2 74.0 “3 i 1991 
21.6 26.5 22.2 25.1 29.7 26.7 “ 1990 % 
21.4 27.4 26.0 23.1 28.8 27.5 er 3 1991 
13.8 20.5 29.1 37.2 37.7 32.3 re ¥ 1990 % 
12.8 18.2 27.0 40.9 38.3 30.7 a ee 1991 
13.3 44.9 43.8 32.1 6.9 6.1 - bs 1990 % 
15.2 48.0 45.0 32.3 10.1 8.5 a 3 1991 
55.2 65.6 67.8 70.7 65.8 64.2 : + 1990 % 49 
56.8 64.1 68.4 72.4 64.4 65.1 me as 1991 
46.5 50.6 56.3 58.9 47.2 52.0 va $5 1990 % 50 
47.5 50.2 55.3 63.1 48.8 52.0 i a 1991 
24.2 26.2 28.9 31.3 30.0 23.9 a a 1990 % 651 
21.1 24.0 29.6 25.9 28.2 23.0 cs ~ 1991 
19 20 20 21 20 23 A bs 1990 % 52 
20 22 21 22 21 24 2 “ 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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No. 


*53 Labour force income profile 
Number of taxfilers 
Income: 

Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Labour force income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 
Median 
Canadian index 
Self-employment income: 
Number reporting 
Amount 


Unit 


‘000 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


‘000 

$ million 
$ 

% 


‘000 
$ million 


Unemployment Insurance benefits: 


Number reporting 
Amount 
Canadian index 


*54 Economic dependency profile 


Transfer payments: 
Amount 
Employment income 


‘000 
$ million 
% 


$ million 
$ million 


Economic dependency ratio (EDR) % 


Canadian index 


% 


Unemployment Insurance benefits: 


Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Family Allowance benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Federal sales tax credits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Child Tax Credit benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Old Age Security benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
CPP/QPP benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 
Other pension benefits: 

Amount 

Contribution to EDR 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


$ million 
% 


Year 


Canada 


18,450 


18,407 
454,628 
19,100 
100.0 


14,255 
348,535 


14,028 
336,320 
19,300 
100.0 


1,874 
20,724 


3,044 
12,215 
100.0 


Nfld. 


372 


371 
6,897 
13,800 
72.3 


292 
5,577 


279 
4,769 
10,700 
55.4 


31 
238 


144 
809 
467.2 


P.E.I. 


86 


86 
1,662 
15,400 
80.6 


68 
1,267 


67 
1,122 
11,800 
61.1 


12 
104 


28 


145 
355.4 


5.34 


N.S. 


606 


604 
12,939 
16,500 

86.4 


455 
9,830 


445 
9,236 
16,300 
84.5 


52 
660 


134 
594 
1%Ta 


NB. 
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pice Ue.) Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Yukon N.W.T. Year Unit No. 

53 
4,693 6,888 757 642 1,660 2,202 18 30 1990 ‘000 
4,681 6,873 756 640 1,656 2,198 18 30 1990 ‘000 
104,854 187,842 16,321 13,574 42,208 57,057 479 889 1990 $ million 
17,400 21,400 16,800 16,300 19,500 20,000 22,800 21,600 1990 $ 
91.1 112.0 88.0 85.3 102.1 104.7 119.4 113.1 1990 % 
3,517 5,409 559 490 1,364 1,686 16 27 1990 ‘000 
81,426 144,240 11,878 9,602 33,255 42,637 426 807 1990 $ million 
3,444 5,350 549 484 1,347 1,658 15 27 1990 ‘000 
77,460 141,121 11,515 9,315 32,440 41,208 404 785 1990 $ million 
18,500 21,500 16,800 14,600 19,100 20,000 22,200 23,400 1990 $ 
95.9 111.4 87.0 75.6 99 103.6 115.0 121.2 1990 % 
340 675 101 137 239 248 2 2 1990 ‘000 
4,258 8,585 824 985 1,830 2,864 17 15 1990 $ million 
942 889 103 82 221 360 a 5 1990 ‘000 
3,966 3,119 363 286 815 1,429 21 23 1990 $ million 
141.0 60.9 86.8 84.6 69.1 95.6 146.6 80.2 1990 % 

54 
17,488 25,075 2,979 2,401 5,003 8,576 46 71 1990 $ million 
77,460 141,121 11,515 9,315 32,440 41,208 404 785 1990 $ million 
22.58 ye | 25.87 25.77 15.42 20.81 11.32 9.1 1990 % 
110.8 87.2 126.9 126.4 75.7 102.1 55.50 44.7 1990 % 
3,966 3,119 363 286 815 1,429 21 23 1990 $ million 
5.12 2.21 3.15 3.07 2.51 3.47 5.32 2.91 1990 %o 
633 913 111 110 267 295 3 8 1990 $ million 
0.82 0.65 0.97 1.18 0.82 0.72 0.71 0.99 1990 % 
467 552 85 76 155 193 1 3 1990 $ million 
0.60 0.39 0.74 0.81 0.48 0.47 0.35 0.37 1990 % 
555 647 111 116 226 232 2 8 1990 $ million 
0.72 0.46 0.96 1.25 0.70 0.56 0.55 0.98 1990 % 
2,411 3,711 506 445 707 1,306 3 4 1990 $ million 
3.11 2.63 4.4 4.78 2.18 3.17 0.72 0.54 1990 % 
2,835 4,824 523 454 849 1,549 4 4 1990 $ million 
3.66 3.42 4.54 4.87 2.62 3.76 1.08 0.48 1990 % 
3,274 6,877 645 529 1,205 2,383 ti 5 1990 $ million 
4.23 4.87 5.6 5.68 3.72 5.78 1.63 0.67 1990 %o 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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10 


Notes and definitions 


Persons aged 15 and over who are employed or 
unemployed. 


Labour force as a proportion of the population 
aged 15 and over. 


Persons who usually work less than 30 hours per 
week. 


Unemployed as a proportion of the labour force. 


This rate, and rates shown as Indicators 9 and 10, 
are described in The labour force (Monthly, 
Catalogue 71-001), February 1987. 


The full-time labour force includes persons 
working full time, those working part time 
involuntarily and unemployed persons seeking 
full-time work. 


The part-time labour force includes persons 
working part time voluntarily and unemployed 
persons seeking part-time work. 


On the margins of the labour force includes 
persons not looking for work because they believe 
none is available or because they are waiting for 
recall or for replies from employers. 


The rate shows hours lost through unemployment 
(unemployed multiplied by average actual 
weekly hours) and through underemployment 
(that is, short-time work schedules and 
involuntary part-time employment) as a 
proportion of hours worked plus hours lost. 
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No. 


29 


32 


33 


45 


Data are for agreements involving bargaining 
units of 500 or more employees. Canada figures 
include workers covered by federal labour 
legislation plus agreements involving workers in 
more than one province. 


Labour income comprises gross wages and 
salaries (including directors' fees, bonuses, 
commissions, gratuities, taxable allowances and 
retroactive pay) and supplementary labour 
income (payments made by employers for the 
benefit of employees, including contributions to 
health and welfare schemes, pension plans, 
Workers' Compensation and Unemployment 
Insurance). 


Labour income per employee is calculated using 
LFS estimates of paid workers excluding those 
absent the entire reference week without pay. 


For an explanation of the methodology 
underlying the low income cut-offs, see Income 
distributions by size in Canada (Annual, 
Catalogue 13-207). 


53-54 Data are derived from tax returns filed in the 


spring of the year following the reference year. 
The mailing address at the time of filing 
determines the province. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


HM  Job-related moves 


Every year, a substantial number of workers change their residence for labour market reasons. This article 
profiles the people who made such moves in 1987. It also describes their origins and destinations, and compares 
their pre- and post-move employment status and earnings. 


Employer-sponsored pension plans 


The chances of being covered by an employer-sponsored pension plan depend on a variety of job-related factors. 
This article looks at structural and other changes in the Canadian labour market that seem to be reducing the 
pension plan coverage of Canadian workers. 


Registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) 


This note shows that only one-quarter of RRSP payments is paid out in the form of annuities. The rest is 
withdrawn directly as lump-sum payments. The analysis will focus on those benefitting from these plans and the 
relative importance of RRSP income to other income sources. 


Job tenure of paid workers 


A study on the evolution of average job tenure during the 1977 to 1991 period, and general trends by industry and 
length of job tenure. 


Li Alternative unemployment measures 


In addition to the official unemployment rate, Statistics Canada calculates a number of other rates based on 
alternative concepts. These rates are analysed on a quarterly basis for the recent recession. 


ite Preparing for retirement 


This article looks at the way working Canadians aged 45 to 64 are preparing financially for retirement. It 
examines their asset position as well as some of their basic labour market characteristics. 


= The tourism industry - a labour market profile 


The study discusses the difficulties in defining this industry and examines recent trends. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 
The quarterly for labour market information 
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Canadian Economic Observer 

The most extensive and timely information source for 
people who want objective facts and analysis on the 
Canadian Economy... every month. 


Current economic conditions 

Brief, “to the point" a current update summary of the 
economy's performance including trend analyses on 
employment, output, demand and the leading indicator. 


Feature articles 

In-depth research on current business and economic issues: 
business cycles, employment trends, personal savings, 
business investment plans and corporate concentration. 


Statistical summary 

Statistical tables, charts and graphs cover national 
accounts, output, demand, trade, labour and financial 
markets. 


Regional analysis 
Provincial breakdowns of key economic indicators. 


International overview 
Digest of economic performance of Canada’s most 
important trading partners — Europe, Japan and the U.S. 


Economic and statistical events 

Each month, CEO also publishes a chronology of current 
events that will affect the economy, and information notes 
about new products from Statistics Canada. 


Consult with an expert 

The names and phone numbers of the most appropriate 
Statistics Canada contacts are provided with each data 
table in the statistical summary; not only can you read the 
data and the analysis, you can talk to the experts about it. 


The Canadian Economic Observer 


(Catalogue no. 11-010) is $220 annually in Canada, US$260 
in the United States and US$310 in other countries. 


To order, write Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 or contact the nearest Statistics 

Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this 
publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584. 
_ Or call toll free at 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. 
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Do you need to know about ... 


@ the education levels and the training of the labour force in 
Canada? 


™ the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country? 


™ updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field? 


@ the availability of new income and labour market data? 
... then you need 
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from Statistics Canada. 
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Articles 


RRSPs - not just for retirement 
Hubert Frenken 


This study focuses on RRSP payments in the form of 
cash withdrawals as well as their conversion to 
annutties. 


A degree of change 


Cameron W. Stout 


The increase in the number of women receiving 
bachelor's degrees in fields of study that have 
traditionally been pursued by men is examined. 


Staying put: Job tenure among paid 
workers 


Alya Belkhodja 


The author analyzes changes in the average tenure of 
paid workers between 1977 and 1991, and examines 
overall trends in various job tenure categories, by sex 
and industry. 


Employer-sponsored pension plans - 
who is covered? 


Hubert Frenken and Karen Maser 


This article focuses on the pension coverage of paid 
workers according to selected demographic and job- 
related characteristics. For example, it shows that 
pension plans are much more prevalent in some 
industries than in others. 
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44 


Alternative measures of unemployment 


Mary Sue Devereaux 


This study illustrates quarterly trends in 
unemployment rates based on alternative measures. 
By all of the indicators studied there was an overall 
increase in unemployment during the early 1990s. 


Job-related moves 


Mary Sue Devereaux and Georges Lemaitre 


The characteristics of people who moved in 1987 to 
look for work, start a new job or take a transfer are 
profiled. 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in 
Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum 
requirements of American National Standard for Information 
Sciences - Permanence of Paper for Printed Library Materials, 
ANSI Z39.48 - 1984. 


All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced, stored 
in a retrieval system or transmitted in any form or by any means, 


electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording or otherwise without 
prior written permission from Licence Services, Marketing Division, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1A OT6. 
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Forum 


From the editor 


M@ The way we see it, our mission at 
Perspectives is to sift through Statistics 
Canada's data holdings, derive the infor- 
mation that is relevant to our readers, and 
communicate those findings in cogent, 
accessible articles. Given the enormous 
variety of topics available to explore, and 
the numerous ways to dissect them, the 
scope of what we can publish in Perspectives 
is vast. From the point of view of our 
readers, we can choose well or we can choose 
poorly. Not knowing which we do more 
frequently is a source of frustration and 
concern. 

We monitor as best we can how well 
we are doing, by following press coverage 
(assuming that the media represent their 
readers and by extension ours), and keeping 
an eye open for references to Perspectives in 
other publications (showing that people find 
it useful). Unfortunately, these are indirect, 
incomplete and inadequate means of 
assessing the quality of the choices we make 
when putting together an issue of 
Perspectives. 

Two years ago, we conducted a formal 
readership survey. We hesitate to repeat it 
because it was an expensive and time- 
consuming procedure that distracted us 
from the principal task of producing 
Perspectives. The people who designed the 
survey, conducted the interviews and 
tabulated the results are the same people 
who write and edit the articles. Yet to feel 
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confident that we are doing well requires 
direct feedback from you, the reader. 

To circumvent the difficulties of a 
full-fledged readership survey, yet obtain 
similar results, we are trying a new 
approach. In the last issue, we inserted a 
reader questionnaire as an experiment; with 
this issue, the questionnaire becomes a 
regular feature. A one-page survey is a cost- 
effective alternative to a full-scale reader- 
ship survey, and should yield important 
information about your likes, dislikes and 
subject matter preferences. You will find it 
in the centre of the journal - we ask you to 
complete it and send it back to us. 

When you fill out the questionnaire, 
please remember to include your opinions 
about the regular departments. "Key labour 
and income facts," for instance, can easily be 
overlooked given its home at the back of the 
journal. "Key labour" is a unique statistical 
compendium of over 50 labour market 
indicators at the Canada and province level. 
And please don't forget "What's new?", 
which carries reviews of recently released 
studies, and covers special survey results. 

In this issue, two articles deserve a 
special mention since they are somewhat out 
of the ordinary. In "Job-related moves,” 
authors Mary Sue Devereaux and Georges 
Lemaitre offer a glimpse into migration for 
reasons of employment. Using information 
that is not easily accessible, they quantify 
the extent to which people relocate - 
whether across town or across the country - 
because their job demands it, or they have 
found a new job, or they are looking for a job. 
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Forum 


Sometimes articles take us _ by 
surprise, and Hubert Frenken's is an 
example of the obvious having the quality of 
the unexpected. Don't most people generally 
think of RRSPs in terms of contributions? 
(Perspectives is just as guilty as everyone 
else of perpetuating this point of view.) 
However, "RRSPs — not just for retirement" 
points out that funds drawn from RRSPs are 
an immediate and pressing reality for the 
800,000 Canadians who withdrew $4 billion 
from their RRSP plans in 1990. 

If you have ideas for future articles, 
let us know - there's room for them on the 
reader questionnaire. Perspectives’ most 
important contributors are our readers: we 
encourage your suggestions. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Highlights 


Here are some key findings from the articles 
in this issue of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


RRSPs - not just for retirement 


@ In 1990, nearly 800,000 Canadians 
reported $4 billion in RRSP income. Of this 
total, 40% was reported by taxfilers under 
55 years of age —- virtually all as cash 
withdrawals. An additional 22% was paid to 
individuals aged 55 to 64. Their $6,650 
average benefit was higher than that of any 
other age group and more than 90% 
represented cash withdrawals. 


@ The rate of growth in total RRSP income 
from 1989 to 1990 was comparable to that 
from 1988 to 1989 (approximately 14%). 
However, there may be greater growth from 
1990 to 1991 as a result of job losses and 
other financial difficulties encountered 
during the recent recession. 


™@ Not only were RRSP beneficiaries able 
to draw on their RRSP savings, they also 
had higher average incomes from other 
investments and from employer-sponsored 
pension plans. Non-beneficiaries, on the 
other hand, had to depend more on universal 
Old Age Security benefits and on such 
miscellaneous income sources as tax credits, 
grants and Guaranteed Income Supplement 
payments. 
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™@ Taking these factors together in 1990, 
people in the 65 and over age group who 
reported RRSP income on their tax returns 
had an average aggregate income of 
$36,200, while their counterparts without 
RRSP benefits showed an average total 
income of just $20,400. 


A degree of change 


M Over the last decade and a half, the 
increase in the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded by Canadian universities can be 
largely attributed to the increase in the 
number of degrees awarded to women. 
Between 1975 and 1990, the annual number 
of bachelor's degrees granted to women rose 
by 71% compared with only 8% for men. The 
result is that by 1990 a majority of 
bachelor's degrees (56%) were being 
awarded to women, in marked contrast to 
the situation in 1975 when women received 
only 44% of these degrees. 


™@ In 1975, 18 disciplines were male- 
dominated, that is, women were markedly 
under-represented among bachelor's degree 
graduates in these disciplines. By 1990, the 
influx of women into non-traditional fields 
of study had reduced this number to 12; the 
most significant inroads were made in 
veterinary medicine (63% of graduates were 
women), zoology (54%), law (47%), medicine 
(46%), and business, management and 
commerce (46%). 
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Highlights 


@ Between 1975 and 1990, women's 
representation rose in all male-dominated 
disciplines except computer science, where 
the proportion of female graduates dropped 
from 22% to 20%. 


@ In 1990, the representation of women 
among graduates was lowest in engineering 
(12%), physics (15%), and forestry (17%). 


Staying put: Job tenure among paid 
workers 


@ From 1977 to 1991, the average length of 
time that paid workers had been with their 
employers increased by 10%, from 6.9 to 7.6 
years. This increase, however, was more 
pronounced among women, whose average 
tenure increased by 26% (5.1 to 6.5 years), 
than among men (up 7%, from 8.1 to 8.6 
years). 


@ For the entire period, the average tenure 
of workers in the goods-producing sector was 
greater than that of workers in the service 
sector. This results from the high tenure of 
the many workers in manufacturing 
industries. 


@ In almost all industries full-time 
workers stayed with the same employer 
longer, on average, than part-time workers. 
Only in the highly seasonal industries of 
agriculture and construction was the tenure 
of part-time workers greater than that of 
full-time workers. 


@ In 1977, men were concentrated in the 
long tenure (over 5 years) category (47%), 
while women were found mainly in the 
intermediate (1 to 5 years) category (40%). 
By 1991, the distribution of women by 
tenure was similar to that of men, the 
highest proportion having long tenure (42% 
and 50% respectively). 
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Employer-sponsored pension plans - 
who is covered? 


@ Almost 49% of paid workers aged 20 and 
older were covered by registered employer- 
sponsored pension plans (RPPs) in 1989. 
However, coverage in the public sector was 
73%, compared with just 39% in the private 
sector. 


M Pension plan coverage rates vary 
significantly by industry. With the excep- 
tion of agriculture (with a rate of under 
10%), the lowest rates were in business, 
personal and other services (20%) and in 
trade (29%). 


@ Smaller firms are much less likely than 
larger ones to provide RPPs. Fewer than 
15% of paid workers in firms with less than 
20 employees were pension plan members, 
while 72% of those in firms employing 500 or 
more workers participated in plans. 


™@ The pension plan coverage rate for 
workers in full-time jobs was 53% in 1989. 
Part-time employees, however, had a 
coverage rate of only 24%. 


Alternative measures of unemployment 


@ The official unemployment rate is one of 
the most widely publicized statistics in the 
country. But because one figure cannot 
adequately reflect all aspects of unemploy- 
ment, Statistics Canada regularly publishes 
a series of eight supplementary unemploy- 
ment measures. This study describes them 
and shows how they were affected by the 
recent recession. 


& Two measures focus on groups for whom 
unemployment may present a particular 
economic hardship: the long-term unem- 
ployment rate (14 weeks or more) and the 
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rate for family heads with children under 16 
years. These rates were estimated at 5.8% 
and 9.3%, respectively, in the second quarter 
of 1992, compared with 11.2% for the official 
rate. 


@ Aspects of "hidden" unemployment and 
the visible underutilization of labour are 
incorporated in two other measures: the rate 
that includes discouraged workers, and the 
full-time unemployment rate, which takes 
involuntary part-time workers into account. 
At 12.1% and 13.7%, respectively, in the 
second quarter of 1992, both exceeded the 
official rate. 


@ In another measure, the innovation lies 
in the fact that it shows unutilized hours as a 
percentage of total hours available to the 
labour market. This is in contrast to all of 
the other measures which are calculated as 
"head counts," that is, they are based on the 
number of persons involved. Always well 
above the official measure, this one stood at 
14.3% in the second quarter of 1992. 


Job-related moves 


@ In 1987, more than 200,000 Canadians 
changed their residence for reasons related 
to employment. Over half accepted a new job 
in a different location. Almost one-quarter 
moved hoping to find work, while the 
remainder were transferred by their 
employers. 


™@ Men were more likely than women to 
relocate, although for both sexes, moves 
were more common among younger people. 
Workers with at least some postsecondary 
education were also more likely to move. 
And single people tended to be more mobile 
than those with family responsibilities. 
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Highlights 


@ Most labour market-related moves 
occurred within the same region (for 
example, the Atlantic region). In 1987, just 
over a quarter of all job-related moves took 
people from one region to another. 


m@ For most people, job-related moves 
brought increased earnings. Post-move 
earnings, however, varied with the reason 
underlying the move. The greatest gains 
were made by those who moved to accept a 
new job. Being transferred had the least 
effect on earnings. 


What's new? 


@ The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours (SEPH) now calculates diffusion 
indexes for its most important data series: 
employment, average weekly earnings, 
average hourly earnings and average weekly 
hours. 


@ In 1991, over one in five students aged 18 
to 20 left school before graduation because 
they preferred work to classes; another one 
in five left because they were bored. The first 
of two reports analyzing the results of the 
Survey of School Leavers focuses mainly on 
the experiences of drop-outs. 


@ Three new family profiles are now 
available, based on the Small Area and 
Administrative Data Division's (SAADD) 
updated and expanded small area family 
database. The series presents income and 
demographic characteristics of individuals, 
husband-wife families and _  lone-parent 
families for areas as small as urban FSAs 
(Forword Sortation Areas, the first three 
characters of the postal code), rural postal 
code regions and postal walks. 
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Highlights 


@ Results of the 1989-90 Labour Market 
Activity Survey (LMAS) are published in 
four reports presenting data on men, women, 
youths (16 to 24 year-olds) and older workers 
(55 to 64). 


@ The Canadian Labour Market and 
Productivity Centre (CLMPC) builds 
consensus between business and labour on 
their policies and practices and on public 
policy issues. The Centre describes its 
activities and releases its research findings 
in four regular publications: the Quarterly 
review, Working together, The labour 
research exchange, and The Canadian 
business bulletin. 


@ The new Report on the demographic 
situation in Canada shows how increased life 
expectancy and controlled fertility are 
linked to the increase in women's labour 
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market participation. It also analyzes 
current population trends with a focus on 
lone parents, living alone, and abortion. 


@ Results of the National Child Care 
Survey reveal that fewer than one-third of 
both parents in dual-earner families have 
"standard" weekday, daytime jobs. The 
complete findings on work schedules and 
child care needs are presented in Parental 
work patterns and child care needs, the 
second report based on the 1988 survey. 


@ A recent report from the Institut de 
recherche et d'information sur la rémunéra- 
tion (IRIR) concludes that, overall, public 
sector wages and salaries in Quebec are 
equivalent to those in the private sector. The 
analysis examines total pay and benefits, 
and focuses on changes between 1990 and 
1991. O 
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RRSPs - not just for retirement 


Hubert Frenken 


R egistered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) have existed for 35 years. 
And every year, their tax-assistance and 
retirement savings opportunities are at the 
centre of much publicity. The response to 
these opportunities has been dramatic, 
especially in recent years. Contributions for 
the 1987 to 1990 period amounted to a 
staggering $49 billion. It would seem logical 
then that, after such a long time and with so 
much money deposited, these plans would be 
generating sizeable retirement benefits. 

At first glance, income tax data seem 
to support this theory. In 1990, nearly 
800,000 Canadians reported $4 billion in 
RRSP income on their tax returns, up 29% 
from 1988 (the earliest year these data are 
available). What is surprising, however, is 
that almost two-thirds of this $4 billion was 
received by persons under age 65. It seems 
obvious then, that a large share of RRSP 
holdings are paid out long before the 
beneficiaries have reached - what 
traditionally is regarded as - the normal 
retirement age. 


Extensive cash withdrawals 
RRSP savings can be either received in cash, 


converted to an annuity or transferred to a 
registered retirement income fund (RRIF). 


Hubert Frenken is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-7569. 
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This study examines the first two types of 
benefits. RRIF payments are not identi- 
fiable from the Revenue Canada data, but 
were comparatively small in 1990 (see How 
RRSP income is reported). The relative 
freedom to cash in RRSP deposits any time! 
is reflected in the proportion of payments 
that are cash withdrawals, rather than 
annuities. According to 1990 Revenue 
Canada taxation statistics, three out of every 
four dollars paid from RRSP savings that 


Chart A 


Three out of every four dollars in RRSP 
benefits were cash withdrawals in 1990. 


[HEI Cash withdrawals = [[_] Annuity income 


Total <55 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75+ 


Age group 


Source: Revenue Canada, Taxation 
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RRSPs - not just for retirement 


How RRSP income is reported 


Since 1988, taxfilers have been reporting RRSP 
income (either cash withdrawals or annuity 
payments) as a separate item on their tax returns. 
This permits such income to be identified on the T1 
tax file of the Small Area and Administrative Data 
Division of Statistics Canada. These data are 
supplemented with information from Revenue 
Canada's taxation statistics sample file, which 
separates this income into two categories: cash 
withdrawals and annuity payments. 

RRIF benefits are excluded from this analysis 
because they cannot be identified. They must be 
reported as “other pensions or superannuation" or 
“other income," depending on the age of the taxfiler. 
It would appear, however, that in 1990 these 
payments were much smaller than annuity benefits. 
Until recently, RRIFs were considerably less popular 
than annuities. They had a rigid payout schedule 
and had to be exhausted during the year the 
beneficiary turned 90. With annuities, however, 
various payment schedules were available and 


year were cash withdrawals. Almost all 
taxfilers under 65 years of age with RRSP 
benefits (97%) received their RRSP income 
in this form, while one-third of those aged 65 
and older received all or part of their benefits 
in this manner. 

It must be remembered that cash 
withdrawals are reported on income tax 
returns in the year they are made, while the 
conversions of RRSP deposits into annuity 
benefits are not reported in this immediate 
manner. (Only the income received from 
such annuities is reported in the year it is 
received.)? Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
the practice of cashing in RRSP savings is 
widespread, even among those approaching 
retirement. 

In 1990, $1.6 billion or 40% of total 
RRSP income was reported by taxfilers 
under 55 years of age - virtually all as cash 
withdrawals. An additional 22% was paid to 
individuals aged 55 to 64 (Table 1). Their 
$6,650 average benefit was higher than that 
of any other age group and more than 90% 
represented cash withdrawals. 

Why are such large withdrawals 
made? An earlier study has shown that it is 
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beneficiaries were not required to receive full payout 
by age 90. 

Data obtained from Canadian life and health 
insurance companies seem to _ support this 
hypothesis. As recently as 1988, these companies 
reported having issued fewer than 16,000 RRIF 
certificates to clients (CLHIA, 1991). That number 
grew dramatically in 1989 and 1990, partially asa 


_ result of some relaxation of payment rules. Since 


RRIFs have only recently started to challenge 
annuities as a form of RRSP benefit payment, it can 
be assumed that 1990 RRIF benefits were still only a 
fraction of the payments generated by RRSP 
annuities. 

The T1 tax file and the accompanying T1 family 
file permit more extensive analysis than this article 
presents. These files have been described in earlier 
issues of Perspectives on labour and income 
(Frenken, 1991 and Galarneau, 1992). For further — 
information and more current data, contact the 
Small Area and Administrative Data Division, 
Statistics Canada, 14th Floor R.H. Coats Building, 
Tunney's Pasture, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6; 
telephone (613) 951-9720. 


usually high-income persons who report 
RRSP contributions on their income tax 
returns (Frenken, 1990 and 1991). These 
contributors may liquidate their savings 
either from necessity (such as job loss), to 
meet an unusual financial obligation (to 
assist in purchasing a home or to pay off a 
mortgage, for example), or simply for 
enjoyment (possibly travel or _ early 
retirement). 

Those in the 55 to 64 age group would, 
in general, have been able to accumulate 
greater savings than younger individuals. 
While some may have been forced into early 
retirement for a number of reasons, others 
may have elected to draw on RRSP funds 
before becoming entitled to Old Age Security 
(payable at age 65). 

The rate of growth in total RRSP 
income from 1989 to 1990 was comparable to 
that from 1988 to 1989 (approximately 14%). 
However, there may be greater growth from 
1990 to 1991 as a result of job losses and 
other financial difficulties encountered 
during the recent recession. As _ well, 
withdrawals may have increased further in 
1992, as a consequence of the Home Buyers' 
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Benefits 
Proportion Amount Distribution Average 
of : 
taxfilers 
% $ millions % $ 
4 3,976 100 5,020 
3 2,498 63 5,040 
2 413 10 3,010 
3 644 16 4,780 
3 546 14 6,130 
a 894 Ze 6,650 
12 1,478 37 4,990 
13 669 17. 5,600 
15 478 12 4,900 
8 331 8 4,180 


Table 1 
RRSP beneficiaries and benefits by age, 1990 
Beneficiaries 
Number Distribution 
‘000 
Total 792 100 
Under 65 years 496 63 
Under 35 years 137 17 
35-44 years 135 17 
45-54 years 89 11 
55-64 years 134 7 
65 years and over 296 37 
65-69 years 119 15 
70-74 years 98 12; 
75 years and over 719 10 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 


Plan, introduced by the Minister of Finance 
in the February 25, 1992 budget. This plan 
permits individuals to withdraw up to 
$20,000 from RRSP savings before March 2, 
1993 without withholding of tax. The funds 
must be used to finance the purchase or 
construction of a home and amounts 
withdrawn must be repaid to the home 
buyer's RRSP in instalments within 15 
years. (Data for 1991 and 1992 were not yet 


available at the time this article was 
prepared.) 


Seniors with RRSPs have higher 
incomes 


High-income individuals are generally in a 
better position to contribute to RRSPs and to 
make other types of investments. Also, 
members of employer-sponsored pension 
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RRSPs -— not just for retirement 


plans are much more likely to contribute to 
RRSPs than those who are not members 
(Frenken, 1990). These facts are reflected in 
the tax returns of filers aged 65 and older. 

In 1990, the 296,000 in this age group 
who reported RRSP income (12% of them) 
had an average aggregate income of $36,200, 
while their counterparts without RRSP 
benefits showed an average total income of 
just $20,400 (a difference of $15,800). 

This difference was only partially 
accounted for by RRSP benefits, however, 
since the average income reported from 
RRSPs was only $5,000. RRSP beneficiaries, 
in general, also received higher income from 
other investments and from employer- 
sponsored pension plans' than _ non- 
beneficiaries (Chart B). Their investment 
income (including interest, dividends and 
rental income, but excluding capital gains) 


Chart B 


In 1990, taxfilers aged 65 and over with 
RRSP Income depended less on OAS and 
various supplements. 


Investments ~* 


Other pension plans 


Taxfilers 
RRSPs with RRSPs 
C/QPP Taxfilers 
Es without RRSPs 
OAS 
Employment 
Other ™ 


OS al One Sie 2Ote 25ers OmesS 
% of total income 


Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division 

* Includes interest, dividends and rental income, but 
excludes capital gains. 

*“ Includes various tax credits, most non-taxable 
transfer payments, and miscellaneous Income. 
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averaged $11,000, while those without RRSP 
benefits received on average only $6,100 
from these sources. Similarly, average 
pension income amounted to $7,500 for 
RRSP recipients versus $3,300 for those 
without RRSP income. 

Non-beneficiaries had to depend more 
on universal Old Age Security (OAS) 
benefits and various miscellaneous income 
sources in 1990. OAS benefits represented 
19% of their total income, but only 11% of 
the income of RRSP beneficiaries. Also, 
miscellaneous income, which includes 
various tax credits, grants and non-taxable 
support payments such as (Guaranteed 
Income Supplement benefits, represented 
10% of the total income of taxfilers without 
RRSP benefits, but only 3% of that of RRSP 
beneficiaries.4 


Summary 


In 1990, nearly 800,000 taxfilers reported 
$4 billion in income from RRSPs. Even 
though the prime objective of these tax- 
assisted savings is to provide retirement 
income, large amounts are cashed in each 
year by persons under age 65. In 1990, $1.6 
billion (40%) was paid to persons under 55 
years of age and another $900,000 (22%) to 
those aged 55 to 64. Almost all of these 
benefits were cash withdrawals. 

About $1.5 billion in RRSP benefits 
was reported by 300,000 taxfilers aged 65 
and older in 1990. These individuals had an 
average total income of $36,200, compared 
with just $20,400 for those without RRSP 
benefits. Not only were they able to draw on 
their RRSP savings, but they also had a 
higher average income from _ other 
investments and from employer-sponsored 
pension plans. 

It is uncertain what impact the 
introduction of the Home Buyers' Plan in 
February 1992 will have on RRSPs. Any 
large-scale response to this opportunity to 
make tax-exempted withdrawals of up to 
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$20,000 per person may affect future RRSP 
benefits, even if repayments are made when 
required. O 


RRSPs - not just for retirement 


Notes 


1 With few exceptions, RRSP contributions are not 


locked in, as is the case with a growing share of 
employer-sponsored pension plan accruals. Under the 
regulatory legislation implemented by the governments 
of Canada and of most provinces, members of pension 
plans, when terminating employment after two years of 
membership (five years of service in some provinces), 
cannot cash in benefits accrued after the effective date of 
the applicable legislation (January 1, 1988 in Ontario, 
for example). These benefits are locked in and accessible 
only at retirement. They may be transferred to a locked- 
in RRSP or similar non-accessible fund, in which case 
the financial institution or "issuer" is obligated to hold 
the deposits until the designated retirement age. 

Some employers who sponsor group RRSPs may 
require that employees leave contributions in the plan 
for a certain period of time before withdrawing them. In 
general, however, RRSPs have no restrictions on 
withdrawals and cashing in prior to retirement. 


2 The total annuity values are amortized over a period 
of years, resulting in comparatively low monthly or 
annual disbursements. For example, converting $30,000 
of RRSP savings into an annuity might yield an annual 


benefit of $3,000 (depending on the age of the 
beneficiary and rate of interest) and this would result in 
the reporting of only $3,000 in RRSP income annually. 
However, receiving the $30,000 as one cash sum would 
require reporting the full amount in the year received. 


3 Contributions to RRSPs declined dramatically 
during the first two months of 1991 from the amounts 
deposited in January and February 1990, resulting in a 
drop of 16% in total contributions from 1989 to 1990. 
(The bulk of each year's contributions is made in the 
first two months of the subsequent year.) The economic 
uncertainty in early 1991 may not only have curbed the 
volume of contributions, but it may also have increased 
cash withdrawals that year. 


4 These differences would be even more pronounced if 
the analysis included non-taxfilers. In 1990, 16% of the 
population aged 65 and older did not file a tax return, 
presumably because they did not have a tax liability. 
However, nearly all would have received Old Age 
Security benefits and many full or partial Guaranteed 
Income Supplement and provincial Guaranteed Annual 
Income payments. 
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A degree of change 


Cameron W. Stout 


ver the past decade and a half, the 

number of women attending Cana- 
dian universities has risen substantially. 
This trend has been particularly evident at 
the undergraduate level where the increase 
of women has far outpaced growth in the 
number of men. As a result, in 1990, women 
received 56% of all bachelor's degrees! 
granted by these institutions, up from 44% 
in 1975. 

An important feature of this growth 
has been women's entry into fields of study 
that have traditionally been the domain of 
men. By the beginning of the 1990s, the 
proportion of women among the graduates of 
certain disciplines had risen to the point 
where these fields could no longer be 
considered male-dominated. 

This article explores the extent to 
which women's representation has increased 
among bachelor's degree graduates in male- 
dominated disciplines since the mid-1970s. It 
also examines how these shifts occurred. In 
some disciplines, the number of female 
graduates grew faster than the number of 
male graduates; in others, there was an 
increase in the number of women but a 
decline in the number of men. 


Cameron W. Stout is with the Demography 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 951- 
2321. 
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Defining male-dominated 
disciplines 


Some fields of study — education and nursing, 
for example — have long been associated with 
women, while others, such as engineering 
and physics, have been somewhat unusual 
choices for female students. For analytical 
purposes, however, a statistical measure of 
women's representation in the various 
disciplines is needed. 

Generally, women are "under-repre- 
sented" in disciplines where the percentage 
of female graduates is less than the overall 
proportion of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
women. For instance, if women comprised 
30% of all bachelor's degree recipients, they 
would be under-represented in a discipline 
with 15% female graduates. On the other 
hand, in a discipline with 45% female 
graduates, women would be "over- 
represented." 

These proportions can be expressed as 
"coefficients of representation." A coefficient 
of 1.00 means that the sex composition of a 
discipline's graduates is the same as that of 
all bachelor's degree graduates. A coefficient 
less than 1.00 indicates a discipline in which 
women are under-represented; a coefficient 
greater than 1.00 denotes a discipline in 
which women are over-represented. In the 
example above, the discipline with 15% 
female graduates would have a coefficient of 
0.50 (15 divided by 30), while the discipline 
with 45% women would have a coefficient of 
1.50 (45 divided by 30). 
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ppg ‘institutions. ~The Maines ‘Student 
68 pene igaiaaih (USIS) database is created from 


ob 


Sri ae eae is collected ¢ on qualification ‘counts 

for the calendar year e r in December. 

_ Graduation data refer to the number of degrees, 

and certificates awarded, not the 

- individual students who receive them. For instance, 

_ the same student may receive more than one degree 

_ in the same year. However, this is uncommon, so the 

_ difference between the number of degrees and the 
- number of graduates is negligible. 


To highlight disciplines that are 
unusual choices for women, fields of study 
have been arbitrarily defined as male- 
dominated, neutral, or female-dominated on 
the basis of their coefficients in 1975. 
Disciplines with a coefficient value less than 
0.75 that year are designated "“male- 
dominated." Those with values from 0.75 to 
1.24 are in the "neutral" zone and are 
considered neither male- nor female- 
dominated. A coefficient of 1.25 or more 
indicates a "female-dominated" discipline. 

By using coefficients, it is possible to 
trace changes in women's representation in 
specific disciplines over a period when there 
was an overall increase in the proportion of 
women among bachelor's degree graduates. 


Trends over 15 years 


Since the mid-1970s, Canada's universities 
have granted bachelor's degrees to an 
increasing number of students. From 1975 to 
1990, the annual number of graduates rose 
36% from approximately 81,000 to almost 
110,000. Most of this growth can be 
attributed to women, whose ranks increased 
71%, compared with an 8% gain for men. By 
1990, 55.7% of all bachelor's degree 
graduates were women, compared with 
44.4% in 1975 (Table 1). 
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A degree of change 


This increase in women's share of 
bachelor's degrees was not_ evenly 
distributed throughout the various fields. 
During the period studied, women's 
educational choices shifted towards areas 


that have traditionally been male- 
dominated. 

Discipline shifts 

In 1975, 18 disciplines were male- 


dominated; by 1990, the influx of women into 
non-traditional fields of study had reduced 
the number of male-dominated disciplines to 
12 (Chart A).? 

For example, in 1975, women 
comprised 13.3% of commerce graduates; 
hence, their coefficient of representation was 
0.30 (13.3 divided by 44.4). By 1990, 45.8% of 
commerce graduates were women, and the 
coefficient had increased to 0.82 (45.8 
divided by 55.7). As a result, this once male- 
dominated discipline entered the neutral 
range. 

The greatest change was in veterinary 
medicine, where the increase of female 
graduates was so large that their coefficient 
of representation rose from 0.47 in 1975 to 
1.13 in 1990. 

Increases of female graduates in 
several other disciplines also moved these 
fields out of the male-dominated category 
into the neutral zone. In addition to 
veterinary medicine and commerce, this was 
the case for zoology, law, medicine, and 
political science. 

While some other disciplines 
remained male-dominated, an increasing 
proportion of female graduates means that 
they are approaching the neutral zone. By 
1990, the coefficient of representation for 
women among agriculture graduates was 
0.74, and among those receiving degrees in 
mathematics, 0.71. Coefficients were also 
relatively high in geography (0.68), 
chemistry (0.66), and dentistry (0.64). 
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Table 1 


Female representation among bachelor's degree graduates, 1975 and 1990 


All graduates 


Total male-dominated disciplines* 
Veterinary medicine 

Zoology 

Law 

Medicine 

Business, management and commerce 
Political science 

Agriculture 

Mathematics 

Geography 

Chemistry 

Dentistry 

Architecture 

Economics 

Geology 

Computer science 

Forestry 

Physics 

Engineering 


Other disciplines 


Graduates Proportion 

of women 
1975 1990 1975 1990 

Number % 

80,754 109,812 44.4 55.7 
25,921 44,926 16.8 36.1 
200 287 21.0 63.1 
496 329 28.2 54.1 
2,670 3,362 20.8 47.2 
2,011 2,290 23.9 45.9 
5,328 13,819 13.3 45.8 
1,581 3,637 25.4 43.7 
533 646 22.0 41.3 
1,554 2,064 30.8 39.7 
1,955 1,744 28.0 KY By | 
746 987 19.3 36.7 
456 495 9.6 35.8 
475 547 10.7 32.5 
1,835 4,202 16.6 32.5 
531 374 8.5 25.9 
799 2,194 21.9 19.8 
256 243 1.6 16.5 
417 650 8.9 15.1 
4,078 7,056 1.8 11.7 
54,833 64,886 57.4 69.1 


Source: University Student Information System database, Education, Culture and Tourism Division 


* As defined in 1975. 


Several other disciplines -  engi- 
neering, physics, forestry, and computer 
science — were still male-dominated in 1990. 
These imbalances persisted despite substan- 
tial increases in the number of female 
graduates. Women's representation in these 
fields had been so low in 1975 that a 
doubling, tripling, or even tenfold increase 
in their numbers still left them under- 
represented among graduates. Computer 
science, in fact, actually became more male- 
dominated. 


Patterns of change 
Although women's representation rose in all 


but one male-dominated discipline 
(computer science), the pattern of change 
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between 1975 and 1990 varied in different 
fields of study. 

In some cases, the upturn in the 
proportion of female graduates was caused 
by a large increase in the number of women, 
combined with a smaller increase of men. 
This was the pattern in chemistry, 
commerce, economics, engineering, mathe- 
matics, physics, and political science. 

In other disciplines, the larger share 
of female graduates was attributable to a 
rising number of women and a decreasing 
number of men. Between 1975 and 1990, the 
increase of women in agriculture, 
architecture, dentistry, law, medicine, and 
veterinary medicine was such that the total 
number of graduates grew despite declines 
in the number of men.’ By contrast, in 
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Chart A 


A degree of change 


By 1990, the number of male-dominated disciplines had been reduced by one-third. 


Discipline 


Veterinary. medicine |- — - - - - - =< ------------ 


Zoology |- -- ------------------ 
Law | ------------------- 


Medicine 
Business, management 
and commerce 


Political science + - - ------------------ 
Agriculture |- - ------~------------ 
Mathematics } - - --—------------+--- 
Geography |- - - -- --------------- 


Chemisiy Wem peat eee ae ae 
Dentistry |- -------- 
Architecture |- --------- 
Economics '1--=- ---= +-=+-.- 
Geology : <=+ «= 
Forestry |- @ 
Physics |=-==---- 
Engineering |- @ 
Computer science } -------------- 


0.00 0.25 


Male-dominated 


Neutral 


0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 
Coefficient of representation * 


Source: University Student Information System database, Education, Culture and Tourism Division 


* See explanation in text. 


forestry, geography, geology, and zoology, 
the increasing number of women earning 
degrees was insufficient to offset the 
decreasing number of men. Consequently, 
by 1990, these four disciplines produced 
fewer graduates than in 1975, although a 
higher percentage of them were women. 

Computer science was the only male- 
dominated discipline in which the 
proportion of female graduates dropped 
between 1975 and 1990. While the number 
of women graduating from this discipline 
increased during the period, the number of 
male graduates rose at a faster pace. 
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Distribution of graduates 


Women's entry into male-dominated fields of 
study has altered the overall distribution of 
female graduates among disciplines. While 
the majority of women still earn degrees in 
areas that have long been traditional 
choices, the proportion graduating from 
male-dominated fields has more than 
doubled. By 1990, the 18 male-dominated 
disciplines accounted for 27% of all female 
bachelor's degree graduates, up from 12% in 
1975. 
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The most notable change was in 
commerce, which accounted for 10% of 
female graduates in 1990, compared with 
just 2% in 1975. And while relatively small 
shares (fewer than 3%) of female degree 
recipients graduated from any of the other 
male-dominated areas in 1990, in many 
cases, the proportions had at least doubled 
since 1975. Such increases occurred in 
architecture, dentistry, economics, engineer- 
ing, forestry, geology, physics, political 
science, and veterinary medicine. 


Top fields for women 


From 1975 to 1990, there was also some 
change in the disciplines that attracted the 
largest proportions of women. Education 
ranked first in both years, although the 
percentage of all female graduates obtaining 
degrees in this field dropped from 27% to 
19% (Table 2). 


f we ‘women, 


is + ee me — 7 


with 10% 


Commerce, of female 
graduates in 1990, had risen to second place. 
It was the only male-dominated discipline to 
rank in the top 10 fields of study for women 
in 1990. 


Table 2 
Female bachelor's degree graduates, by top 10 disciplines, 1975 and 1990 
1975 1990 
Rank Discipline Female graduates Discipline Female graduates 
Number Distribution Number Distribution 
All female All female 
graduates 35,850 100.0 graduates 61,154 100.0 
1 Education 9,796 27.3 Education 11,289 18.5 
2 Languages 3,633 10.1 Business/commerce** 6,330 10.4 
3 Psychology 2,596 Lt? Languages 5,428 8.9 
4 Sociology 1,364 3.9 Psychology 5,389 8.8 
5 Fine and applied arts 1,336 3.7 Sociology 3,058 5.0 
6 Nursing 1,284 3.6 Nursing 2,492 4.1 
H Physical education 1,107 3.1 Fine and applied arts 2,353 3.8 
8 Household science* 1,031 2.9 Biology 2,051 3.4 
9 History* 994 2.8 Physical education 1,670 Dek 
10 Biology 894 2.5 Social work** 1,455 2.4 
Total top 10 24,035 67.1 Total top 10 41,515 68.0 
Other disciplines 11,815 32.9 Other disciplines 19,639 32.0 


Source: University Student Information System database, Education, Culture and Tourism Division 


* Top 10 in 1975, not in 1990. 
** Top 10 in 1990, not in 1975. 
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Languages ranked third in 1990, 
down from second in 1975, as the proportion 
of all female graduates earning degrees in 
this area fell slightly from 10% to 9%. In 
1990, psychology and sociology ranked 
fourth and fifth, whereas they had been 
third and fourth in 1975. However, both 
disciplines accounted for somewhat higher 
proportions of female graduates in 1990 
than in 1975: 9% and 5% compared with 7% 
and 4%. 


Conclusion 


Between 1975 and 1990, women became the 
majority of bachelor's degree graduates. At 
the same time, female representation in 
almost all male-dominated disciplines 
increased, occasionally to the point where 
the discipline could no longer be considered 


A degree of change 


of women obtaining degrees outpaced that of 
their male counterparts. In some disciplines, 
however, higher female representation 
resulted from increases of women combined 
with decreases in the number of men. 

The growing number of women with 
bachelor's degrees in male-dominated 
disciplines has several consequences. One of 
the most obvious is a larger pool of women 
qualified to pursue graduate studies in male- 
dominated fields of study. 

As well, this shift in educational 
choices opens the door for women to enter 
professions in which they have traditionally 
been only a small minority. The availability 
of female graduates qualified for positions in 
areas such as the sciences and commerce 
might ultimately alter long-term employ- 
ment patterns, which have historically 
concentrated women in a small group of 


"male-dominated." This growth generally occupations. Oo 
came about because the rise in the number 
Notes 


This includes first professional degrees. Awarded at 
the undergraduate level, these degrees differ from 
bachelor's degrees in that they require a prior degree 
and/or a professional licence to practice a profession. 
The program may also contain practical elements not 
normally found in bachelor's programs. These degrees 
include: law (LLB), medicine (MD), veterinary medicine 
(DVM), dentistry (DDS, DMD), and education (B.Ed., 
requiring a prior bachelor's degree). 


2 Figures include foreign students as well as Canadian 


citizens. The proportion of men among foreign students 
tends to be relatively high. 


3 The declining number of men in these fields, 
particularly professions such as law and medicine, may 
not indicate less interest on the part of men so much as 
the institutions’ lack of capacity to increase enrolment 
beyond a given level. 
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Staying put: Job tenure among — 


paid workers 


Alya Belkhodja 


rom 1977 to 1991, the average job 
tenure of paid workers increased by 
10%, from 6.9 to 7.6 years. The principal 
factors responsible for this increase include 
the greater and, in particular, continuing 
presence of women in the labour market, the 
decrease in the number of young people in 
the population and the reduction in the 
number of workers with short tenure during 
the recessions of the early 1980s and 1990s. 
Job tenure is a labour market 
indicator complementary to the level of 
employment and the unemployment rate. It 
can reflect worker mobility and _ the 
dynamism of the labour market, but also its 
instability. For example, average tenure ina 
growing industry (or even in the economy) 
falls so long as the level of hiring remains 
high. Conversely, average tenure rises when 
an industry, for whatever reasons, reduces or 
ceases its hiring activity or lays off the last 
to be hired. Under these conditions, 
experienced workers no doubt are less 
inclined to seek work elsewhere. Hence, the 
interpretation of changes in average tenure 
can be quite complex. 
This article analyses changes in the 
average job tenure of paid workers during 


Alya Belkhodja was formerly with the 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. For more information concerning 
this article, contact Doreen Duchesne at (613) 
951-6893. 
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the 1977 to 1991 period. It also examines 
overall trends in various job tenure 
categories, by sex and industry. 


Changes in average tenure — 
overall trends 


The average tenure of paid workers 
increased from 6.9 years (83 months) to 7.6 
years (91 months) between 1977 and 1991 
(up 10%). While the trend was for average 
tenure to rise during the period as a whole, it 
nevertheless varied with economic cycles 
(Chart A). 

From 1977 to 1981, average tenure 
remained stable, oscillating around 6.9 
years. In 1982, a full year of recession, it rose 
to 7.3 years, as layoffs and reduced hirings 
resulted in an increase in average tenure.! 
(In addition, in a recession, employment 
opportunities are reduced, which discour- 
ages workers from changing jobs. This 
reduction in worker mobility probably also 
contributed to the increase in average 
tenure.?) From 1983 to 1989, a period of 
expansion, average tenure was fairly stable, 
with a slight increase occurring between 
1983 and 1984, followed by a slight decrease, 
probably due to increased hirings. The 
phenomenon of growth was repeated during 
the 1990-91 recession, with a less marked 
increase in the first year and a larger one in 
the second. 
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Definitions and limitations of the data 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) measures job tenure 
by asking workers the starting date with their 
present employer.? However, this statistic does not 
measure the actual duration of jobs because it deals 
with incomplete periods. It actually measures the 
time elapsed between the starting date and the date 
of the survey. The length of tenure is not affected if 
an employee changes position while remaining with 
the same employer. For example, being promoted or 
transferred to another division in a large firm does 
not cancel the years of tenure accumulated in the 
previous position. 

In the case of seasonal workers, who frequently 
return to work for the same employer, the starting 
date corresponds to the most recent date of return to 
work and not to the original hiring date. The 
seasonal nature of certain industries may prevent 
workers from accumulating even one year of tenure. 
This means that the measurement of tenure as 
defined by the LFS does not reflect the total duration 
of employment accumulated by seasonal workers 
with the same employer. 


Chart A 


The average job tenure of paid workers is 
rising. 


Years of tenure 
10 


Both sexes 


1977 1984 1991 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Average tenure corresponds to the average 
number of years a person has been working for the 
same employer. It is calculated by dividing the sum 
of the accumulated tenure of all paid workers by the 
total number of paid workers. 

In this article three tenure categories are 
defined as follows: 


Job tenure category Length of employment 
with the same 
employer 

Short-term 1 to 12 months 

Intermediate 1 to 5 years (13 to 60 
months) 

Long-term over 5 years (61 months 


or more) 


To make the population studied more 
homogeneous, the analysis was restricted to paid 
workers.4 However, students were dropped from the 
paid worker population because of their inherent 
instability of employment. 


Apart from economic cycles, other 
factors, such as demographic changes that 
have affected the labour market for some 20 
years, have also had an impact on tenure. 
Among these are the changes in the 
composition of the labour force due to the 
increased and continuing presence of women 
in the labour market (growth of 55% 
between 1977 and 1991) and to the 18% drop 
in the number of young people between the 
ages of 15 and 24 since 1980 (resulting in an 
aging labour force*). These two factors have 
certainly contributed to the increase in 
average tenure. It is even possible that they 
have kept average tenure at levels slightly 
higher than they were before the recession of 
the early 1980s. 


Average tenure by sex 

From 1977 to 1991, average tenure rose for 
both sexes. This increase, however, was more 
marked among women (Chart A), whose 
average tenure increased by 26% (5.1 to 6.5 
years), than among men (up 7%, from 8.1 to 
8.6 years). 
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The increase in average tenure 
between 1977 and 1991 does not necessarily 
indicate greater employment stability. For 
example, pursuing a lifetime career with one 
firm no longer seems to be the norm for men, 
who may change jobs several times during 
their working lives. Among women, 
however, the increase in average tenure 
reflects their rising attachment to the labour 
market. Women have entered the workforce 
in large numbers in the last two decades. On 
average, they are having fewer children, and 
those who have them return to work after a 
relatively short maternity leave, so their 
average tenure is increasing. While it is still 
higher among men than women, the gap 
between the sexes has decreased. It appears 
that, for men and women, job tenure is 
converging over time, as are other aspects of 
employment (Chawla, 1992). 


Profile of average tenure by industry... 
For the entire period under review, the 
average tenure of workers in the goods sector 
was greater than that of workers in the 
service sector (Table 1). Within the goods 
sector, however, manufacturing and mining 
showed higher average tenure, while the 
seasonal industries of agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and trapping,’? and construction 
showed lower average tenure. The average 
tenure in the goods sector overall was higher 
because many workers in manufacturing 
industries have long tenure. 

The average tenure observed in the 
service sector ranges from about 4 years in 
personal services to 10 years’ in 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, and public administration. Within 
personal services, employees in accommo- 
dation and food services had the lowest 
average tenure in 1991, at 3.5 years.8 

Average tenure is thus lower in 
industries characterized by a high turnover 
rate and the use of unskilled or seasonal 
labour, especially in some components of the 
tertiary sector. 
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... and by full-time or part-time 
employment 

Part-time work expanded quickly from 1977 
to 1991. The percentage of paid workers who 
filled part-time positions rose from 8.6% to 
12.6%.9 Average tenure varies considerably 
between full- and part-time jobs (Table 1). In 
1991, only part-time workers in the seasonal 
industries of agriculture and construction 
had average tenure greater than that of full- 
time workers. In public administration, and 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, the average tenure of part-time 
workers was about half that of full-time 
workers. In general, these observations hold 
for the entire period. 


Job tenure categories — general 
trends 


Job tenure was broken down into three 
categories: short-term (1 to 12 months of 
employment), intermediate (1 to 5 years) and 
long-term (over 5 years). During the period 
under review, workers with short-term 
tenure accounted for 24% of paid workers, on 
average, those with intermediate tenure, 
31%, and those with long-term tenure, 45%. 

Average tenure increased between 
1977 and 1991. However, despite large 
fluctuations in the percentage of paid 
workers with intermediate tenure, there was 
a slight proportional decrease overall of 
workers in this category (Chart B). The 
proportion of workers with long tenure, on 
the other hand, increased slightly. 

As shown earlier, the category most 
affected by a recession is that of workers 
with short tenure (Table 2). The link 
between recession and jobs with short tenure 
seems quite clear. In general, the youngest 
workers and those who have accumulated 
the least experience are the first to be laid off 
in difficult times. In addition, the level of 
hiring falls. Those with long tenure also 
seem to be affected by economic conditions, 
since there is a reduction or slower rate of 
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Chart B 
Fewer than half of paid workers have more than five years of tenure. 


% ; Job tenure 
100 


| Short-term 


(1 to 12 months) 
80 


Intermediate 


60 (13 months to 5 years) 


40 


Long-term 


20 (over 5 years) 


1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Table 1 
Average job tenure by industry, 1977 and 1991 
Paid workers* Full-time Part-time 
1977 1991 1991 
Number of years 

Allindustries 6.9 7.6 8.0 5.0 
Goods sector 17 8.3 8.4 6.1 
Agriculture 7.3 71.6 7.3 8.8 
Forestry, fishing and trapping 5.3 4.8 4.9 -- 
Mining 8.3 9.2 9.2 -- 
Manufacturing 8.7 9.3 9.5 5.5 
Construction 4.4 4.8 4.7 5.4 
Services sector 6.5 1.3 18 4.9 
Transportation, communication 

and other utilities 9.9 10.3 10.7 5.9 
Trade Dat 5.9 6.1 4.5 
Finance, insurance and real estate 5.7 eZ TA 6.0 
Community services** 6.4 8.7 9.5 5.7 
Business services 4.2 4.7 4.7 4.3 
Personal servicest 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.1 
Public administration 8.3 9.9 10.1 5.3 


EE OS Ee ee 

Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Excluding students. 

** Includes health and welfare services, education, and religious organizations. 

t Includes personal and household services, accommodation and food services, amusement and recreation services, and 
miscellaneous services. 
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Table 2 
Paid workers by job tenure category, 1977-1991 
Tenure 
Year Total Short-term Intermediate Long-term 
‘000 

1977 7,671 1,845 2,634 3,192 
1978 7,940 1,898 2,716 3,325 
1979 8,249 2,038 2,683 3,528 
1980 8,470 2,074 2,718 3,677 
1981 8,654 2,168 2,708 3,778 
1982 8,316 1,817 2,729 3,770 
1983 8,308 1,753 2,665 3,889 
1984 8,500 1,939 2,515 4,046 
1985 8,683 2,064 2,435 4,184 
1986 8,905 2,191 2,379 4,335 
1987 9,143 2,280 2,490 4,373 
1988 9,370 2,420 2,649 4,301 
1989 9,590 2,424 2,846 4,320 
1990 9,592 2,292 2,998 4,301 
1991 9,335 2,012 3,001 4,322 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


growth in jobs with long tenure in 
recessionary times.!° Overall, however, there 
was a slight increase in the number of such 
workers. 


Job tenure categories by sex 
From 1977 to 1991, the number of women 
increased in every job tenure category, 
unlike men, whose number rose only in the 
long tenure category (Table 3). 


Table 3 
Distribution of paid workers by job 
tenure and sex, 1977 and 1991 


1977 1991 
Men Women Men Women 
‘000 
Total 4,720 2,951 4,924 4,411 
% 

Job tenure 
Short-term 749 2 5 | 22 
Intermediate 31 40 29 36 


Long-term 47 33 50 42 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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In 1977, men accounted for 62% of 
paid workers. They were concentrated in the 
long tenure category (47%), while women 
were found mainly in the intermediate 
category (40%). By 1991, men represented 
only 53% of paid workers and _ the 
distribution of women by tenure was similar 
to that of men, with the highest proportion 
having long tenure. 


Distribution by industry 

In 1991, high proportions of jobs with low 
tenure were found in seasonal industries, 
such as forestry, fishing and trapping (54% 
of workers in these industries) and 
construction (41%)11, and _ industries 
characterized by lower-paid jobs with high 
turnover, such as accommodation and food 
services (40%) in the personal services sector 
and amusement and recreation (39%) in the 
community services sector. 

Jobs with intermediate tenure are 
most often found in growing service sectors 
such as business services (44%). This 
industry experienced particularly high 
growth in the 1980s (Lévesque, 1986). 
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Personal and household services (39%) and 
miscellaneous services (40%) in the personal 
services sector also have a large proportion 
of jobs with intermediate tenure. 

Finally, jobs with long tenure are 
concentrated mainly in well-established 
industries where job security and working 
conditions are generally better and where 
the rate of unionization is high, such as 
public administration (60%), education 
(59%), transportation, communication and 
other utilities (59%), mining (56%) and 
manufacturing (55%). The high concentra- 
tion of jobs with long tenure observed in 
certain manufacturing industries may also 
be attributable to the many layoffs and low 
rate of hiring in recent years, which have 
mainly affected workers with short tenure. 


Impact of the recent recession 

Is the distribution of tenure categories by 
industry in 1991 representative of other 
years? Has the recession resulted in changes 
in certain sectors? To measure its impact, 
the distribution of tenure by industry in 
1991 was compared with the average 
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confirms the impact of the recession on the 
distribution of tenure by showing a decrease 
in the percentage of workers with short 
tenure in all industries with the exception of 
forestry, fishing and trapping, where it 
remained more or less stable.?2 


Summary 


On average, people work longer for the same 
employer today than 15 years ago. This 
increase in average tenure is difficult to 
interpret, however. There appears to be a 
link between economic cycles and job tenure. 
In recessionary periods, average tenure 
increases because of the decreased number of 
workers with short tenure. 

In addition, the increase in average 
tenure may be attributed to various other 
factors, such as the decrease in the number 
of young people aged 15 to 24 (resulting in an 
aging workforce), and the rising attachment 
of women to the labour market. Women are 
more consistently participating in the labour 
market in 1991 than in 1977, showing gains 
in all tenure categories, especially that of 


distribution for three expansionary years: long tenure. oO 
1987, 1988 and 1989. This comparison 
Notes 


1 This increase seems to confirm that layoffs initially 


affect workers with low seniority. If they mainly affected 
workers with higher-than-average job tenure, average 
tenure would decrease. 


2 See the article by G. Lemaitre et al. (1992) 
concerning the reduction in hirings and voluntary 
termination of employment during a recession, and the 
article by D. Galarneau (1992) on hirings. 


3 If a worker has more than one job, the duration of 
employment used in this article is that of the main job 
only. 


Self-employed workers, who have a much higher 
average tenure than paid workers, were excluded from 
this study. The difference in average tenure between 
self-employed and paid workers has decreased 
substantially, from 4.2 years in 1977 to 2.8 years in 
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1991. This is attributable to a decrease in the average 
tenure of self-employed workers caused by their massive 
influx into the labour market during the 1980s (Cohen, 
1992), combined with an increase in the average tenure 
of paid workers. 


> Full- and part-time students were excluded, as were 
students on summer vacation who intended to return to 
school in the fall. 

S The average age of Canadians between 15 and 69, 
used as a base for the Labour Force Survey, increased 
from 36.7 years in 1977 to 38.5 years in 1991. 


7 Paid workers in the agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
trapping industries in 1991 accounted for 33% of total 
employment in these sectors. Of those who had held 
their job for less than a year, 83% had a tenure of one to 
six months. 
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Notes — concluded 


8 Between 1977 and 1991, the average age of paid 


workers increased in all industries except for trade, 
where it remained stable, and personal services, where 
it decreased. The industries that showed the greatest 
increases in average age were education (part of 
community services) where the average age rose from 
37.8 to 41.6 years, and finance, insurance and real 
estate, where it increased from 34.5 to 37.7 years. 

° Part-time workers are those who work less than 30 
hours a week at their main job. 


10 A decrease in the number of workers with over 20 
years of tenure observed in 1982 and 1983 seems to 
confirm the effect of measures taken by certain firms to 
encourage workers to take early retirement. See the 


study by L. Taylor (1983), which discusses retirement 
incentive measures introduced in 1982 and 1983 by 
eight Canadian firms as part of a staff reduction 
program. The study estimates that about a third of the 
employees who met the eligibility criteria for early 
retirement took advantage of these measures (over 
2,200 workers). 


11 The large percentage of jobs in construction with 
short tenure is not necessarily associated with a greater 
instability of employment, since it is the role of 
construction unions to ensure their members have work. 


2 A table showing the distribution of job tenure 
categories by detailed industry breakdowns for 1987 to 
1989 and 1991 is available on request. 
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Employer-sponsored pension 
plans — who is covered? 


Hubert Frenken and Karen Maser 


egistered employer-sponsored pen- 
sion plans (RPPs) provide an 
important source of income for Canada's 
retired population. In 1990, $15 billion in 
RPP benefits was paid out to Canadians aged 
55 and older. These benefits are, however, 
far from universal. They are paid only to 
retired workers (and in some cases to their 
spouses) who were able to accumulate such 
pension credits during their working years. 
In 1989, not even half the paid workforce 
were members of RPPs. 

Worker participation in retirement 
income programs, particularly RPPs, has 
become a much discussed topic recently.! But 
employer-sponsored pension plans are not, of 
course, the only retirement savings option. 
All workers aged 18 and older belong to the 
Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, and each 
year a growing number take advantage of 
the tax-assistance opportunities provided by 
registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs). 

This article, however, focuses on 
pension plans provided by employers and on 
the workers they cover. Have the coverage 
rates for employer-sponsored pension plans 
changed in the past decade? Can factors that 


Hubert Frenken is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-7569. Karen 
Maser is with the Labour Division. She can 
be reached at (613) 951- 4033. 
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affect these rates be identified? What are the 
prospects for improvements in coverage 
given current economic and, particularly, 
labour market conditions? 


Decreasing coverage 


Between 1979 and 1989, the proportion of 
the employed paid workforce 15 years of age 
and older covered by employer-sponsored 
pension plans declined from 48% to 45%, 
according to data from the Pension Plans in 
Canada (PPIC) database (Chart A). This 
drop was mainly due to the fact that the 
number of men covered by RPPs did not grow 
as fast as the number of male paid workers. 
The coverage rate for men, which had 
increased slightly from 54% in 1979 to 55% 
in 1983, fell to 50% in 1989. Meanwhile, the 
proportion of women who were covered 
remained relatively constant (at about 37%) 
in the early 1980s, but increased to 39% by 
1989. Changes in pension legislation 
concerning part-time workers may have 
been a factor in the growth in the women's 
coverage rate. 


Who is covered? 


The overall coverage rate, evident from the 
PPIC data, says little about the types of 
workers most or least likely to be covered by 
RPPs. Using data from the Labour Market 
Activity Survey (LMAS), coverage can be 
determined for a number of characteristics 
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Employer-sponsored pension plans — who is covered? 


Chart A 


Pension coverage is declining for men, 
while it is increasing for women. 


Coverage rate (%) 
60 


All paid workers 


1979; 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 


Pension Plans in Canada database and 
Labour Force Survey 


Sources: 


Data sources 


This article uses data from: the Pension Plans in 
Canada (PPIC) database, the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) and the Labour Market Activity Survey 
(LMAS). 

The PPIC database provides comprehensive data 
on a wide variety of characteristics of all registered 


employer-sponsored pension plans (RPPs) in Canada. 


It is updated annually, using information supplied to 


Statistics Canada by the federal and provincial 


agencies responsible for the supervision and 
regulation of pension plans in their jurisdictions. 
Generally, the membership reported reflects the total 
number of active participants at the end of the plan 
year (usually December 31), including those persons 


on temporary layoff whose participation has not been 


terminated. For further details on the PPIC program 
consult Pension plans in Canada (Statistics Canada, 
1990 and 1991) or contact the Pensions Section, 
Labour Division at (613) 951-4034. 


The LFS provides -monthly estimates on 


employment, unemployment and non-labour force 
activities. Pension plan coverage rates can be 
calculated using the PPIC membership data and 
various LFS-based annual averages. The most widely 


quoted rate is the percentage of the total labour force 


that is covered. This rate may be somewhat 
misleading, however, since portions of the labour 
force, such as the unemployed, the self-employed and 
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related to employers (sector, industry and 
firm size) and to jobs (full-time/part-time 
status and union affiliation). These data also 
provide information on the characteristics of 
covered workers themselves (sex, age and 
earnings). For this study only paid workers 
20 years of age and over were considered (see 
Data sources). 


Public sector coverage much higher 
According to the LMAS, almost 49% of paid 
workers aged 20 and older were covered in 
1989. However, coverage in the public sector 
was 73%, compared with just 39% in the 
private sector (see Public and private 
sectors). This difference was evident for both 
men and women. In the public sector 81% of 
men and 66% of women were covered, while 
the comparable rates for the private sector 
were 47% and 30%, respectively (Chart B). 
Similar differences in public versus private 
sector coverage rates were apparent for other 
characteristics of workers and of jobs 
(Table 1). 


unpaid family workers, are precluded from pension 

plan participation. A more useful rate is the 

percentage of employed paid workers that are 
covered, — 

The LMAS, an annual survey from 1986 to 1990, — 
collected information on labour market participation _ 
patterns and the characteristics of jobs held during | 
the year. It identified up to five jobs held by each 


respondent and provided data on a variety of. 


attributes for each job, including pension plan 
coverage. For this study, pension plan participation 2 
means having at least one job that provided pension 
plan coverage during the calendar year. - 
The LMAS uses the individual's principal On to 
classify respondents in terms of attributes such as 
industry, firm size and union membership. With 


- multiple jobholders, the principal job is determined — 


by considering the number of hours worked at each 
job during the year. For multiple jobholders with just 
one job with pension plan coverage, that job is 
considered the principal job, notwithstanding the 
amount of time spent at other jobs during the year. 
Paid workers includes all employed workers 


except unpaid family workers and self-employed 
_ working owners of incorporated and unincorporated © 


businesses. Only 5% of paid workers under 20 years 
of age participated in RPPs in 1989. Therefore, this 
study has been limited to persons 20 and over. For 
more information, contact Stephan Roller, 
Household Surveys Division, at(613)951-4625. 
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Table 1 
Pension coverage rates, 1989 
Both Public Private 
sectors sector sector 
%o 
All paid workers 
aged 20 and over 49 73 39 
Age 
20-24 years 24 43 20 
25-34 years 47 72 39 
35-54 years 58 79 48 
55 years and over 51 72 42 
Earnings 
$1 -—$19,999 27 47 22 
$20,000 - $29,999 59 83 49 
$30,000 - $39,999 72 90 63 
$40,000 - $59,999 82 95 73 
$60,000 or more 73 92 65 
Type of work 
Full-time 53 80 43 
Part-time 24 43 13 
Union affiliation 
Unionized 76 85 67 
Non-unionized: 
Covered by collective 
agreement 58 68 49 
Not covered by collective 
agreement 31 41 29 
Firm size 
1-19 employees 15 31 13 
20-99 employees 34 63 7H 
100-499 employees 57 73 48 
500 employees or more U2, 83 65 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


Industry and firm size are important 
factors 
Pension plan coverage rates' vary 
significantly by industry. With the exception 
of agriculture (with a rate of under 10%), the 
lowest rates were in business, personal and 
other services (20%) and in trade (29%) 
(Table 2). This is important because almost 
one out of every three paid workers in 
Canada is employed in these industries. 

The high incidence of RPP coverage 
noted among public sector workers is 
reflected in the higher-than-average rates in 
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Employer-sponsored pension plans — who is covered? 


Chart B 


In 1989, pension coverage was much 
lower in the private sector than in the 
public sector. 
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those industries that are considered to be 
primarily public sector for this study. By far 
the highest coverage was in government 
services (78%), but the rates in 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities (67%) and community services 
(health and social services and education) 
(64%) were also notable. 

Not surprisingly, smaller firms are 
much less likely than larger ones to provide 
RPPs. Fewer than 15% of paid workers in 
firms with less than 20 employees were 
pension plan members in 1989. This 
proportion climbed to 72% for those in firms 
employing 500 or more workers.? 


Full-time and unionized jobs more likely 
to be covered 

The pension plan coverage rate for workers 
in full-time jobs was 53% in 1989 — 80% for 
those in the public sector and 43% for private 
sector workers. Part-time employees, who 
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Public and private sectors 


Pension plan coverage rates are not only vastly 


different for the public and private sectors, they have 


also tended to remain much more stable for the - 


public than the private sector. _ 


In the Pension Plans in Canada (PPIC) database, ; 
public sector plans are defined as those offered to 


employees of the three levels of government, 
including Crown corporations, boards and 
commissions. RPPs for teaching and non-teaching 


employees of school boards (elementary and 


secondary), for staff of post-secondary, non- 
university institutions, for hospital workers and for 
employees of other public health care institutions 


and social services agencies are also included in the — 
public sector. Plans for the Be oy ae empyetS 


make up the private sector. 

The Labour Market Activity Garvey (LMAS) 
data were split into two portions, to produce similar 
public and private sector approximations. LMAS 
public sector workers were identified as those whose 
principal jobs (see Data sources) were in industrial 
sectors that consist totally or mostly of government 
operations or services or whose principal employers 
were Crown corporations or government agencies. 
The remaining LMAS respondents were assumed to 
be private sector workers. An examination of the 
LMAS data shows public and private sector portions 
that are comparable to the PPIC data. 


Table 2 


Pension coverage rates by industry, 1989 


Coverage rates 


Total Men 
Allindustries 49 54 
Goods-producing 
Agriculture 9 12 
Other primary* 50 52 
Manufacturing 55 61 
Construction 35 37 


Service-producing 
Transportation, communication 


and other utilities 67 70 
Trade 29 35 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate 59 63 
Community services** 64 75 
Business, personal and 

other servicest 20 27 
Government services 78 82 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
* Includes forestry, fishing and mining. 


** Includes health and social services; and education services. 


accounted for one out of every seven paid 
workers (but one out of every four for 
women), had a coverage rate of only 24%. 
Recent changes in pension legislation 
require that part-time employees meeting 
certain minimum conditions must now be 
eligible to participate in employer pension 
plans. Many, however, may choose not to 
participate or may not have worked long 
enough to be eligible. 

Pension plan participation is also 
much more common for union members and 
those covered by collective agreements than 
for those who have no such protection. In 
1989, over three-quarters of union members 
belonged to pension plans, compared with 
just over 30% of employees in the latter 


group. 


Coverage by sex, age and earnings: big 
differences 

The proportion of men aged 20 and older 
covered by pension plans in 1989 far 


Distribution of paid workers 


Women Total Men Women 
% 
42 100 53 47 
5 100 55 45 
43 100 84 16 
39 100 71 29 
20 100 87 13 
60 100 104 28 
24 100 51 49 
56 100 34 66 
59 100 28 72 
15 100 39 61 
72 100 56 44 


t Includes business services; accommodation, food and beverage services; and other services. 
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exceeded that of women (54% versus 42%). 
The lower coverage rates for women can be 
partly attributed to the fact that they 
account for a higher proportion of part-time 
workers. Also, they are over-represented in 
industries such as business and personal 
services, where coverage rates are lower. 
The difference in rates for men and women 
was much more pronounced for those aged 35 
and older than for those under 35. 

At 58%, paid workers aged 35 to 54 
were the most likely to be pension plan 
participants (Chart C). The rate dropped 
slightly, to 51%, for those 55 and older. 
Fewer than one-quarter of 20 to 24 year-old 
paid workers belonged to RPPs. Nearly 21% 
of these younger workers have part-time jobs 
and for them pension plan membership, if 
available, was generally voluntary and of 
low priority. Even among full-time workers, 
the participation rate was lower for this age 
group than for older groups because of 
eligibility conditions.4 

Only 27% of workers with annual 
employment earnings® of less than $20,000 
were pension plan members in 1989 (Chart 
D). Almost one-half of paid workers fell into 
this range and the majority (over 62%) were 
women. At the $40,000 to $59,999 level, 82% 
were covered. This rate decreased to 73% for 
those with earnings of $60,000 or more. 

The low coverage rate for workers 
earning less than $20,000 is partially 
because many part-time workers are found 
in this group. It also reflects the lower wages 
more often associated with small firms, 
which have lower pension coverage rates. 
Large firms, on the other hand, tend to pay 
higher wages and are also more likely to 
provide pension plans (Morissette, 1991). 


Future prospects for RPP 
coverage 


It appears that prospects for growth in 


pension plan coverage are _ limited, 
considering the changes taking place in the 
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Employer-sponsored pension plans — who is covered? 


Chart C 


Paid workers aged 35 to 54 had the 
highest pension coverage in 1989. 
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Canadian labour market.6 Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) data show that many of the 
high coverage areas identified above have 
experienced extensive job losses in recent 
years, while a number of areas with low 
coverage rates seem to be growing faster 
than the workforce in total. 

In 1981, just 9% of paid workers aged 
20 and older were employed in part-time 
jobs. Ten years later this proportion had 
increased to 12%. In fact, part-time workers 
accounted for nearly one-third of the 1.4 
million gain in the number of paid workers 
during this period. Despite legislative 
changes affecting part-time workers, it is not 
yet known to what extent these employees 
will opt for RPP participation. 

LFS data also show that self- 
employment has been growing much faster 
than paid work. Owners of unincorporated 
businesses are, by definition, excluded from 
RPP participation, since they are not 
employees per se. Owners of incorporated 
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Chart D 


In 1989, paid workers earning less than $20,000 were the least likely to have pension 


coverage. 
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businesses can participate in RPPs, although 
their plans are subject to Revenue Canada 
restrictions that are not applicable to other 
RPPs. Traditionally, relatively few of this 
latter group have been covered.”? The number 
of self-employed workers aged 20 and over 
grew 35% from 1981 to 1991, while the 
number of paid employees in this group 
increased only 15%. 

Employment in business, personal 
and other services, where the coverage rate 
is only 20%, rose by 40% from 1981 to 1991. 
Trade, which also has a low coverage rate, 
increased by 20%. On the other hand, 
significant job losses occurred’ in 
manufacturing and in mining, industries 
that have always had high RPP coverage 
rates. 

A recent study (Wannell, 1992) 
showed that "the percentage of jobs found in 
small firms ... increase(d) in the 1980s." 
While the proportion of workers employed in 
the largest firms (500 employees and over) 
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$30,000 - 
39,999 


$40,000 - 
49,999 


$50,000 - 
59,999 


$60,000 
or more 


decreased from 44% in 1978 to 39% in 1988, 


the shares of jobs in companies with 1 to 19 
employees and with 20 to 99 employees both 
increased. This trend appears to have 
continued since 1988, an important issue 
since, aS previously indicated, small- and 
medium-sized firms are less likely to provide 
pension plans for their workers than large 
ones. 

Much recent discussion has centred on 
how regulatory legislation has affected 
employers’ willingness to provide RPPs 
(Bramm, 1991, Jarvis, 1992 and Noakes, 
1991). It has been argued that legislative 
requirements not only discourage employers 
without RPPs from implementing them, but 
also entice others to terminate existing 
plans.8 


Conclusion 


Employer-sponsored pension plan coverage 
has not kept pace with employment growth. 
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Moreover, coverage is far from 
homogeneous. Pension plans are much more 
prevalent in some industries than in others, 
and in the public sector compared with the 
private sector. As well, those who have full- 
time jobs and jobs covered by union 
agreements are much more likely to belong 
to pension plans than those who work part- 
time or who are non-unionized. Large firms 
tend to offer pension plans to their 
employees much more frequently than 
medium- and small-sized firms. 

Many of these factors are related, of 
course. Some industries with low pension 
coverage are dominated by small employers; 
for example, trade and personal services. 
Similarly, the low coverage rates for women 
reflect their heavy representation in some 
industries with low coverage, in part-time 
work and in non-unionized jobs. 


Employer-sponsored pension plans — who is covered? 


Continued employment growth in 
industries with low RPP coverage rates, 
coupled with more part-time work and a 
rising share of jobs in small businesses 
suggest further erosion of coverage rates in 
the future. 

The focus of this article has been 
employer-sponsored pension plan coverage. 
Other ways of accruing retirement benefits 
should not be ignored, however. The 
dramatic growth in RRSPs, both individual 
and group, evident in recent years may 
compensate to some extent for any perceived 
inadequacy in pension coverage (see 
Frenken, 1990 and 1991). More and more 
employers and workers seem to be 
considering these plans as an alternate 
vehicle for accumulating retirement 
savings.? oO 


Notes 


1 The issue has been studied by the Pension 
Commission of Ontario and was the focus of a September 
1991 conference, jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
Pension Conference (CPC), the Canadian Association of 
Pension Supervisory Authorities (CAPSA) and the 
Canadian Institute of Actuaries (CIA). The CPC 
(renamed the Canadian Pensions and Benefits 
Conference in May 1992) is dedicated to promoting 
understanding of income security and employee benefits 
in Canada. CAPSA is an_ association of 
federal/provincial government officials responsible for 
the implementation and enforcement of regulatory 
pension legislation. The CIA is a self-governing body 
regulating the practice of actuarial science in Canada. 
The data presented here are an update and expansion of 
a paper presented by Karen Maser at that September 
1991 conference. 
2 Employer size is based on the size of the "company" 
at the national level, not on the size of individual local 
operations. It was not possible to determine the 
employer size for some jobs in the LMAS. Therefore, 11% 
of paid workers aged 20 and older, for whom the 
employer-size group was undetermined, are excluded 
from this portion of the analysis. The RPP coverage rate 
for this 11% was very close to the overall coverage rate. 
Workers employed by small public sector "firms" (for 
example, small municipalities, hospitals or government 
agencies) have greater access to RPPs than their private 
sector counterparts, because of the widespread use of 
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multi-employer plans in the public sector. The Hospitals 
of Ontario Pension Plan, for example, covers nearly 
100,000 workers employed by both large and small 
health care institutions in Ontario. In the private sector, 
only 13% of workers employed by firms with fewer than 
20 employees have pension coverage, while 65% of 
employees of firms with 500 or more workers participate 
in RPPs. 


3 RPPs are subject to regulatory legislation of 
provincial governments and, in the case of certain 
employers, the federal government. By the end of 1989, 
five jurisdictions had recently modified their pension 
legislation, including provisions affecting part-time 
workers. Since then, two others have implemented 
similar regulations. The impact of these legislative 
changes on coverage rates is difficult to determine. 
According to the PPIC database, in 1990 most pension 
plans members (89%) belonged to plans requiring 
compulsory participation; however, for about 56% of all 
participants some condition, usually based on years of 
service, had to be met before membership was possible. 
In general, employers tend to have mandatory 
participation for full-time workers (once the eligibility 
condition is satisfied), while part-time employees are 
given the option not to join. (Pension plans subject to 
Manitoba's legislation, which mandates participation 
for all workers meeting minimum standards of service 
and income, are an exception.) Many part-time workers 
may have taken advantage of the opportunity provided 
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Notes - concluded 


by the legislation. The growth in the female coverage 
rate may be partially the result of such a response. 


See note 3. 


For purposes of this analysis, employment earrings 
refers to earnings from all paid jobs held during the 
year. 


This subject has been discussed in a previous article 
using different data sources (Leckie and Caron, 1991). 
’ The PPIC database seems to substantiate this low 
coverage rate. In 1990, there were just 5,300 RPPs 
designated as being exclusively for executive employees 
(including owners of incorporated businesses) and these 
plans covered just 24,000 members. LFS data show 
nearly 600,000 self-employed working owners of 
incorporated businesses that year. 


8 Recent changes in legislative requirements, 
particularly those affecting defined benefit RPPs, have 


presented new administrative complexities for plan 
sponsors, increased their costs under certain 
circumstances and possibly weakened their arguments 
for ownership of surplus assets. 


Supplementary information on plan discontin- 
uations tends to support the widely held belief that more 
and more employers are terminating their RPPs, with 
the purpose of replacing them with RRSPs. Data from 
the Alberta Pension Supervisory Authority show that, 
for nearly two-thirds of RPPs discontinued in that 
province in the 1990-91 fiscal year, the reason for 
discontinuation given by employers was "replaced by 
RRSPs" (Alberta Labour, 1991). As recently as 1987, the 
incidence of replacement by RRSPs as a reason for 
discontinuation was so infrequent that this reason was 
not separately identified. Another example of the 
growth of group RRSPs may be found in the Revenue 
Canada data on new RRSP contracts. These data show 
that in 1990, 500,000 new RRSP contracts were 
registered under group arrangements, 71% more than 
the previous year. 
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Alternative measures of 


unemployment 


Mary Sue Devereaux 


rom the Great Depression of the 
~~ 1930s to the recent recession, the 
consequence most frequently associated with 
an economic downturn has been unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment figures, in fact, are 
often cited as an indicator of the severity of 
economic conditions. And as unemployment 
rises, so does concern that the official rate 
reported each month by Statistics Canada 
may not be measuring the full extent of the 
problem. 

For some observers, the conventions 
by which unemployment statistics are 
compiled may fail to account for a 
considerable number of persons who are 
"underemployed." For example, calculations 
of the official unemployment rate make no 
provision for part-time workers who would 
prefer full-time jobs. As well, a number of 
potential workers may have given up 
looking for employment because they believe 
that no jobs are available. These discouraged 
workers are not included in the official 
counts of the unemployed because they have 
not been actively seeking jobs. 

On the other hand, for some purposes, 
the official unemployment rate may be too 
inclusive. If, for instance, the rate's purpose 
is to measure economic hardship, then 
perhaps it should exclude relatively brief 
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periods of unemployment or focus on persons 
with dependants. The rationale underlying 
such measures would be that the financial 
consequences may be more serious as the 
duration of unemployment lengthens or for 
persons who have young children. 

In response to concerns that the 
official rate does not account for these and 
other aspects of unemployment, and in 
recognition of the fact that no single defi- 
nition is suitable for all purposes, Statistics 
Canada regularly publishes a series of 
supplementary unemployment measures.! 
These alternative rates are _ neither 
exhaustive nor definitive; their purpose is 
more to illustrate the variety of ways that 
unemployment and the underutilization of 
labour can be measured. They also enhance 
understanding of the labour market by 
revealing aspects of unemployment not 
reflected by the official rate. 

During the recent recession, which 
began in the second quarter of 1990, the 
unemployment rate received close scrutiny, 
with considerable attention paid to persons 
who are not counted by the official figures. 
This article illustrates how trends in unem- 
ployment would have appeared if different 
concepts had been used to measure it. 

The study begins with an explanation 
of the official rate and eight alternatives 
that are calculated using data collected by 
the Labour Force Survey (LFS).? The course 
of the official rate and the various 
alternatives is then traced from the first 
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quarter of 1990 to the second quarter of 
1992. The emphasis is on the degree to which 
these supplementary rates differ from the 
official rate in the timing and extent of 
fluctuations and in the pace of change. (The 
unemployment rates in this article have not 
been adjusted for seasonal variation.) 


Defining unemployment 


Canada's working-age population (those 
aged 15 years and over) can be divided into 
three groups: the employed, the unemployed, 
and persons not in the labour force. The 
labour force consists of persons who are 
employed and those who are unemployed. 

Counted among the employed are 
persons who did any work for pay or profit 
during the reference week, as well as those 
who were absent from a job or business for 
reasons such as illness, vacation, labour 
dispute, or family responsibilities. 

To be officially classified as 
unemployed, a person must not have worked 
in the reference week; must have actively 
sought work sometime in the previous four 
weeks; and, must be currently available to 
take a job. Persons who have not looked for 
work because they are on temporary layoff or 
because they have a new job scheduled to 
start within four weeks are also counted as 
unemployed. The official unemployment rate 
shows the unemployed as a percentage of the 
total labour force.’ 

This official rate is designated "R5," 
and the various alternatives, "R1" to "R4" 
and "R6" to "R9," based on their rank order 
(lowest to highest) in 1977, the first year 
data were available for all calculations.‘ (See 
Appendix for more detail on _ the 
calculations.) 


The rates are: 


R1 — Persons unemployed 14 or more weeks 
as a percentage of the labour force. 
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R2 - Unemployment rate of persons 
heading families with (a) child(ren) 
under age 16. 


R3 -— Unemployment rate excluding full- 
time students. 


R4 - Unemployment rate including full- 
time members of the Canadian Armed 
Forces. 


R5 - Official unemployment rate. 


R6 - Unemployment rate of the full-time 
labour force. 


R7 -— Unemployment rate including 
discouraged workers and_ other 
persons "on the margins" of the labour 
force. 


R8 - Underutilization rate based on hours 
lost through unemployment and 
underemployment. 


R9 - Unemployment rate of the part-time 
labour force. 


For analytical purposes, the eight 
supplementary rates can be divided into 
several categories: 


— measures focusing on groups for 
whom unemployment may present 
particular economic hardship (R1 and 
R2); 


— measures reflecting groups with 
varying degrees of labour force 
attachment (R3 and R4); 

— measures that incorporate aspects of 
"hidden" unemployment or the under- 
utilization of labour (R6 and R7); 


— ameasure based on hours (R8); and 


- arate for part-time workers (R9). 
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The official unemployment rate 


The effects of seasonality are evident in 
quarterly unemployment statistics, with the 
general tendency of the official rate to peak 
in the first quarter (January to March), 
decline in the second and third quarters 
(April to June and July to September), and 
then rise in the fourth quarter (October to 
December). Notwithstanding these fluctua- 
tions, there has been an overall increase in 
unemployment since 1990. By the second 
quarter of 1992, Canada's official unemploy- 
ment rate was 11.2%. This was a 
considerable rise from the second quarter of 
1990 when the rate had been 7.4%. An 
average of 1.6 million Canadians were 
unemployed in the second quarter of 1992, 
compared with about 1.0 million in the 
corresponding quarter two years earlier. 
Over the same period, the alternative 
unemployment rates (except the one for part- 
time workers) generally followed the pattern 
set by the official rate. That is, when the 
official rate rose or fell, the others tended to 
do the same. However, there were differ- 
ences in the pace at which these changes 
occurred, indicating that some dimensions of 
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unemployment may be more sensitive to 
variations in economic conditions (Table 1). 


Measures of economic hardship 


Two of the alternative measures concern 
groups for whom the financial consequences 
of unemployment may be _ particularly 
severe: the long-term unemployed and heads 
of families with young children. 

The long-term unemployment rate 
(R1) shows the proportion of the labour force 
that has been out of work for 14 weeks or 
more. Over the course of a year, trends in 
long-term unemployment lag behind the 
official figure, peaking and bottoming out 
one quarter after the annual highs and lows 
of the official rate. 

Among the alternative measures, 
long-term unemployment is the lowest, 
typically less than half the official rate. 
However, as an economic downturn becomes 
more severe, spells of unemployment tend to 
lengthen, and the gap between long-term 
unemployment and the official rate narrows. 

Since early 1990, long-term unem- 
ployment increased much faster than any of 
the other rates. By the second quarter of 


Table 1 
Alternative unemployment rates, unadjusted quarterly data, 1990-92 
1990 1991 1992 
I II Ill IV I II III IV I II 
a ee 
% 

Ri - Long-term 3.4 3.1 a | 3.1 4.8 5.0 4.3 4.2 5.8 5.8 
R2 - Family heads 7.6 6.5 7.0 8.2 10.3 8.9 8.5 8.8 10.1 9.3 
R3 - Excluding full-time 

students 8.4 7.3 nS 8.7 11.3 10.0 9.5 9.8 11.8 10.8 
R4-Including military 8.4 7.4 ye | 8.8 11.2 10.1 9.8 9.9 11.8 Oy 
R5 - Official rate 8.5 7.4 7.8 8.8 11.3 10.2 9.8 9.9 11.9 11.2 
R6 - Full-time labour 

force 10.0 9.0 9.2 10.4 13.5 12.5 11.8 11.9 14.3 13.7 
R7 - Including discour- 

aged workers 9.1 8.1 8.3 9.5 2a 11.0 10.5 10.6 12.8 12.1 
R8 - Hours-based 10.5 9.4 9.8 11.0 14.1 13.1 12.6 12.4 15.0 14.3 
R9 - Part-time labour 

force 9.3 8.1 13.1 10.6 10.9 10.0 15.8 11.0 12.6 13.2 


eee ee ee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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1992, it was 5.8%, up from 3.1% for the same 
period in 1990 (Chart A). This was an 
increase from 425,000 to 806,000 persons 
unemployed for 14 or more weeks. 

Unemployment may impose a 
particularly heavy financial burden on 
families. This aspect of unemployment is 
highlighted by the rate for family heads 
(usually parents) with children younger 
than age 16 (R2). In the second quarter of 
1992, this rate was 9.3%, compared with 
6.5% in the corresponding quarter of 1990. 
This rise, however, was not as steep as that 
of the official unemployment rate. 

Even so, the number of unemployed 
parents increased considerably. The total for 
the second quarter of 1992 was 444,000 
unemployed versus 305,000 in 1990. 


Chart A 


The long-term unemployment trend lags 
that of the official rate. 


R5 - Official rate 


8 R2 - Family heads 
6 
4 
R1 - Long-term 
2 
0 
| I il IV | Il Li I II 
1990 1991 1992 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Students and soldiers 


Two other supplementary unemployment 
measures consistently remain just below the 
official figure. These rates are calculated by 
excluding full-time students (R3) or by 
including full-time members of the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces (R4). 

The labour force participation 
patterns of full-time students differ 
markedly from those of the rest of the 
population. By the third quarter of the year 
(July to September, the typical summer 
vacation months), over a million full-time 
students are in the labour force, whereas 
during the first quarter (January to March), 
the number is about 800,000. As a result, the 
impact of full-time students on _ the 
unemployment rate varies at different times 
of the year. But although they contribute 
relatively more to unemployment than to 
employment, their overall impact is slight: 
excluding them from the calculations did not 
lower the national unemployment rate by 
more than four-tenths of a percentage point 
in any quarter of the 1990 to 1992 period. 

Including full-time members of the 
Canadian Armed Forces in the calculations 
also yields an unemployment rate just below 
the official level. (All members of the Armed 
Forces are, by definition, employed.) This 
reduction is minimal, with the difference 
between this and the official rate never 
amounting to more than one-tenth of a 
percentage point. 


"Hidden" unemployment 


Broadening the concept of unemployment to 


incorporate two dimensions of under- 
employment - "involuntary part-time 
workers" and discouraged workers - 


produces rates that are above the official 
figure. Any widening of the gap between 
these alternatives and the official rate 
reflects relatively more hidden unem- 
ployment. 
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Unemployment of the full-time labour 
force 

A considerable number of persons who work 
part time would prefer full-time employ- 
ment. Thus, to some extent, they are 
underemployed. The full-time unemploy- 
ment rate (R6) includes a portion of these 
involuntary part-time workers along with 
unemployed persons looking for full-time 
jobs. 

From the second quarter of 1990 to the 
second quarter of 1992, the full-time unem- 
ployment rate rose from 9.0% to 13.7%, a 
slightly faster increase than that of the 
official rate. As a result, the gap between the 
two rates widened (Chart B). 

The growing discrepancy between the 
full-time unemployment rate and the official 
rate largely reflects increasingly high levels 
of involuntary part-time employment. From 
the second quarter of 1990 to the 
corresponding period of 1992, the number of 
involuntary part-time workers rose from 


Chart B 


Including various dimensions of hidden 
unemployment yields rates above the 
official figure. 


%o 
18 


8 - Hours-based 
6 --- R6 - Full-time labour force 
4 — R7 - Discouraged workers 
2 - Official rate 
0) 
| Il Wh IV | {| (iV, | ll 
1990 1991 1992 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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409,000 to 662,000, and the share of full- 
time unemployment attributable to 
involuntary part-time work increased from 
19% to 20%. 


Discouraged workers 
Some potential workers do not look for a job 
because they believe that no_ suitable 
employment is available. These discouraged 
workers are not counted in the official 
unemployment figures because they have 
not been actively seeking jobs. However, 
because the LFS collects data on the number 
of discouraged workers, an unemployment 
rate that includes them (R7) can be 
calculated.5 

In the second quarter of 1992, 
discouraged workers numbered 141,000, up 
from 101,000 in the corresponding quarter of 
1990. Nonetheless, as a share of the 
unemployed, discouraged workers did not 
increase in the recent recession. Throughout 
the 1990 to 1992 period, including 
discouraged workers among the unemployed 
yielded rates less than 1 percentage point 
above the official rate.é 


Hours lost 


Unemployment can also be measured in 
terms of hours rather than people. Such 
calculations are based on "unutilized" hours, 
which include not only those lost to the 
economy through unemployment, but also 
the hours lost because some persons accept 
part-time jobs involuntarily, while others 
have their working time cut back 
temporarily. The hours-based unemploy- 
ment rate (R8) is always well above the 
official figure because it includes those hours 
lost by persons classified as employed in the 
official rate. 

Throughout most of the period from 
1990 to 1992, the hours-based measure 
surpassed the other rates of unemployment. 
In the second quarter of 1992, it was 14.3%, 
up from 9.4% in the corresponding interval 
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of 1990. This increase was somewhat faster 
than that of the official rate. As a result, the 
gap between the two measures widened, 
indicating proportionately more unutilized 
hours in early 1992 than in 1990. 


A rate for part-time workers 


The rate of unemployment of the part-time 
labour force (R9) focuses on persons seeking 
part-time jobs. This measure shows unem- 
ployed persons looking for part-time work as 
a proportion of the part-time labour force. 
The part-time labour force is made up of 
persons voluntarily working part time and 
unemployed persons seeking part-time jobs. 

Of all the unemployment rates, the 
part-time rate is the most erratic over the 
course of a year, rising and dropping faster 
than the others. And unlike the other 
supplementary measures, its highs and lows 
do not coincide with those of the official rate. 
The unemployment rate of the part-time 
labour force soars in the summer when an 
influx of students swells the number of part- 
time job-seekers. It then drops back sharply 
in the autumn when they return to their 
studies. 

Like the other measures, however, the 
part-time rate was affected by the recession. 
For instance, in the summer (third quarter) 
of 1991, it was 15.8%, well above what it was 
the previous summer (13.1%). As well, in the 
first two quarters of the year, the part-time 
rate tends to be relatively low. But whereas 
it had fallen below the official rate in the 
first two quarters of 1991, it remained above 
the official figure in the corresponding 
periods of 1992 (Chart C). 


Summary 


The official unemployment rate is a 
summary measure based on a _ specific 
definition of what constitutes unemploy- 
ment. To illustrate other dimensions of 
labour market behaviour, Statistics Canada 
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Chart C 


The part-time unemployment rate differs 
markedly from the other measures, 
peaking in the summer months. 


16 RQ - Part-time 
labour force 


R5 - Official rate 


| II LP SIMA | II UF giv ol Ul 
1990 1991 1992 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


regularly publishes supplementary rates 
showing what unemployment would look 
like using different concepts. Some of the 
alternatives are higher than the official rate, 
and others are lower, but for the most part, 
they follow the same course over the 
business cycle. 

By all measures, there was an overall 
increase in unemployment during the early 
1990s. But, as the various alternatives 
indicate, this recession affected some groups 
more severely than others. Long-term 
unemployment and involuntary part-time 
work became more prevalent. And when 
unemployment is measured in terms of 
hours, the situation looks more serious. On 
the other hand, the unemployment rate of 
heads of families with young children did not 
rise as quickly as the official rate, and 
discouraged workers did not have a large 
effect on the overall unemployment picture. 


O 
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Notes 


1 Each issue of Perspectives on labour and income 


provides annual figures for the alternative 
unemployment measures by province in "Key labour 
and income facts" (Nos. 8, 9, and 10). 


2 For further information on the Labour Force Survey 
or these alternative unemployment measures, contact 
Douglas Drew, Household Surveys Division, at (613) 
951-4720. 


Sno great extent, the official unemployment rate has 
been defined in the same way since the Labour Force 
Survey began in 1945. This definition has withstood 


considerable study in Canada and abroad and is 


compatible with international standards. 


4 For the formulas used to calculate these rates, see 


David (1989). 


The figures on discouraged workers presented here 
are based on monthly Labour Force Survey data and 
differ from those derived from the annual Survey of Job 
Opportunities. The LFS identifies persons who looked 
for work in the previous six months but not in the past 
four weeks because they believe no work is available. 
The Survey of Job Opportunities covers a much broader 
group, since it includes all persons who report wanting a 
job, whether or not they have ever actively looked for 
one. 


6 For a more detailed analysis of recent trends in 
discouraged workers, see Akyeampong (1992). 
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Appendix 


Calculating alternative unemployment rates 


All rates are calculated using data from the Labour 
Force Survey (LFS). 


Long-term unemployment (R1) 

The measure that takes into account the duration of 
unemployment shows persons who have _ been 
unemployed 14 or more weeks as a percentage of the 
total labour force. Because R1 and the official 
unemployment rate have the same denominator (the 
total labour force), any gap between them is a result of 
the difference between the two numerators (the long- 
term unemployed versus all unemployed persons). As 
long-term unemployment becomes more prevalent — for 
example, during recessions — this gap narrows. 


Unemployment of family heads (R2) 

Because the LFS collects data on the family 
characteristics of respondents, the unemployment rate 
of family heads and their spouses can be calculated. R2 
differs from the official rate in both its numerator 
(unemployed heads and spouses in families with 
children under age 16) and denominator (employed and 
unemployed heads and spouses in families with children 
under age 16). (The term "family head" reflects the 
respondent's perception of headship and is solely a 
statistical device which has no economic connotation.) 
With few exceptions, these heads are spouses in two- 
parent families or lone parents; therefore, R2 might be 
considered the parental unemployment rate. 


Unemployment excluding full-time students (R3) 
The unemployment rate that excludes full-time 
students is based on the premise that their main activity 
is likely studying and not working. As a result, their 
labour force attachment tends to be weak. R3 is 
calculated by eliminating full-time students from both 
the numerator (unemployed) and the denominator 
(labour force participants). 

To reflect the academic cycle, calculation of R3 
differs according to the time of the year. Throughout the 
year, students currently enrolled are identified by the 
LFS. In the summer months (May to September), 15 to 
24 year-olds who attended school full time in the spring 
and are planning to return in the fall (returning 
students) are identified in a series of special questions. 
For the October to April period, R3 excludes full-time 
students; from May to September, R3 also excludes 
returning students. 


Unemployment including the military (R4) 

The LFS has traditionally excluded full-time members 
of the Armed Forces because they are seen as operating 
outside the market economy. To calculate R4, military 
personnel are included in the employed component of 
the labour force (the denominator). 
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Unemployment of the full-time labour force (R6) 
The full-time labour force consists of persons working 
full-time (30 or more hours a week) and those wishing to 
do so. The latter includes unemployed persons seeking 
full-time work and persons working part time because 
they were unable to find full-time jobs (involuntary part- 
time workers). 

The LFS asks unemployed persons who are actively 
seeking jobs if they want full- or part-time employment. 
Therefore, this group can easily be included in the 
calculation. However, not all unemployed persons are 
actively seeking work; depending on the time of year, 5% 
to 10% of the total unemployed are "non-seeking" layoffs 
or future starts (persons who have a job to start within 
four weeks). The LFS does not directly ask these 
unemployed non-seekers whether they want full- or 
part-time jobs. For inclusion in R6, this group is 
distributed between the “seeking full-time work" and 
“seeking part-time work" categories based on the 
proportions observed among those actively seeking 
work. 

As well, in the calculation of R6, involuntary part- 
time workers are treated as partially unemployed. They 
are identified through the LFS question on "reason for 
usually working less than 30 hours per week." To 
include this aspect of unemployment in R6, one-half the 
number of involuntary part-time workers are counted as 
unemployed. One-half is used because it is fairly 
representative of the volume of work done by this group 
as measured by their average weekly hours compared 
with those of full-time workers. 

Thus, the full-time labour force (the denominator) 
is the sum of persons employed full time, unemployed 
persons seeking full-time jobs, and all involuntary part- 
time workers. R6 shows unemployed full-time job- 
seekers (including a proportion of non-seekers) and one- 
half of involuntary part-time workers as a percentage of 
the full-time labour force. 


Unemployment including discouraged 

workers (R7) 

Some persons who would like to be employed are not 
actively seeking work because they believe that no work 
is available in their locality or that there is none suited 
to their skills. They are not counted in the official 
unemployment rate because they have not looked for 
work in the past four weeks (and they do not meet the 
layoff or future start conditions). The LFS, however, 
gathers information on persons who sought work in the 
previous six months, thereby indicating relatively 
recent efforts to find work. For R7, these discouraged 
workers are included in the labour force (denominator) 
and among the unemployed (numerator). 

Also counted as unemployed in R7 are "former job- 
seekers" who report that they are not currently looking 
for work because they are waiting for replies from 
employers or for recalls to former jobs. To calculate R7, 
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these groups, who are considered to be "on the margins" 
of the labour force, are also included in both the 
numerator and the denominator. 


Unemployment based on hours (R8) 

The official unemployment rate and the other 
supplementary measures are based on counts showing 
how many persons are unemployed. However, people 
do not supply or offer their services to the labour market 
in equal amounts. Some work, or are prepared to work, 
only a few hours per week, while others work, or wish to 
work, many more. An unemployment rate based on a 
simple count of persons cannot reflect such variations. 
But by using hours as the unit of measurement, it is 
possible to capture such differences. 

R8, which shows unutilized hours as a percentage 
of total hours available to the labour market, measures 
the hours lost to the economy through unemployment 
and underemployment. 

The "utilized" component of R8 consists of total 
hours worked per week. The "unutilized" component 
includes hours lost through unemployment, involuntary 
part-time employment, and_ short-time (hours 
temporarily cut back for economic reasons). Together, 
the utilized and unutilized components make up the 
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total labour supply (the denominator), measured in 
hours of labour "offered." The unutilized component (the 
numerator) consists of hours lost. 

For unemployed persons seeking full-time jobs, 
hours lost are estimated using the average hours 
actually worked by full-time workers. For unemployed 
persons seeking part-time work, the average actual 
hours of part-time workers are used to estimate hours 
lost. For involuntary part-time workers, the estimate of 
hours lost is the difference between their average hours 
and the average hours of full-time workers. Finally, LFS 
questions on hours lost and reasons for absence provide a 
direct measure of hours lost because of working short- 
time. 


Unemployment of the part-time labour force (R9) 
The unemployment rate of the part-time labour force 
focuses on persons who want to work part time. R9 shows 
the number of unemployed persons seeking part-time 
jobs (the numerator) as a proportion of the part-time 
labour force. As in R6, a proportion of non-seekers 
(layoffs and future starts) is included among 
unemployed part-time workers. The part-time labour 
force (the denominator) consists of part-time job-seekers 
and persons working part time "voluntarily." 


Back issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on labour and income are available. 


Feature articles in these issues include: 


Winter 1991 


Women and RRSPs @ Insecure occupations @ Back to school @ Marriage and retirement 


© Other than "9 to 5" @ Self-employment @ Non-wage benefits @ Index: 1989-1991 


Spring 1992 


Year-end review @ Hard at work @ Juggling school and work @ Literacy in the workplace 


@ Single industry towns @ Absenteeism 


Summer 1992 
@ Hirings 


Autumn 1992 


Alimony and child support @ Dual-earner families @ Studying on the job @ Labour turnover 


Labour market at mid-year @ Workers on the move: Quits; Layoffs @ 70 years of 


unemployment @ Back injuries @ Discouraged workers 


The above issues cost just $13.25 each. Contact Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6. Or, for faster service, call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your 
VISA or MasterCard. Canadian customers add 7% Goods and Services Tax. 


Perspectives on labour and income 
The quarterly for labour market information 
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Job-related moves 


Mary Sue Devereaux and Georges Lemaitre 


abour markets operate in an 

environment of constantly changing 
demand for goods and services. In an 
economically booming region, the local 
labour market may not be able to supply 
either the number of workers or the skills 
needed for the jobs available. The resulting 
labour vacuum tends to attract workers from 
regions where conditions are less favourable. 
Conversely, in regions dependent on 
declining industries, the general scarcity of 
opportunities may prompt workers to look 
elsewhere for employment. 

In theory, geographic mobility 
permits a redistribution of labour according 
to the needs of the labour market: workers 
move from regions with poor job opportuni- 
ties to areas with better prospects (Sjaastad, 
1962; Courchene, 1970; Vanderkamp, 1982). 

In reality, however, the situation is 
not so simple. Labour cannot be packed in a 
box and shipped where it is most needed. 
Workers may lack the skills to fill the jobs 
available elsewhere, or they may lack 
information about labour markets in other 
regions. And even if they do have this 
information, they are not likely to respond 
immediately. 


Mary Sue Devereaux is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-3312. Georges 
Lemaitre was formerly with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division; (819) 
777-2071. 
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Nonetheless, in 1987, more than 
200,000 Canadians changed their residence 
because of their labour market situation. 
Over half had accepted a new job in a 
different location. Almost. one-quarter had 
moved hoping to find work, while the 
remainder had been transferred by their 
employers. 

But did workers really improve their 
economic position by moving? Were they 
working more hours after the move? Were 
their wages higher in their new location? 
This article begins by outlining the 
characteristics of people making job-related 
moves and their origins and destinations. It 
then reviews their pre- and _ post-move 
employment status and earnings. 

The workforce is defined here as 
people who held at least one paid job in 1986 
or 1987, and job-related movers are those 
who changed residence in 1987 (see Data 
source and study population). The analysis 
pertains to only one year in the middle of a 
period of economic expansion; mobility 
trends at a different point in the business 
cycle might be different. 


Who moves? 


In 1987, a total of 204,000 people from the 
ages of 16 to 69 moved for job-related 
reasons. In other words, there were 16 
movers for every 1,000 workforce partici- 
pants in this age range. Not all workers, 
however, were equally likely to make a job- 
related move (Table 1). 
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Data source and study population 


The data for this article were taken from the 1986-87 
longitudinal job file of the Labour Market Activity 
Survey (LMAS), which contains one record for each 
job held by a respondent during the year. 


The Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS) 

The Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS) was an 
annual longitudinal survey of 40,000 households. It 
was conducted in two panels, the first covering 1986 
and 1987, and the second, 1988 to 1990. Information 
was collected on all jobs held by respondents during 
the reference year, including start and end dates, 
industry, occupation, absences, promotions, job 
search, wages, and reasons for absences and job 
terminations. Additional questions on whether 
respondents had moved and the reasons for doing so 
make it possible to analyze moves that were job- 
related. 

The LMAS was discontinued after the 1990 
reference year. It will be replaced by the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), a longitudinal 
survey with a planned observation period of six 
years. As well as covering the same content as the 
LMAS, SLID will include an income component and 
provide additional demographic data. 


The study population 
Only wage and salary jobs are included in the 
analysis; self-employed jobs are excluded. 
Respondents who had worked at a job of any kind 
during the various pre- and post-move intervals 
were considered to have been "employed," regardless 
of whether the job was full- or part-time, permanent 
or temporary. For example, 59% of people who moved 
to look for work were "employed" sometime in the 
eight weeks after the move, down from 69% in the 
eight weeks before the move. 

As the observation period was extended to 16 and 
24 weeks, the size of the sample dropped. For 
instance, information for the 24 weeks after a move 
had to be compared with the 24-week period before 
the move. Therefore, respondents who did not have a 
record of employment for a minimum of 24 weeks 
before the end of 1987 (and of the reference period) 
had to be excluded from the analysis. 


Men had a greater tendency than 
women to relocate for labour market 
reasons, although among both sexes, such 
moves were more common at younger ages. 
Workers with at least some postsecondary 
education were also more likely to move. As 
well, single people tended to be more mobile 
than those with family responsibilities. 

The prevalence of job-related moves 
among young adults with relatively few 
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Table 1 

Job-related moves per 1,000 workforce 
participants by selected characteristics, 
1987* 


Total Men Women 
(per thousand) 

Total 16 20 12 
Age 
16-24 years 25 28 vy) 
25-39 years 18 24 12 
40-69 years 6 8 4 
Education 
High school or less 12 15 9 
Some postsecondary 24 29 19 
Postsecondary certificate 

or diploma 18 27 10 
University degree 24 26 21 
Family type 
Unattached individuals 36 44 30 
Married couples without 

children 15 20 9 
Married couples with 

children 5 5 oa 
Others 7 - -- 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
* Workers who held at least one paid job in 1986 or 
1987. 


family obligations is not surprising, since 
these people are less affected by the 
monetary and non-monetary costs of moving. 
In a time when dual-earner families are the 
rule rather than the exception, married 
couples may not relocate if the mover's 
spouse cannot find, or expect to find, 
satisfactory employment in the new area. 
Couples with children face the added 
problem of schooling disruptions. And wide 
regional discrepancies in the cost of living 
may be a greater deterrent for families than 
for individuals. 


Different reasons. ... different 
movers 


The characteristics of people who made job- 
related moves in 1987 varied depending on 
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whether they were’ searching for 
employment, taking a transfer, or accepting 
a new position (Table 2). 

The youngest group were those who 
moved hoping to find employment. Half of 
these job-seekers were younger than age 25, 
compared with 41% of people who moved to 
accept a new job, and 22% of those who were 
transferred by their employers. 

The educational attainment of various 
types of movers also differed sharply. Fully 
26% of transferees and 23% of people 
accepting a new job were. university 
graduates. By contrast, a substantial 
majority (61%) of job-seekers had not been 
formally educated beyond high school. 

As well, the family type of different 
kinds of movers varied. In 1987, 54% of job- 
seekers and 48% of those who moved to 


Table 2 


accept a new position were unattached 
individuals.1 On the other hand, the majority 
(58%) of transferees were partners in 
married-couple families. 


Origins and destinations 


Most labour market-related moves occurred 
within the same region.2 In 1987, only 
around a quarter of all job-related moves 
took people from one region to another. 

The percentage of moves that were 
interregional, however, varied with the 
reason for relocation. Job-seekers were the 
movers most likely to leave their region of 
origin, with 39% going to another region. 
The proportion of transfers that were 
interregional was close to the 26% average 
for all job-related moves. In contrast, just 


Distribution and selected characteristics of people making job-related moves by type 


of move, 1987 


Total Total job- Moved to Moved to Transferred 
workforce related accept a job lookfor by employer 
movers work 
Total (000) 12,611 204 111 50 42 
(%) 100 100 100 100 100 
Sex 
Men 53 65 63 62 73 
Women 47 35 37 38 21 
Age 
16-24 years 25 39 41 50 22 
25-39 years 42 48 46 36 66 
40-69 years 33 13 13 -- -- 
Education 
High school or less 60 46 42 61 38 
Some postsecondary 12 18 18 18 - 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 15 a7. U7 -- 21 
University degree 14 20 23 26 
Family type 
Unattached individuals 21 48 48 54 40 
Married couples (with and without 
children) 71 49 49 40 58 
Others 8 - -- - 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
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19% of those who accepted a new job went to 
another region. 

Ontario gained residents from job- 
related moves, while Quebec and British 
Columbia neither gained nor lost, with 
almost as many migrants entering these 
regions as leaving them. On the other hand, 
both the Prairies and the Atlantic Region 
suffered net losses, as job-related moves took 
more people out of these regions than were 
replaced. 

Workers, particularly job-seekers, 
would generally be expected to move from 
high unemployment areas to parts of the 
country where unemployment rates are low. 
To some extent, this occurred in 1987. 
Ontario, with the lowest regional unemploy- 
ment rate (6.1%), had a net influx of about 
8,600 job-seekers, while the Atlantic Region, 
where unemployment was 13.9%, had a net 
outflow of about 4,800. On the other hand, 
although the Prairies had a relatively low 
unemployment rate (8.6%), this region also 
had a net loss of 6,800 job-seekers. This 
suggests that factors other than unemploy- 
ment rates, such as the mix of industries in a 
particular region, may influence workers' 
decisions to move. 


Employment outcomes 


Most people who move for labour market 
reasons likely want to improve their 
employment situation and earnings. On the 
whole, these hopes materialized in 1987: 
more migrants had jobs after a move than 
before it, and they tended to be earning 
more. However, outcomes differed sharply 
depending on whether the movers accepted a 
new job, relocated to look for work, or had 
been transferred (Chart A). 

As might be anticipated, workers who 
moved to accept employment experienced a 
definite improvement in their employment 
status: 95% of them had a job in the eight- 
week post-move period, compared with 86% 
in the corresponding pre-move interval. 
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Job-related moves 


Chart A 


In 1987, job-seekers were the least likely 
to have worked after moving. 


5 Worked in the 
% of movers 8-week period 


100 before move 


_.. Worked in 
the 8-week 
80 


60 
40 


20 


Accepted Looked 
a job for work 


Transferred 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 


By contrast, the employment status of 
job-seekers declined immediately after they 
moved. Just 59% of them worked in the eight 
weeks after relocating, down from the pre- 
move figure of 69%. 

As expected, there was little 
difference between the pre- and post-move 
employment status of people who had been 
transferred. In the eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after moving, more than 90% of 
these people worked at a job. The slight drop 
in the immediate post-move period may be 
attributable to disruptions associated with 
moving: taking time off to find and settle 
into a new home, enrolling children in 
school, and so on. 


The bottom line on earnings 
For most people, job-related moves brought 


increased earnings. Post-move earnings, 
however, varied with the reasons 
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Job-related moves 


Chart B 


Moving to accept a job brought the 
largest increase in earnings in 1987. 


% change in earnings * 


60 8 weeks after 
Eas move versus 8 
weeks before 
16 weeks after 
40 move versus 16 
weeks before 
24 weeks after 
20 move versus 24 
weeks before 
0 
-20 
Transferred Accepted Looked 
a job for work 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey 
“ Represents aggregate earnings of movers in each 
period. 


underlying the move (Chart B). Not 
unexpectedly, the groups most likely to have 
a job after moving also had higher earnings, 
mainly because collectively they worked 
more hours. 

The greatest gains were made by 
those who moved to accept a new job. In the 
eight weeks after moving, the earnings of 
this group were 38% higher than they had 
been in the eight weeks prior to the move. 
However, a relatively large proportion (14%) 
of people who moved to accept a new job had 
not worked in the eight-week pre-move 
period, and therefore had no earnings during 
this interval. If these people are excluded 
from the calculations and only those who had 
worked in the earlier period are included, 
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the earnings gain amounts to 26%. This 
increment might almost be considered a kind 
of "reservation wage" for job-related moves; 
that is, the average wage or salary increase 
needed to induce workers to relocate. 

On the other hand, the earnings of 
people who moved in search of work dropped 
sharply. In the eight weeks after moving, 
job-seekers earned 12% less than they had 
before. This overall drop reflects the high 
proportion of job-seekers (41%) who did not 
work in the eight-week post-move period, 
and thus had no earnings. However, the 
earnings of those who worked both before 
and after relocation increased 10%. 

Being transferred had the least effect 
on earnings, with a post-move improvement 
of just 3%. As the settling-in period 
lengthened, the increment rose to about 
10%. But rather than being directly 
attributable to moving, these gains may 
reflect normal salary raises brought about 
by contract settlements and_ regular 
increases. 


Summary 


In 1987, a year when the Canadian economy 
was expanding, more than 200,000 people 
changed their residence for labour market 
reasons. They were, on average, younger, 
better-educated, and less likely to have 
family responsibilities than the workforce 
overall. The majority of these people moved 
within their own region; those moves that 
were interregional tended to be out of the 
Atlantic and Prairie provinces and into 
Central Canada. 

Relocation had a positive effect on the 
employment status and earnings of most 
movers. However, outcomes varied according 
to whether the move was made to accept a 
transfer or a job offer, or to search for work. 
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Notes 


1 Unattached individuals are persons living alone or 


in a household where they are not related to other 
household members by blood, marriage, or adoption. 


2 The Atlantic provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
provinces, and British Columbia are all regions. 
Because of high sampling variability for some provinces, 
estimates of the number of interprovincial moves cannot 
be shown. , 
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What's new? 


Just released 


New diffusion indexes to measure 
changes in labour market 


The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours (SEPH) recently introduced a new 
feature in its regular publications: diffusion 
indexes for several of its most important 
data series. The diffusion index reveals how 
broadly the change in a given total is spread 
across the industries that make up that 
total, in other words, how widely diffused the 
change is. 

For example, between November 1990 
and November 1991, industrial aggregate 
employment dropped from 10.8 to 10.2 
million. In the 214 industries covered by 
SEPH, employment rose in 54 and declined 
in the remaining 160. The diffusion index is 
calculated as 54/214 = 0.25, meaning that 
employment increased in 25% of the covered 
industries. This is to be expected in the 
economic downturn in 1991, but even during 
the expansionary mid-1980s the diffusion 
index never rose above 0.77. Although 
annual increases in total employment 
exceeded 3% per year during that time, it 
was not growing in almost one-quarter of 
industries. 

As these examples show, the closer 
the index value is to 1, the more broad-based 
the increase; the closer to 0, the narrower the 
distribution. By treating change in one 
industry as equal to change in another 
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regardless of their respective sizes, the index 
filters out the influence of large variations in 
a single (usually large) industry which can 
mask the extent of developments across the 
labour market. 

The variables for which diffusion 
indexes are calculated are: employment, 
average weekly earnings, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly hours 
(including overtime). (Earnings data are in 
constant dollars.) The indexes are calculated 
separately for firms with more than 200 
employees and for those with fewer, and 
measure year-to-year change. A _ full 
description of the methodology underlying 
the diffusion index is provided in the 
September 1992 issue of Catalogue 72-002.U 


New report examines why students 
quit high school 


The first of two special reports analyzing the 
results of the 1991 Survey of School Leavers 
has just been released. The main emphasis 
is the comparison of young people who did 
not finish high school with those who did, 
from their experiences at school and at home 
(academic performance, living arrange- 
ments) to their experiences in the labour 
market (type of work, unemployment, 
income). About 9,500 young people aged 18 
to 20 were interviewed for the survey, and 
were divided into three groups: non- 
completers (did not finish high school), 
graduates, and continuers (still in high 
school). 
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The survey’ placed particular 
emphasis on the experiences of non- 
completers. Over one in five students left 
school without graduating because they 
preferred working to attending classes; 
another one in five left because they were 
bored. (For highlights of the preliminary 
results, see "What's new?" in Perspectives on 
labour and income, Summer 1992.) 

The analytical framework of the 
report can be described as a "student flow" 
model, which isolates factors associated 
with, and the effects of, leaving school before 
graduation: socio-economic and _ family 
status, province of residence, sex, academic 
performance and working while enrolled. In 
a series of analytical articles, the report 
discusses: 


= Demographic and family characteristics 
of school leavers. 


™ Reasons for leaving school and for 
returning after initially dropping out. 


@ School experience (academic perfor- 
mance, class participation). 


@ Work experience while attending school. 


@ "Deviant behaviour" while attending 
school (drug or alcohol use, skipping 
class). 


= Labour market experiences after leaving 
school. 


m General quality of life after leaving 
school. 


The report also reviews current 
literature on drop-outs and assesses its 
relevance to the situation in Canada. One 
chapter describes different methods of 
calculating drop-out rates and discusses how 
the various methods affect the conclusions 
that can be drawn from the data. The final 
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chapter presents some of the issues raised by 
the survey findings. 

The first report (Catalogue 81-576) 
will soon be available. To order, write to 
Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, K1A OT6; fax (613) 951-1584. 


N.B. An article adapted from this report 
focusing on the impact of hours spent 
working on drop-out behaviour will be 
published in an upcoming issue of 
Perspectives. XO 


1990 neighbourhood family income 
profiles 


The Small Area and Administrative Data 
Division (SAADD) has recently updated and 
expanded its small area family database, 
and a series of three new profiles is now 
available. Based on tax-file data, they carry 
a range of demographic and income 
characteristics of families and individuals 
for areas as small as urban FSAs (Forward 
Sortation Areas, the first three characters of 
the postal code), rural postal code regions 
and postal walks. SAADD developed the 
family data series to meet the needs of 
professionals who design social policy, 
deliver services, plan marketing campaigns 
and provide similar services. 

The three profiles cover: husband-wife 
families (married or common-law), lone- 
parent families, and non-family persons. 
Data are provided for a_ variety of 
characteristics, including: age distribution; 
age and number of children; family income 
by age of older spouse, by family size, and by 
source of income; and wife's employment 
income as a proportion of combined husband- 
wife employment income. (Obviously, not all 
variables are relevant to all family types.) 

The statistical tables in the profiles 
have been updated to include 1990 tax data. 
The range of information is shown in this 
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portrait of families and individuals living in 
northeastern Surrey, British Columbia, as 
covered by the FSA "V3R": 


= 60% of the 11,440 husband-wife families 
in the neighbourhood had children; in 
73% of these families, all the children 
were under 18. 


= The median total income for husband- 
wife families was $48,500, compared 
with $19,600 for lone-parent families 
and $16,700 for non-family persons. 


@ Husband-wife families in which the 
oldest adult was 45 to 54 years of age had 
the highest median total income 
($61,500). 


# Among lone-parent families, those in 
which the parent was 65 years or older 
had the highest median total income 
($40,900). 


@ 2,910 non-family persons’ reported 
income from self-employment totalling 
$28.4 million, accounting for 11% of 
those reporting employment income (this 
figure does not represent the number of 
non-family persons earning income 
exclusively from self-employment). 


The 1990 Family Profile series is 
available from Customer Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at 
(613) 951-9720; fax (613) 951-4745. L] 


1989 Labour Market Activity Survey 
profiles of Canadian workers 


Several portraits of Canadian workers have 
been released in the last few months, based 
on the results of the 1989-90 Labour Market 
Activity Survey (LMAS). Four reports, each 
subtitled A profile of their 1989 labour 
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market experience, present data on men, 
women, youths (aged 16 to 24) and older 
workers (aged 55 to 64). 

The bulk of the 30- to 35-page profiles 
consists of data tables for Canada and the 
provinces, but each also includes 8 to 10 
pages of descriptive analysis that highlights 
the survey's main findings. The variables 
include participation rates, full-time/part- 
time status, employment earnings, duration 
of employment in latest job, occupation, firm 
size, satisfaction with amount of time 
worked, unemployment and duration of 
joblessness. Some data are also shown by 
demographic characteristics such as marital 
status and presence of children. 

Canada's women (Catalogue 71-205), 
men (71-206), youth (71-207) and older 
workers (71-208): A profile of their 1989 
labour market experience is available for $12 
per copy. To order, write to Publication 
Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6; 
fax (613) 951-1584. O 


CLMPC involved in business/labour 
consultation on productivity and 
competitiveness 


The Canadian Labour Market and 
Productivity Centre (CLMPC) was estab- 
lished by the federal government in 1984 to 
facilitate consultation between business and 
labour. It is the first permanent organization 
in Canada mandated to build consensus 
between the two groups on public policy 
issues, and on their policies and practices. As 
a bipartite institute, the CLMPC is in a 
unique position to contribute to the debate 
on labour market performance, productivity 
and competitiveness, and to recommend 
ways to improve them. 

The two constituencies equally and 
actively shape each project. The Centre 
works in a number of areas, undertaking 
consultations and projects with all the 
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stakeholders in labour market and 
productivity issues from workers to 
community groups, organizing national and 
international joint business and labour 
forums, and conducting studies on specific 
industry and employment issues. The 
Centre's publications program disseminates 
the results of constituency and bipartite 
projects, joint task force reports, forum and 


conference proceedings, and ongoing 
analysis. 

Of the Centre's four regular 
publications, the Quarterly review is 


probably of most interest to Perspectives 
readers. Introduced in 1988, the review 
covers general economic and labour market 
trends, as well as developments in 
productivity and competitiveness. Each 
issue also includes a feature article devoted 
to a specific topic; past features have 
explored education and training, regional 
development and economic restructuring. 
Most data are drawn from Statistics Canada, 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, and the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The CLMPC's’- other _ regular 
publications are directed towards a wide 
audience. The CLMPC newsletter Working 
together covers ongoing projects and 
activities. The labour research exchange 
offers a digest of research in productivity and 
labour market analysis, and is designed 
primarily for research and education staff in 
the labour movement. The Canadian 
business bulletin is business oriented, and 
provides up-to-date information on research 
in the areas of competitiveness and 
productivity. 

For more information about the 
Canadian Labour Market and Productivity 
Centre and its publications, call Ellen 
Wathen, Director of Communications, at 
(613) 234-0505. O 
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Latest report in demographic series 
assesses economic impact of 
population change 


The 1992 edition of Report on _ the 
demographic situation in Canada examines 
the general state of current population 
trends. Part one provides analysis of growth, 
migration, composition of the population, 
and nuptiality and fertility, with special 
consideration devoted to the issues of living 
alone, lone parents, and abortion. 

Part two of the report analyzes the 
impact of demographic shifts on economic 
trends, focusing on the tremendous changes 
that have occurred in life expectancy and 
population growth over the past two 
centuries. The analysis demonstrates how 
the increase in life expectancy in the last 
century, and control of fertility, are linked to 
the entry of women into the workforce in 
ever greater numbers, and suggests that 
some analysts may have underestimated the 
effect of "middle age" on the labour market 
participation of women. 

Some highlights of this section of the 
report are: 


= Working life is now about 40 years 
compared with 23 in the 18th century; in 
1991, adults aged 15 to 64 comprised 
68% of the population, compared with 
62% in 1951 and 55% in 1861. 


= Women now spend less than two years of 
their reproductive lives pregnant, thus 
giving them a number of working years 
available similar to that for men. 


= Growth in the women's participation 
rate in the labour market began in the 
20th century, and the proportion of all 
women in the labour force rose steadily 
from 15% in 1901 to 30% in 1961 and 
58% in 1991. 
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@ In 1961, the highest female labour force 
participation rate (50%) was found 
among 20 to 24 year-olds, indicating that 
paid work was largely a phenomenon 
among single women. Now, women’s 
marital status is immaterial: in fact, the 
rate for mothers of children under 16 
increased from 43% in 1976 to 70% in 
1991. 


Report on the demographic situation 
in Canada 1992 (Catalogue 91-209E) is 
available for $26 from Publication Sales, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6; fax 
(613) 951-1584. O 


New report looks at child care needs of 
working parents 


The second report on the results of the 1988 
National Child Care Survey is now 
available. Parental work patterns and child 
care needs was written by the National Child 
Care Network, a consortium of child care 
experts from four Canadian universities. It 
describes work schedules of parents with 
children under age 13, including their work 
status, occupation and actual hours; it also 
estimates child care needs, based on the age 
of the children and the parents' work hours. 
(For a description of the Child Care Survey, 
see "Sources" in Perspectives on labour and 
income, Spring 1991.) 
The report's findings include: 


@ Both parents worked in almost half the 
Canadian families with a child under 
age 6. 


™ Most working parents were employed 
full time; in two-thirds of families with 
children younger than 3, both parents 
worked 30 or more hours a week. 


@ Fewer than one-third of both parents in 


dual-earner families had a "standard" 
Monday to Friday, daytime job. 
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@ Over 1.6 million families needed full- or 
part-time care for one or more children 
younger than 13. 


@ Of those children needing full-time care 
while their parents worked, roughly 34% 
were under 6, 40% were 6 to 9 years old 
and 45% were 10 to 12 years old. 


Parental work patterns and child care 
needs (Catalogue 89-529E) is available for 
$25 from Publication Sales, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6; fax (613) 951- 
1584. 


N.B. "Who's looking after the kids?" in 
Perspectives on labour and income (Summer 
1991) examined the type of child care used 
by working mothers, hours of use and cost of 
care by family income, using data from the 
National Child Care Survey. es 


Pay and benefits of Quebec public 
servants 


The Institut de recherche et d'information 
sur la rémunération (IRIR) recently released 
its eighth report on total pay and benefits 
earned by Quebec's public sector workers. 
The analysis compares public servants with 
other Quebec employees, and focuses on 
changes between 1990 and 1991. 

The study uses data from establish- 
ments with 200 or more employees, basing 
the comparison on 74 representative jobs. It 
concludes that in 1991 total compensation in 
the public sector (including pay and benefits) 
was 4% higher than that of other Quebec 
employees for all 74 benchmark jobs studied, 
and attributes the gap mainly to the shorter 
working hours and greater amount of paid 
leave found in the public sector. The 
situation remained essentially the same in 
both 1990 and 1991, except for office 
employees, whose comparative position 
deteriorated. 
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The Institut states that, overall, 
public sector wages and salaries are 
equivalent to those in the private sector, but 
only because public servants received pay 
adjustments in January 1990 and again in 
January 1991, in conformity with 
government policy; without them, public 
sector salaries would have fallen below those 
of other employees. 
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What’s new? 


The full report is available in French 
for $53.50 (GST included). For more 
information about the report, or the mandate 
of the Institut de recherche et d'information 
sur la rémunération, contact the IRIR at 
(514) 288-1394; fax (514) 288-3536. O 
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Index: 1989-1992 
ESS ee ee ee 


This index lists articles published in Perspectives on labour and income since its 
inception (Summer 1989). It is updated once a year and published in the Winter 


issue. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


On maternity leave 
Taking their leave 
Absences from work revisited 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 

Tracking down discretionary income 


EARNINGS 


Bilingualism and earnings 

Unionization and women in 
the service sector 

Working for minimum wage 

The graduates of '82: Where are they? 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 

The price of labour 

Recent trends in wages 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Women's earnings and family incomes 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The graduates of '82: Where are they? 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Training the workforce: A challenge 
facing Canada in the '90s 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out 
labour market performances 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 

Lifelong learning: Who goes back to 
school? 
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Summer 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Spring 1992 


Autumn 1990 


Autumn 1990 
Spring 1991 


Summer 1989 


Autumn 1989. 


Winter 1989 
Spring 1990 
Summer 1990 
Summer 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Summer 1992 


Spring 1990 


Summer 1990 
Winter 1990 


Winter 1990 
Spring 1991 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1991 


Juggling school and work 
Studying on the job 
A degree of change 


FAMILIES 


On maternity leave 
Wives as primary breadwinners 
Work and relative poverty 
Government transfer payments 
and family income 
Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 
Tracking down discretionary income 
Who's looking after the kids? Child 
care arrangements of working 
mothers 
Women's earnings and family incomes 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Marriage, money and retirement 
Alimony and child support 
The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 


HEALTH 

Disabled workers 

Under the influence 

Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 

HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

High technology at work 

Measuring Canada's international 
competitiveness 

Computers in the workplace 


HOURS OF WORK 


Hard at work 


IMMIGRANTS 


Immigrants in product fabricating 
Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 


Spring 1992 ~ 
Summer 1992 
Winter 1992 


Summer 1989 
Spring 1990 
Summer 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Spring 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 
Autumn 1991 

Winter 1991 _ 
Summer 1992 “ 


Summer 1992 - 


Winter 1989 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1992 


Spring 1990 


Summer 1990 
Summer 1991 


Spring 1992 


Winter 1989 


Spring 1991 
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The census: One hundred years ago 
Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 


INCOME 


Work and relative poverty 
Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 


Women's earnings and family incomes 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 


Hard at work 
Alimony and child support 


INDUSTRY STUDIES 


Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 ~ 


Autumn 1991 
Spring 1992 
Summer 1992 


The Canadian auto industry, 1978-1986 Autumn 1989 


Immigrants in product fabricating 
Are single-industry towns 
diversifying? A look at fishing, 


mining and wood-based communities 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


The distribution of wealth in Canada 


and the United States 

Dependency ratios: An international 
comparison 

Measuring Canada's international 
competitiveness 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 

Labour force participation: An 
international comparison 

Training the workforce: A challenge 
facing Canada in the '90s 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 


LABOUR COST 


The price of labour 
Recent trends in wages 
On non-wage labour income 


LABOUR MARKET 


Job ads: A leading indicator? 

The labour market: Mid-year report 

The labour force: Into the '90s 

The labour market: Mid-year report 

Year-end review of labour markets 

The labour market: Mid-year review 

The labour market: Year-end review 

The labour market: Mid-year review 

Job-related moves 

Staying put: Job tenure among paid 
workers 
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Winter 1989 


Spring 1992 


Spring 1990 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


Spring 1991 


Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 
Winter 1991 


Autumn 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Spring 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Spring 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Spring 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Winter 1992 


Winter 1992 


LABOUR TURNOVER/MOBILITY 


Workers on the move: An overview of 
labour turnover 

Workers on the move: Hirings 

Workers on the move: Permanent 
layoffs 

Workers on the move: Quits 

Job-related moves 

Staying put: Job tenure among paid 
workers 


LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 


Bilingualism and earnings 

Immigrants in product fabricating 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Training the workforce: A challenge 
facing Canada in the '90s 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 

Literacy in the workplace 


OCCUPATION STUDIES 


Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 
Unemployment - occupation makes 
a difference 


PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT 


Working for minimum wage 

The performance of trusteed 
pension funds 

Dependency ratios: An international 
comparison 

Government transfer payments and 
family income 

RRSPs: Tax-assisted retirement 
savings 

Taxes, transfers and regional 
disparities 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Retirement attitudes, plans and 
behaviour 

The pension carrot: Incentives to 
early retirement 

Women approaching retirement 

Marriage, money and retirement 

On non-wage labour income 

Women and RRSPs 

Employer-sponsored pensions plans — 
who is covered? 

RRSPs - not just for retirement 


Index: 1989-1992 


Summer 1992 
Summer 1992 


Autumn 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Winter 1992 


Winter 1992 


Summer 1989 
Winter 1989 
Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


Spring 1991 
Spring 1992 


Summer 1990 


Winter 1991 


Winter 1989 
Spring 1990 
Summer 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


Summer 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 


Winter 1992 
Winter 1992 
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Index: 1989-1992 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


Bilingualism and earnings 

Canada's unemployment mosaic 

Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 

Shifting patterns of unemployment 
distribution since the 1960s 

Taxes, transfers and regional 
disparities 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Are single-industry towns 
diversifying? A look at fishing, 
mining and wood-based communities 


TAXES 


Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 

Taxes, transfers and regional 
disparities 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Government transfer payments and 
family income 

Taxes, transfers and regional 
disparities 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Canada's unemployment mosaic 

"Discouraged workers" 

Unemployment: A tale of two sources 

Time lost: An alternative view of 
unemployment 

Shifting patterns of unemployment 
distribution since the 1960s 

Then and now: The changing face of 
unemployment 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Unemployment - occupation makes a 
difference 

A note on Canadian unemployment 
since 1921 

Discouraged workers — where have 
they gone? 

Alternative measures of unemploy- 
ment 
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Summer 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 


Summer 1991 


Spring 1992 


Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Winter 1990 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1990 
Winter 1990 


Summer 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Summer 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Winter 1989 
Spring 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Spring 1991 
Summer 1991 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1992 
Autumn 1992 


Winter 1992 


UNIONIZATION 


Unionization and women in the service 
sector 

Working for minimum wage 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 


WOMEN 


On maternity leave 

The changing face of temporary help 

Unionization and women in the 
service sector 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 

The census: One hundred years ago 

Who's looking after the kids? Child 
care arrangements of working 
mothers 

Women's earnings and family incomes 

Women approaching retirement 

Women and RRSPs 

Absences from work revisited 

Alimony and child support 

A degree of change 


WORK ARRANGEMENTS 


The changing face of temporary help 
Moonlighters 

A note on self-employment 

A note on the Work Sharing Program 
Non-standard work arrangements 
Hard at work 


YOUTHS AND STUDENTS 


Youth for hire 

Working for minimum wage 

The graduates of '82: Where are they? 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out 
labour market performances 

Juggling school and work 

A degree of change 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The gift of time 


Autumn 1989 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1991 


Summer 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 1989 
Spring 1990 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Winter 1991 
Spring 1992 
Summer 1992 
Winter 1992 


Summer 1989 
Winter 1989 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Spring 1992 


Summer 1989 
Winter 1989 
Spring 1990 


Spring 1991 


Spring 1992 
Winter 1992 


Summer 1990 
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Key labour and income facts 
aaa ee 


The following selection of labour and income 
indicators is drawn from 12 sources and 
includes published and unpublished annual 
data. These indicators appear in every issue. 

The latest annual figures are always 
shown; as results become available, the 
indicators are updated so that every issue 
contains new data. An indicator updated or 
revised since the last issue is "flagged" with 
an asterisk. 


Data sources 


The indicators are derived from the following sources: 


1-11 &15 Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


12-14 Labour Market Activity Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Stephan Roller (613) 951-4625 


16 Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Denis Lefebvre (613) 951-4600 


17 Workers' Compensation statistics 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Joanne Proulx (613) 951-4040 


18 Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


19-20 Unemployment Insurance statistics 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: André Picard (613) 951-4045 


21-28 Survey of Employment, Payrolls and 
Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Cindy Ingalls (613) 951-4090 
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29-31 Labour Canada, major wage 
settlements 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Information (819) 997-3117 


32-34 Labour income (Revenue Canada, 
Taxation-based statistics, Survey of 
Employment, Payrolls and Hours and 
other surveys) 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


35-45 Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


46-52 Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


53-54 Small Area and Administrative Data 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Customer Services (613) 951-9720 


Notes on the method of deriving 
certain indicators are given at the end of the 
table. 


Additional data 

The table provides at the most two years of 
data for each indicator. A longer time series 
(generally 10 years) for this set of indicators 
can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a 
cost of $50. (A more extensive explanation of 
the indicators is also available.) This 10- 
year data set is updated annually in April. 
For information, contact Jeannine Usalcas 
at (613) 951-6889; fax (613) 951-4179. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No Unit q. Year Canada Nid. PEL. NS. 7 N.B. 
Labour market 

1 Labour force ‘000 1990 13,681 242 65 424 331 
1991 13,757 241 64 422 327 

Change % 0.6 -04 -1.7 -0.4 -1.0 

2 Participation rate % 1990 67.0 56.0 66.0 62.1 59.8 
1991 66.3 55.3 65.1 61.3 58.6 

3 Employed ‘000 1990 IZ Sie 201 55 379 291 
1991 12,340 197 53 371 286 

Change % -1.8 -2.0 -3.9 -2.1 -1.7 

4 Proportion of employed % 1990 15.4 11.3 15.5 15.8 14.6 
working part time 1991 16.4 12.3 16.2 17.0 15.3 

5 Proportion of part-timers % 1990 22.4 52.3 35.5 33.1 37.9 
wanting full-time work 1991 PAT (ff 59.1 39.3 38.6 39.8 

6 Unemployed ‘000 1990 1,109 41 10 45 40 
1991 1,417 44 11 51 42 

Change % 27.7 7.4 112 13.9 4.0 

7 Official unemployment rate % 1990 8.1 ea 14.9 10.5 12.1 
1991 10.3 18.4 16.8 12.0 12.7 

Alternative measures of 
unemployment 

8 Unemployed 14 or more weeks asa % 1990 3.1 8.3 5.6 4.2 4.6 
proportion of the labour force 1991 4.6 9.3 6.3 §.2 §.2 


9 Unemployment rate: 


- of persons heading families % 1990 7.3 16.5 15.3 9.3 Te 
with children under age 16 1991 9.1 17.0 16.9 10.5 11.8 
- excluding full-time students % 1990 8.0 I he 15.4 10.5 12.0 
1991 10.1 18.4 17.3 11.9 12.6 
- including full-time members % 1990 8.1 17.0 14.7 10.2 VB) 
of the Canadian Armed Forces 1991 10.2 18.3 16.7 tts 12.5 
- of the full-time labour force % 1990 9.6 19.7 18.2 12.8 14.6 
1991 12.4 21.6 20.4 15.0 15.5 
- ofthe part-time labour force % 1990 10.1 15.6 7.6 12.9 13.5 
1991 11.8 16.2 10.2 13.9 13.6 
- including persons on the % 1990 8.7 20.3 16.4 11.3 14.0 
margins of the labour force 1991 11.0 22-2 18.4 13.0 14.8 
10 Underutilization rate based on %o 1990 10.2 20.3 18.5 13.5 15.4 
hours lost through unemployment 1991 13.0 22.3 20.9 15.7 16.4 

and underemployment 
11 Proportion unemployed six months % 1990 18.4 26.8 -- 18.5 17.6 
or longer 1991 23.3 28.2 -- 7A les! 21.4 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Int. Man. Sask. Alia. .-‘B.C... Yukon N.W.T. Year Unit No. 
3,399 5,268 544 483 1,324 1,601 - ° 1990 00021 
3,392 5,276 541 484 1,357 1,652 a ce 1991 
-0.2 0.2 -0.6 0.3 25 3.2 4 4 % 
64.3 69.4 67.6 66.8 2a 66.0 Pe a 1990 % 2 
63.4 68.3 66.9 67.1 72.5 66.4 aa ES 1991 
3,055 4,937 505 449 12231 1,469 2 o 1990 ‘000 3 
2,987 4,770 494 449 1,246 1,489 a & 1991 
2.2 -3.4 =2.3; 0.1 hD 1.4 a % 
13.8 15.8 18.2 Lg fe! 15.0 16.7 = - 1990 % 4 
14.9 16.9 19.2 List 15.2 18.0 = a 1991 
33.1 14.5 21.8 27.5 19.3 21.4 ea 4 1990 % 5 
36.7 21.8 29.7 31.8 Zic3 25.7 be Es 1991 
345 331 39 34 93 132 _ “A 1990 ‘000 6 
405 506 48 36 111 163 o ee 1991 
17.6 53.1 21.0 §.5 19.7 23.6 oe a % 
10.1 6.3 12 7.0 7.0 8.3 is - 1990 % “Uf 
11.9 9.6 8.8 TA 8.2 9.9 Pa = 1991 
4.5 2.0 2.8 2.5 2.2 2.9 7 Z 1990 % 8 
5.8 4.2 3.9 2.8 3.0 4.1 a ne 1991 
9 
8.6 5.6 5.9 6.7 6.5 hed ES a 1990 % 
10.4 8.3 7.4 6.6 TAs 9.0 a Be 1991 
10.1 6.0 6.9 6.9 6.8 8.1 ~ x 1990 % 
11.9 9.3 8.7 lee 8.0 9.7 a 5 1991 
10.1 6.2 Vee 7.0 7.0 8.2 4 a 1990 % 
11.9 9.5 8.7 1.3 8.2 9.8 x q 1991 
AeA (al 9.1 9.1 8.1 9.8 A + 1990 % 
14.5 112 alas 9.9 9.5 PRY. a He 1991 
11.8 9.1 8.9 9.5 10.5 10.4 A Be 1990 % 
13.1 11.6 11.0 10.5 11.1 10.6 ey ah 1991 
11.3 6.5 1.7 1.5 7.3 8.6 . _ 1990 % 
13.3 9.9 9.3 1.9 8.5 10.2 i . 1991 
12.6 haf 9.7 9.8 8.7 10.4 ” & 1990 %o 10 
14.9 11.9 12.1 10.7 10.1 12.8 a 1991 
23a 13.8 19.3 16.7 15.3 16.5 “ A 1990 % 11 
27.4 PRAT 223 18.0 17.9 20.9 * Er 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. 2 Unit Year Canada Nfld. PELL. NS.) ONE, 


Other labour market indicators 


*12 Employed at some time in the year, ‘000 1989 7,707 158 37 241 197 
men, age 16 to 69 
— as proportion of male % 85.8 81.3 87.0 83.5 82.1 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1990 7,635 154 36 234 197 
% 83.9 79.4 85.8 80.2 81.3 
Employed at some time in the year, ‘000 1989 6,364 124 32 197 164 
women, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of female % 69.2 63.9 74.6 64.4 66.0 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1990 6,354 122 31 195 161 
% 68.4 62.9 (ae 63.2 64.6 
*13 Unemployed at some timeinthe year, ‘000 1989 1,399 55 10 57 63 
men, age 16 to 69 
- as proportion of male population % 15.6 28.1 23.4 19.6 26.2 
age 16 to 69 
‘000 1990 1,434 53 10 53 51 
% 15.8 27.3 24.1 18.2 21.3 
Unemployed at some time in the ‘000 1989 1,218 45 10 48 50 
year, women, age 16 to 69 
= as proportion of female % 13.3 23.1 22.9 15.6 20.1 
population age 16 to 69 
‘000 1990 1,157 45 9 45 41 
% 12.5 23.2 19.9 14.7 16.6 
*14 Full-time, full-year male paid ‘000 1989 3,897 53 13 120 76 
workers 1990 3,867 57 14 120 90 
Full-time, full-year female paid 000 1989 2,613 33 11 716 52 
workers 1990 2,674 39 12 84 61 
15 Days lost per full-time worker per days 1990 9.4 10.1 7.3 9.1 9.3 
year through illness or for 1991 9.4 10.6 8.0 KT 9.4 
personal reasons 
16 Proportion of paid workers absent % 1990 6.7 4.7 4.4 6.8 6.5 
two or more consecutive weeks 1991 6.3 5.0 4.8 5.6 6.5 
because of illness or accident 
17 Workers receiving Workers' ‘000 1989 621 11 2 14 13 
Compensation for time-loss injuries 1990 587 10 3 13 13 
Change % 5.5 -3.0 4.1 -7.4 44 
18 Help-wanted Index (1981 = 100) 1990 114 153 133 161 162 
1991 75 100 106 111 116 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


1,949 2,939 294 267 731 894 = 4 1989 ‘000 = 12 


83.4 81.1 84.7 84.8 87.8 84.9 ds ef % 
1,864 2,927 298 272 745 909 a 43 1990 ‘000 
78.9 86.4 85.1 87.4 88.1 84.4 * 4 % 
1,548 2,466 251 226 623 733 * e 1989 ‘000 
64.1 72.1 70.8 71.3 75.2 68.5 5 % % 
1,508 2,481 253 221 628 754 o- “ 1990 ‘000 
61.9 71.6 71.3 71.5 74.9 68.8 = <4 % 
438 389 59 43 130 156 a e 1989 ‘000)=s 18 
18.7 o1.7 17.0 13.7 15.7 14.9 bs = % 
446 453 57 42 108 161 = = 1990 ‘000 
18.9 13.4 16.2 13.4 12.7 15.0 we be % 
343 371 47 35 95 176 “ fe 1989 ‘000 
14.2 10.8 13.4 11.1 11.5 16.4 e = % 
328 372 44 34 91 148 me a; 1990 ‘000 
13.5 10.7 12.3 11.0 10.9 13.5 - * %o 
978 1,570 149 123 355 460 ~ = 1989 ‘000s «14 
939 1,600 135 106 356 449 = & 1990 
657 1,081 101 82 260 261 = r 1989 ‘000 
648 1,128 98 76 245 283 Ee st 1990 
10.5 9.5 9.0 8.0 7.3 8.5 “ - 1990 days 15 
10.9 9.0 9.3 8.5 1.9 8.7 ae H 1991 
7.5 6.7 6.4 5.8 5.2 6.8 “a = 1990 Dr AG 
7.8 6.0 6.1 5.0 4.9 6.2 * x 1991 
219 201 22 14 45 80 c 1 1989 ‘000 =—s:17 
205 184 21 14 39 84 < 1 1990 
-6.4 8.2 -1.2 -12 -13.6 6.1 ae -17.6 % 
127 111 97 106 65 116 2 Ss 1990 18 
85 69 66 79 41 80 e = 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. 


Unemployment insurance 
19 Total beneficiaries 
Change 


20 Regular beneficiaries without 
reported earnings 
Change 


Earnings (including overtime) 
and hours 


*21 Average weekly earnings in 
current dollars 
Change 


*22 Average weekly earnings in 1986 
dollars 
Change 


*23 Average weekly earnings of salaried 
employees in current dollars 
Change 

*24 Average weekly earnings of salaried 
employees in 1986 dollars 
Change 

*25 Average weekly earnings of hourly 
paid employees in current dollars 
Change 

*26 Average weekly earnings of hourly 
paid employees in 1986 dollars 
Change 


*27 Average weekly hours of hourly 
paid employees 


*28 Average weekly overtime hours 
of hourly paid employees 


Major wage settlements 


29 Number of agreements 
30 Number of employees 
31 Effective wage increase in base 


rates 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Unit 


‘000 


‘000 


% 


Rr 


KR 


% 


hrs 


‘000 


% 


Year 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


Canada 


1,121 
1,365 
21.8 


855 
1,024 
19.8 


508.07 
(631.58 
46 


425.16 
421.22 
-0.9 


632.55 
665.75 
1.3 


529.33 
527.54 
-0.3 


396.64 
409.98 
3.4 


331.92 
324.87 
-2.1 


31.3 
30.8 


1.0 
0.9 


504 
528 


1,149 
1,325 


5.7 
3.6 


Nid PEL: NS ONE 
74 13 56 58 

80 15 63 65 

g4 taed32 1.39129 aands 
59 10 42 47 

63 11 46 51 

7.3 12.2 114 9.9 
476.91 416.92 456.09 456.51 
499.24 42929 476.30 480.62 
4.7 3.0 44 5.3 
419.08 356.04 388.16 391.52 
413.28 340.98 381.96 386.97 
=14 42 -1.6 12 
581.18 533.28 566.34 569.64 
603.37 560.75 605.37 603.32 
3.8 5.2 6.9 5.9 
510.70 455.41 481.99 488.54 
499.48 445.39 485.46 485.76 
2.2 22 0.7 0.6 
363.31 275.88 353.69 365.61 
379.14 284.23 363.17 382.63 
44 3.0 a7 4.7 
319.25 235.59 301.01 313.56 
313.86 225.76 291.23 303.08 
-1.7 42 -3.3 -3.3 
47 £2 314 Oe 329 ‘anrose 
39.8" 1310) sara Cems) 
1.2 0.5 0.6 0.8 
1.2 0.4 0.6 0.7 

11 1 7 18 

15 4 19 24 

18 1 15 29 

52 1 29 42 

7.0 5.8 5.4 6.2 
2.3 5.5 0.5 2.5 
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Key labour an 


S 


368 
427 
16.3 


293 
330 
12.5 


497.03 
518.50 
4.3 


422.29 
410.21 
-2.9 


600.37 
630.62 
5.0 


510.08 
498.91 
-2.2 


398.44 
413.58 
3.8 


338.52 
327.20 
-3.3 


32.2 
31.8 


0.9 
0.8 


101 
102 


405 
449 


4.8 
3.2 


6.5 
5.8 


35 
41 
17.4 


26 
28 
10.9 


461.98 
477.90 
3.5 


388.54 
382.32 
-1.6 


588.65 
611.79 
3.9 


495.08 
489.43 
-1.1 


353.76 
358.49 
1.3 


297.53 
286.79 
-3.6 


31.2 
30.2 


0.8 
0.7 


14 
41 


14 
75 


5.1 
2.4 


d income facts 


we 
$e, 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Alta. 


B.C. 


132 
159 
19.9 


98 
116 
17.8 


514.65 
534.88 
3.9 


437.63 
432.05 
-1.3 


628.06 
660.39 
5.2 


534.06 
533.43 
-0.1 


427.28 
433.80 
1.5 


363.33 
350.40 
3.6 


30.5 
29.4 


1.0 
0.9 


32 
55 


32 
712 


7.0 
5.0 


Yukon 


695.12 
761.59 
9.6 


436.93 
467.01 
6.9 


34.1 
31.3 


mb 
ow 


NW.T. 


753.38 
790.35 
4.9 


547.02 
583.65 
Gf 


© © 


mm CO or oo 


‘Year 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


Unit 


Re cd Ri ms RG ee TRG fe ERE om, Re 


hrs 


hrs 


‘000 


No. 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 
30 


31 
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Key labour and income facts 


No. ; Unit 


Labour income 


32 Labour income in current $ million 
dollars 
Change % 
33 Labour income per employee $ 
in current dollars 
Change % 
34 Labour income per employee $ 
in 1986 dollars 
Change % 
35 Net income from self- % 


employment as a proportion 
of money income 


Earnings of full-time, 
full-year workers 


36 Average earnings of men $ 
working full time, full year 
Change % 
37 Average earnings of women $ 
working full time, full year 
Change % 
38 Ratio of female-to-male % 
earnings 


Family income 


39 Average family income $ 

40 Median family income $ 

41 Average income of unattached $ 
individuals 

42 Median income of unattached $ 
individuals 

43 Average family taxes $ 

44 Average family income $ 
after tax 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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Year 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1990 
1991 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


1989 
1990 


Canada : 


368.6 
379.0 
2.8 


33,600 
35,200 
5.0 


28,100 
27,900 
-0.6 


5.8 
5.2 


35,100 
36,900 
5.0 


23,100 
24,900 
79 


65.8 
67.6 


50,100 
51,600 


44,500 
46,100 


21,100 
22,600 


16,600 
17,500 


9,600 
10,200 


40,400 
41,400 


5.0 
5.2 
3.2 


28,300 
30,200 
6.6 


24,900 
25,000 
0.4 


3.9 
3.6 


30,600 
30,000 
-1.9 


21,700 
21,900 
1.1 


70.8 
73.0 


39,600 
40,800 


35,700 
35,300 


19,000 
19,200 


14,700 
13,500 


6,200 
6,500 


33,500 
34,300 


iy 
1.2 
2.5 


24,900 
26,800 
7.4 


21,300 
21,300 
-0.1 


9.1 
7.6 


25,900 
27,100 
4.6 


19,800 
21,700 
9.4 


76.2 
80.0 


38,700 
39,700 


34,500 
34,900 


14,400 
17,700 


11,700 
13,600 


5,900 
6,000 


32,800 
33,700 


9.2, 
9.4 
2.2 


27,800 
29,100 
4.9 


23,600 
23,400 
-1.1 


5.9 
5.4 


31,900 
33,200 
4.1 


21,100 
24,000 
13.5 


66.2 
72.1 


43,100 
44,400 


37,600 
39,900 


17,700 
20,000 


12,400 
16,500 


7,400 
7,900 


35,700 
36,500 


Ne. 


7.2 
7.5 
4.0 


28,500 
30,000 
5.3 


24,400 
24,200 
-1.1 


4.2 
4.9 


31,200 
32,500 
42 


19,400 
21,400 
10.3 


62.3 
65.8 


40,700 
42,400 


36,300 
38,100 


17,200 
18,400 


13,000 
13,900 


6,600 
7,200 


34,000 
35,200 
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re ar eee ar a oa ee aT Bee, Sy ULAR AP LOY So SNE Pee OTE 
Int. |. Man. Sask. Alta. § B.C. Yukon N.W.T. Year = Unit No. 


86.1 158.0 12.1 9.3 34.8 43.7 0.5 | 1990 $million 32 
88.1 160.5 12.3 9.6 36.9 46.2 0.5 1.2 1991 
2.3 1.6 1.6 3.4 6.1 5.8 5.5 4.9 % 
31,800 36,200 28,500 27,300 33,000 34,200 a _ 1990 $ 6. 333 
33,500 38,000 29,900 28,100 34,700 35,800 a ee 1991 
5.4 5.1 4.8 2.7 5.1 4.6 %o 
27,000 29,600 24,000 22,900 28,000 29,100 = = 1990 $ 634 
26,500 29,800 23,900 22,300 27,800 29,900 = a 1991 
-1.9 0.4 -0.3 -2.4 -0.7 -0.7 ie %o 
4.4 6.4 5.7 10.8 5.6 5.9 = ee 1989 % 35 
4.5 5.4 5.3 8.7 5.9 4.9 ue % 1990 
34,000 37,400 31,600 27,900 34,400 35,600 Fe = 1989 $ 86. 36 
35,500 39,300 30,900 28,300 36,000 39,700 og * 1990 
4.5 5.1 -2.3 1.3 4.6 114 i %o 
21,200 25,200 20,700 20,400 22,800 22,600 ra = 1989 $ 86.337 
24,400 25,900 22,400 21,300 24,100 26,500 _ a 1990 
14.9 2.9 8.2 4.5 5.8 172 os 4 %o 
62.4 67.4 65.6 72.9 66.3 63.6 ~ 2 1989 % 38 
68.5 66.0 72.5 75.4 67.0 66.8 7 cs 1990 
44,900 57,300 46,600 43,000 49,700 49,400 Pe sé 1989 $ 639 
47,200 57,000 47,200 44,200 52,000 54,400 = ‘a 1990 
40,200 50,500 41,300 38,100 44,900 46,000 <s zi 1989 $ 640 
42,000 50,900 42,900 38,400 47,200 49,200 a = 1990 
18,300 24,100 19,200 18,700 20,900 22,300 A 2 1989 $ 8641 
20,300 24,800 20,200 19,800 23,800 23,900 = ¢ 1990 
13,700 20,400 14,900 14,100 16,600 18,600 e bi 1989 $ 42 
14,500 19,800 15,800 15,300 19,200 19,000 re ie 1990 
8,900 11,400 8,600 7,700 9,200 9,300 fe a 1989 $ 648 
9,600 11,500 8,500 8,100 9,900 10,900 as as 1990 
36,000 45,900 38,000 35,300 40,500 40,100 = = 1989 $ 644 
37,500 45,500 38,700 36,100 42,100 43,600 “4 2 1990 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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No. Unit Year Canada Nfld. PELL Ne NB. 


45 Proportion below the 
low income cut-off (1986 base): 


— families % 1989 11.1 12.9 9.9 12:7 12.3 
1990 124 14.3 10.2 12.0 b2a7 
— unattached individuals % 1989 34.4 34.9 37.1 38.1 38.3 
1990 34.1 38.9 31.9 27.6 34.6 
— persons (population) % 1989 13.6 14.3 1252 14.4 13.9 
1990 14.6 15.6 12.5 13.4 14.3 
- children (less than 16 years) % 1989 15.0 17.9 13.9 16.3 16.7 
1990 17.4 19.9 13.9 16.8 17.4 
- elderly (65 years and over) % 1989 21.4 16.3 16.7 18.6 14.8 
1990 19.3 16.2 16.2 13.0 13.9 


Households and dwellings 


46 Estimated number of households 7000 1990 9,624 173 45 318 247 
and dwellings 1991 9,873 LIT 47 326 251 
47 Average household income $ 1989 43,800 37,500 34,300 37,700 36,800 


1990 45,300 38,400 35,000 39,800 38,200 


48 Proportion of households with: 


- VCRs % 1990 66.3 67.6 62.2 66.7 64.0 
1991 68.6 67.8 59.6 67.8 66.5 

— microwaves %o 1990 68.2 56.6 57.8 67.9 66.8 
1991 73.5 65.0 63.8 72.4 12.5 

— twoor more automobiles % 1990 24.7 16.2 26.7 19.8 21.5 
1991 25.1 13.6 21:8 20.2 20.3 

— vans and trucks % 1990 23.4 32.4 31.1 23.9 31.6 
1991 222 34.5 31.9 25.8 30.3 

— air conditioners % 1990 24.4 -- -- 3.5 5.7 
1991 26.7 -- -- 3.7 6.4 

49 Proportion of owner-occupied % 1990 63.7 79.2 71.1 72.0 75.3 
dwellings 1991 63.7 78.5 70.2 71.8 76.5 

50 Proportion of all owner-occupied % 1990 51.1 70.8 59.4 57.6 58.1 
dwellings that are mortgage free 1991 51.3 R1E2 60.6 56.8 56.2 

51 Dwellings in need of repair asa % 1990 26.6 31.3 37.7 35.2 32.8 
proportion of all occupied dwellings 1991 24.5 30.5 PH 31.9 34.7 

52 Median rent-to-income ratio % 1990 20 Le 25 23 19 
1991 yAl 16 23 21 20 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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45 
13.0 8.1 13.4 12.7 12.9 12.3 4 a 1989 Jo 
14.5 9.8 14.4 14.0 12.9 11.9 * a 1990 
44.2 28.4 36.4 32.8 34.8 28.4 4 a 1989 %o 
44.0 28.5 35.7 29.3 32.6 31.0 of a 1990 
16.7 10.1 16.9 16.0 15.5 13.8 5 7 1989 %o 
18.0 1 By | 17.8 16.6 15.4 14.6 ” * 1990 
16.5 11.4 22.5 20.7 17:7 14.4 zs 3 1989 % 
18.1 15.3 22.8 20.7 19.1 17.4 ‘ 3 1990 
35.9 14.8 20.7 13.3 20.6 20.5 ss ee 1989 %o 
28.8 15.8 19.8 10.0 19.2 18.0 a is 1990 
2,533 3,479 388 358 869 1,214 - is 1990 ’000 46 
2,618 3,585 389 359 898 1,225 & a 1991 
39,200 50,600 40,000 37,100 43,800 41,800 i es 1989 $ 647 
40,500 50,600 40,500 38,200 46,200 47,100 Ee 1990 
48 
63.2 69.0 63.1 60.6 71.6 64.0 a -. 1990 % 
64.9 71.0 66.3 64.3 72.6 68.8 ce 8 1991 
65.5 68.2 68.3 74.9 76.9 68.3 e * 1990 % 
70.6 73.8 75.1 78.6 80.2 74.0 % a 1991 
21.6 26.5 22.2 25.1 29.7 26.7 > es 1990 % 
21.4 27.4 26.0 23.1 28.8 27.5 2 1991 
13.8 20.5 29.1 37.2 37.7 32.3 <5 ts 1990 % 
12.8 18.2 27.0 40.9 38.3 30.7 ms Bs 1991 
13.3 44.9 43.8 32.1 6.9 6.1 ti = 1990 % 
15.2 48.0 45.0 32.3 10.1 8.5 = = 1991 
55.2 65.6 67.8 70.7 65.8 64.2 ey a 1990 % 49 
56.8 64.1 68.4 72.4 64.4 65.1 . 3 1991 
46.5 50.6 56.3 58.9 47.2 52.0 rr ae 1990 % 850 
47.5 50.2 55.3 63.1 48.8 52.0 a be 1991 
24.2 26.2 28.9 31.3 30.0 23.9 * a 1990 % 651 
21.1 24.0 29.6 25.9 28.2 23.0 re “ 1991 
19 20 20 21 20 23 - x 1990 % 852 
20 22 21 22 21 24 “A * 1991 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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No. 


53 


54 


Unit 
Labour force income profile 
Number of taxfilers ‘000 
Income: 
Number reporting ‘000 
Amount $ million 
Median $ 
Canadian index % 
Labour force income: 
Number reporting ‘000 
Amount $ million 
Employment income: 
Number reporting ‘000 
Amount $ million 
Median $ 
Canadian index % 
Self-employment income: 
Number reporting ‘000 
Amount $ million 
Unemployment Insurance benefits: 
Number reporting ‘000 
Amount $ million 
Canadian index % 
Economic dependency profile 
Transfer payments: 
Amount $ million 
Employment income $ million 
Economic dependency ratio (EDR) % 
Canadian index % 
Unemployment Insurance benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
Family Allowance benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
Federal sales tax credits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
Child Tax Credit benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
Old Age Security benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
CPP/QPP benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 
Other pension benefits: 
Amount $ million 
Contribution to EDR % 


Year 


1990 


1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


1990 
1990 


Canada ~ 


18,450 


18,407 
454,628 
19,100 
100.0 


14,255 
348,535 


14,028 
336,320 
19,300 
100.0 


1,874 
20,724 


3,044 
12,215 
100.0 


68,543 
336,320 
20.38 
100.0 


12,215 
3.63 


2,577 
0.77 


1,708 
0.51 


2,128 
0.63 


9,921 
2.95 


12,008 
3.57 


16,164 
4.81 


Nfld. 


372 


371 
6,897 
13,800 
72.3 


292 
5,577 


279 
4,769 
10,700 
55.4 


31 
238 


144 
809 
467.2 


1,758 
4,769 
36.87 
180.9 


809 
16.96 


63 
1.32 


47 
0.98 


65 
1.37 


166 
3.47 


176 
3.70 


203 
4.25 


PEL 


86 


86 
1,662 
15,400 
80.6 


68 
1,267 


67 
1,122 
11,800 
61.1 


12 
104 


28 


145 
355.4 


5.34 


N Se ps 


606 


604 
12,939 
16,500 

86.4 


455 
9,830 


445 
9,236 
16,300 
84.5 


52 
660 


134 
594 
177A 


2,572 
9,236 
27.85 
136.7 


594 
6.43 


87 
0.94 


64 
0.69 


80 
0.86 


343 
3.72 


435 
4.71 


590 
6.39 


NB. 


496 


495 
9,904 
15,300 
80.1 


372 
7,590 


363 
6,944 
14,300 
74.1 


35 
344 


131 
646 
256.5 


2,176 
6,944 
31.34 
153.8 


646 
9.31 


74 
1.06 


56 
0.81 


72 
1.04 


269 
3.88 


306 
4.41 


386 
5.55 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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53 
4,693 6,888 757 642 1,660 2,202 18 ~ 30 1990 ‘000 
4,681 6,873 756 640 1,656 2,198 18 30 1990 000 
104,854 187,842 16,321 13,574 42,208 57,057 479 889 1990 $ million 
17,400 21,400 16,800 16,300 19,500 20,000 22,800 21,600 1990 $ 
9171 112.0 88.0 85.3 102.1 104.7 119.4 113.1 1990 %o 
3,517 5,409 559 490 1,364 1,686 16 27 1990 ‘000 
81,426 144,240 11,878 9,602 33,255 42,637 426 807 1990 $ million 
3,444 5,350 549 484 1,347 1,658 15 27 1990 ‘000 
77,460 141,121 11,515 9,315 32,440 41,208 404 785 1990 $ million 
18,500 21,500 16,800 14,600 19,100 20,000 22,200 23,400 1990 $ 
95.9 111.4 87.0 75.6 99.0 103.6 115.0 121.2 1990 %o 
340 675 101 137 239 248. 2 2 1990 ‘000 
4,258 8,585 824 985 1,830 2,864 17 15 1990 $ million 
942 889 103 82 221 360 2 5 1990 ‘000 
3,966 3,119 363 286 815 1,429 21 23 1990 $ million 
141.0 60.9 86.8 84.6 69.1 95.6 146.6 80.2 1990 %o 

54 
17,488 25,075 2,979 2,401 5,003 8,576 46 71 1990 $ million 
77,460 141,121 11,515 9,315 32,440 41,208 404 785 1990 $ million 
22.58 Litt 25.87 25.77 15.42 20.81 11.32 9.10 1990 % 
110.8 87.2 126.9 126.4 75.7 102.1 55.5 44.7 1990 %o 
3,966 3,119 363 286 815 1,429 21 23 1990 $ million 
5.12 2.21 3.15 3.07 2.51 3.47 5.32 2.91 1990 % 
633 913 111 110 267 295 3 8 1990 $ million 
0.82 0.65 0.97 1.18 0.82 0.72 0.71 0.99 1990 %o 
467 552 85 76 155 193 1 3 1990 $ million 
0.60 0.39 0.74 0.81 0.48 0.47 0.35 0.37 1990 %o 
555 647 111 116 226 232 2 8 1990 $ million 
0.72 0.46 0.96 1.25 0.70 0.56 0.55 0.98 1990 %o 
2,411 3,711 506 445 707 1,306 3 4 1990 $ million 
3.11 2.63 4.40 4.78 2.18 3.17 0.72 0.54 1990 %o 
2,835 4,824 523 454 849 1,549 4 4 1990 $ million 
3.66 3.42 4.54 4.87 2.62 3.76 1.08 0.48 1990 %o 
3,274 6,877 645 529 1,205 2,383 7 5 1990 $ million 
4.23 4.87 5.60 5.68 3.72 5.78 1.63 0.67 1990 % 


2 EE ————————E Eee nel 


See Notes and definitions at end of table. 
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10 


Persons aged 15 and over who are employed or 
unemployed. 


Labour force as a proportion of the population 
aged 15 and over. 


Persons who usually work less than 30 hours per 
week. 


Unemployed as a proportion of the labour force. 


This rate, and rates shown as Indicators 9 and 10, 
are described in The labour force (Monthly, 
Catalogue 71-001), February 1987. 


The full-time labour force includes persons 
working full time, those working part time 
involuntarily and unemployed persons seeking 
full-time work. 


The part-time labour force includes persons 
working part time voluntarily and unemployed 
persons seeking part-time work. 


On the margins of the labour force includes 
persons not looking for work because they believe 
none is available or because they are waiting for 
recall or for replies from employers. 


The rate shows hours lost through unemployment 
(unemployed multiplied by average actual 
weekly hours) and through underemployment 
(that is, short-time work schedules and 
involuntary part-time employment) as a 
proportion of hours worked plus hours lost. 
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32 


33 


45 


Data are for agreements involving bargaining 
units of 500 or more employees. Canada figures 
include workers covered by federal labour 
legislation plus agreements involving workers in 
more than one province. 


Labour income comprises gross wages and 
salaries (including directors' fees, bonuses, 
commissions, gratuities, taxable allowances and 
retroactive pay) and supplementary labour 
income (payments made by employers for the 
benefit of employees, including contributions to 
health and welfare schemes, pension plans, 
Workers' Compensation and Unemployment 
Insurance). 


Labour income per employee is calculated using 
LFS estimates of paid workers excluding those 
absent the entire reference week without pay. 


For an explanation of the methodology 
underlying the low income cut-offs, see Income 
distributions by size in Canada (Annual, 
Catalogue 13-207). 


53-54 Data are derived from tax returns filed in the 


spring of the year following the reference year. 
The mailing address at the time of filing 
determines the province. 
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In the works 
Ne 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues of Perspectives on labour and 
income. 


M Year-end review 


A wrap-up of changes and trends in the labour market in 1992. 


HZ shift work 


Looks at the number and characteristics of shift workers and their reasons for working non-standard hours. 


BH srPrroductivity 


A study on how Canadian productivity is measured and the factors affecting it. 


eee eaten: | See ee Pe Se ee ee 
MSs Female university teachers 


Traces trends since 1960 in the number of women who teach university full time. 


ee ee 
EE Preparing for retirement 
Investigates how working Canadians aged 45 to 64 are preparing financially for retirement, by examining their 


assets and labour market characteristics. 


ap her tet - doeprses eee Fn eee eee 
@ = The tourism industry - a labour market profile 
An article on the difficulties in defining this industry and recent developments in employment and earnings. 


i 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 
The quarterly for labour market information 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 


MADE EASY 


very day you read news items 
about immigration, aging of the 
population, fertility or population 
growth rates. Unfortunately, these 

= stories are often fragmented, 
ae it difficult to get a complete picture 
of the demographic situation in Canada. 


Statistics Canada’s annual Report on the 
Demographic Situation in Canada, 1991 is 
written to help you understand these demo- 
graphic interactions, and their effects. You'll 
see for example, how increases in life expec- 
tancy have affected 
the number of senior 
couples, and how a 
well-designed analysis 
suggests that financial 
incentives may not 
have had any effect on 
fertility in Quebec. 


nh 
pgs penose pt 


Population growth, 
immigration rates and 
population movement 
between provinces .. . 
it’s all there! You'll 
find data and analysis 
on a wide range of 
topics presented in 
both a geographic 
and historical con- 
text. And, in many 
instances, international 
comparisons are 
provided. With a 
sound understanding 
of current trends, 


~ Anadyss 


you'll be well positioned to draw your own 
conclusions about what the future may hold. 


Report on the Demographic Situation in Canada, 
1991 contains more than 60 tables, many revealing 
graphs and a concise, easy-to-read text. A handy 
glossary is also provided which will help new- 
comers master unfamiliar technical terms. 


Subscribe to Report on the Demographic Situation 
in Canada, 1991 (catalogue #91-209E) for only $26 
(plus $1.82 GST) in Canada, US$31 in the United 
States, and US$36 in other countries. 


To order a copy, or 
to subscribe to this 
annual publication, 
please write to: 
Publication Sales, 
Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
KIA OT6. Or FAX 
your order to 

(613) 951-1584. This 
publication is also 
available through your 
nearest Statistics 
Canada Reference 
Centre listed in this 
publication. 


For faster ordering, 
call 1-800-267-6677 
and use your 
VISA or 
MasterCard. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE JOURNAL 


on labour and income 
from Statistics Canada 


L] Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (75-001E) for $53 a 
year, (US $ 64 for subscriptions in the United States, US $ 74 elsewhere). 
Order Form 


Mail to: 

Publications Sales 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 


(Please print) 


Company 


Reference Number 
METHOD OF PAYMENT 


eee te | OrdenNumber (ee 
Attention Payment enclosed 
Title Charge to my: 
|] ( ) MasterCard ( ) VISA ( ) Statistics Canada 
Address ACCOM NOLS Se eee Oa] 
City Expiry Date se ee Ee | 

( ) Bill me later 
Province/Country : 

Signature a 
Postal Code Tel. PF 03502 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in Canadian 
funds and add 7% GST. Foreign clients pay in US $, drawn on a US bank. 


For faster service 1-800-267-6677 MasterCard or VISA accounts 


h f ..otatistics Canada produces Labour Force Annual | 
‘To t ose O Averages 1991 - a reference publication created 
specifically to meet those needs. With detailed data ... 


you who need Quick-reference summaries and graphs ... Geographical 


3 breakdowns in unprecedented detail ... More variables 
in-depth and cross classifications than published in the monthly — 


‘ 2 issues of The Labour Force. 
information 
about the @ an overview of changes that occurred i in the service 


lab our industries over the period 1976 to 1991; 
time loss and absenteeism by industry and eS 
mar Ket... @ full-time and part-time employment by ry, 


and province; 


The Labour Force Annual Averages 1991 covers: 


@ occupations for Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) - 
and economic regions; 


industries for CMAs and economic regions; 


labour market participation and family responsibilities — . 
by province; 


e and more. 


Labour Force Annual Asse 1991. Part and parcel 


of Statistics Canada’s customer-driven approach to 
business information. 


Labour Force Annual Averages 1991 (catalogue number 71-220) is 
available for $39 in Canada, US$47 in the United States and US$55 in 
other countries. 


To order, write Publication Sales, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
Labour Moyennes d : : : : ¥ 
Force Abaed ates de K1A OT6. Or contact the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre 


Annual la population nearest you. (A list of centres appears in this publication.) 
Averages active 


bis ig For faster service, FAX your order to 1-613-951-1584. 
Or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or MasterCard. 


Census Information... 
now you have a choice! 


Cation $9350 caste #3910 
ws Age, Sex and Age, sexe et 
im Marital Status état matrimonial 


The Nation Le pays 


-—— conron era ee 
Ww Sas Hoteabiokss pes aarv _ 
(aes The Nation Le pays Census : 91 


Recensement 


Comtgen #912 Camogie $9:912 
Families: Number, Families : Nombre, 
Type and Structure genre et structure 
Basm) The Nation Le pays 


Census WA 


| Mother gu Recensement 
WN Tongue rT PES 
m) The Nation 
Ee Sees 


[Tre Nason tz pas 


Census 91 
Recensement 


[The Nation _Lepays | 


mcs OTL 


Diskette 


The 1991 Census database gives you more product choices than ever before. 
For the first time, selected Census publications are available on diskette. 
With the touch of a keystroke, you can access and manipulate census data 
in the comfort of your office. 


1991 Census data... diskettes, publications, or both. It’s your choice. 


To order 1991 Census products, call your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre or our national order line... 


@ 1800 267-6677 @ 


ON, LABOUR AND INCOME 


Do you need to know about ... 


@ the education levels and the training of the labour force in 
Canada? 


@ the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country? 


™@ updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field? 


@ the availability of new income and labour market data? 
... then you need 

PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (75-001E) 

from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and Income 
(four issues) costs just $53. 


Mail or FAX your order to Publication Sales, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (FAX 1-613-951-1584). For faster 
service, Call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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